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LFO MIRAMONTES, 
an Orchestral Suite played 
February 2 and March 4; 
string quartet m D minor 
ved first prize in a 1910 con 
ich was played in Mex 
x VW Viramontes has < 
illeg) Schersando ’ ARNOLD VOLPE (riaht) and 
5, COmEcn gg F agpenctr win NAOUM BLINDER 
ee eee et or in Coral Gables, Fla., where the latter 
appeared as soloist with the niversity 
of Miami Symphony under Mr. Volpe’s 
os direction he Herald said: “Mr. Blinder 


and violin heard, m the 
f the E. N. Preparatoria 
These are just a few 


this composer, who has : ’ 1 Lowy 
delighted his audience with hts skill in 
technic as well as with the marvelous 
tone quality his instrument,” and that 
F “Mr. Volpe has accomplished a marvel- 
for pian and f rh ‘ 
' l mus feat m taking a group of students, 

Va mwis § 


bine the classic and mod 
composition with discre 


Cn 1pril 27 his con 


and in : 5 

D 1] professionals and musicians who play 
major will be per - ; 

- , merely as an avocation, and traming 

inder his conductorship 4] ‘ Ms | - ton”? 

them into a symphonic organization 


GINA PINNERA, 
(left) who sang the last concert of the Indiana, Pa., series recently, scoring 
a brilliant success. Next to her are Mrs. David Blair, secretary of the Indiana 
ON BOARD THE BREMEN Commumty Concert Association, and Alma Voedisch, campaign director, m 
to Europe. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Gartner, Mrs. Frederick front of Mrs. Blair’s home in that city. 
Ziegenbein, Frederick Schorr, Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Shavitch and 
daughter. 
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~M VAN HOOGSTRATEN, 
ec st etore 1s departure ft } 

vacation abroad, including a visit 
near Munich and his mother in Holland. > will return to this 
} 


ym the S.S. America April 9 for 


> to 


egin reh ( w Ins ninth consecutive year as conductor 


Stadium Concerts. 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
YORK PARIS 
DUVAL 
a OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


NEW MILAN 


van 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE y MICHELSON 


Member of egy J oo Tatoos of _—— Art, 
after oa in Europe 
REsUMING PRIVATE Lasszs 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


> 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 








ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor F dati 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Easthburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 








MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 

Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 

New York. Telephone Circle 3930 

Studio: Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Phila. 2107 





BEATRICE M. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1 Adrian Ave., New York. Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Course at Barrington School, 


Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Faculty 
Summer Great 


Studios: 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


T h a yivania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House i 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








KLUENTER 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigp TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
ano Musica, History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Regent 8226 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 

ART OF SINGING 

790 Riverside Drive, New York | 
Telephone Audubon 3748 ™ 


The 


Riviera, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





Formerly Leading Soprano Metrop 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 

Authority on Voice PLacinGc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 

Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 


Pupil of 
Joachim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetira Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Frstivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 








50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readera” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Moved to 1425 Broadway, rete Opera 
House Studios. Phone Penn. 2634 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 








| 28 South Portland Avenue 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 


educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


HALL 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


55 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. one: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL Pages Piano Instruction 
ppointment only 
853 C7, sane Hall, New "York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, f 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Reapinc 


Y CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anpD 
OM POSITION 





Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES PARLANOGS, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 

132 West 74th Street 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


all York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teacking and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
5636 La Mirada Street, Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish. Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington. 





OLD, JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





OTT. MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
912 W. 20th St.. Los Angeles 


nN. Y 





Master Class of GEORGE LIEBLING 
Internationally famous Pianist-Composer 
May 1 to Sept. 1. St. Francis Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


\ T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 








— of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cia 
26 O’ Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bidg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


’ MARGOLIS <i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





MUSICAL 


| LEVEY 


Violin Studio 
‘ Former leader 
elondon String Quartet 
Specializing in 
Music 


345 W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studlos: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL octi'nrusi 
Vocal Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonet: 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Cirele 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Als. 











THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 51th Btreet 


2 KYZER siz ~ oicrion 


Tel.: Cirele 5426 


SHAFFNER 


Pha sai ato 


M=m>z 





Bartholomew's Chureh 
28 East oth St., New be 
Telephone Bhinelander 11 





MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susg. 4500 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


:-DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 51 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Circle sit 


rProe-z/ Es Cc Ww 














ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTS OF Music 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, 4 I. 
4 








SUMMER STUDY 
IN PARIS 


FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 
For Catalogue Address 
Tue CLaupg Warrorp Stupios 


4 West 40th St. New York 
Pennsylvania 4897 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


J —s 
A F 





Manag Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Phone: 10021 River 








Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


meseees STUDIO 
ENT oN PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St. N. ¥. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., "Phia. Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


ower M OWE sic, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROYAL, 635 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: Cathedral 7670 

















ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR |: 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’ etc. 

New York: 817 Steinway ( 

Stopios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut Bt. (Weneeday) 
Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor A 
aE .. Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—-Dial. 32-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


== Planist =—— 
IN AMERICA 1930-1931 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Grace Pratt, 603 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 seataneae Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
dre 144 E. 750th St. 


ddress: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 




















Baroness [URK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 goat ae Chicago 
8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 7lst Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. 
Ta: PENN Sei 





COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 


1201 California St., San Francisco, California 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal end Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


cen OF OF vores 
Columbia School of a. 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterio 


Associated with ra La Forge 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


Concert, Dict: Teacher of 
Lawrence and many other successful Seam Studio: Hotel 
etropole, Cincinnati, Obie. 




















April 19, 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


[ Under management of L. E. Bebymer, Auditoriem Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
Met.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


:MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


1930 














OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young 
Mgt: 





People 
Ernest Briggs, Times Bidg., New York City 


a AY FOSTER 


» Vocal and Dramatic Coach 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Ouagaies and pisecter, Brick Church, Temple 


Betas Vin Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years oie tee director Opera Dept. Eastman 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbis Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sueeman Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano ay Rome, Italy 
ew York Address: 


c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


ANIST 
mets: | bea mane ery x. ¥. 


“Mise Melrose comes out of" the Wee with « tone whieh 
is vigorous, mot to say thi aN, ¥. World. 


tin CROXTON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Mepagement, Hotel 











Soprano 


Concerts 

















Hamilton, West Street, 
New York City 





MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


(-TROLAND 


(GaRDNER) 
t Specialist in voice building a o—_ diction for 
Movietone and 
7 a ome — w. Tard 8 &., N. ¥. C. 
6700 








pet readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VioLinist AND Tsachsr—Lacturs 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:3 
Studio: 610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW York CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8377 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Forvace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lesding 
opera houses ~~ an 


Studio: Hotel prong oa ry 730 "St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of J hi L h 
Studio: 32 West 82nd Seat, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic mpi | and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. 





Chicago 





























Sus. 9155 





LLOYD TENOR |") 


MORSE 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Personal Rep., Joseph De Luigi 
c/o —— Courier 

113 W. 57th St. 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Oratorios Herald Easter’s 
Approach in London 


Ravel's Simple Bolero—Why Beecham Did Not Conduct Mahler—A 
New Bax Symphony—Weingartner and Coates Finish 
Orchestral Series—Fewer Recitals. 


Lonpon.—Easter is upon us with its in- 
evitable efflorescence of choral concerts. 
Announcements of the Passions according to 
St. Matthew and St. John, Verdi’s Requiem 
and such other oratorios as are considered 
essential to a satisfactory Easter are blos- 
soming forth on the bill boards simul- 
taneously with the flowers in the parks. 
We have already had a foretaste of the 
Easter fare, for during the last few weeks 
there have been performances of Elgar’s 
Apostles by the London Choral Society, and 
his Dream of Gerontius by the Royal Choral 
Society. This latter organization has also 
given Bach’s St. John’s Passion, while Sir 
Thomas Beecham has conducted Handel’s 
Solomon with the B. B. C. Orchestra and 
the National Chorus. 

Frank Bridge, who, besides being one of 
England’s leading composers, is also an able 
orchestral leader, took Beecham’s place at 
a recent B. C. concert with only one 
alteration in the program—that of substi- 
tuting Schubert’s C major symphony for 
the proposed fourth symphony of Mahler. 
Thus interest was allowed to concentrate 
on Ravel’s Bolero which had its first 
English performance on this occasion. 

It is an extremely effective work, and 
scores its points with a simplicity that rivals 
Columbus and his egg. It contains a single 
theme which is repeated again and again, 
without change of key, each time with more 
instruments, until finally the entire—and 
greatly augmented—orchestra is drawn into 
this cumulative game and the work closes 


in a frenzy of excitement and, needless to 
say, applause. 
“HAYDNESQUE” But STRAINING 

There seems to be a peculiar reluctance 
on Beecham’s part to conduct Mahler’s 
fourth symphony, for while illness prevented 
his performing it at this concert, artistic 
scruples are interfering with it for the 
next. According to his statement, he cannot 
consent to its proposed juxtaposition to 
Haydn’s D major concerto for harpsichord, 
because it is itself a “very Haydnesque 
affair.” But the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration quotes him as saying that “the 
extra strain and concentration” involved 
prevented his conducting it. Take your 
choice. In any case the B. B. C. has taken 
its choice, which is the engagement of 
Oskar Fried to conduct the program as it 
stands. 

The rest of their weekly concerts have 
gone according to schedule. Sir Thomas 
and Sir Edward Elgar shared the labors 
of a recent program, during the course of 
which Lionel Tertis gave the first public 
performance of his own excellent arrange- 
ment for viola of Elgar’s cello concerto. 
One of the finest living viola players, Tertis 
gave a magnificent performance of the work 
and was greeted with rousing applause. 


New Bax SyMPHONY 


The preceding concert, conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood, attracted one of the largest 
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Vienna Concert Receipts 


Affected by Radio 


But Opera Still Draws Crowds—Anton von Webern Develops Into 
Real Conductor—But His Music Is More Baffling Than Ever 
—Bachaus, Friedman and Godowsky Heard. 


ViENNA.—Germany is going through a 
musical crisis. One opera house after an- 
other is threatening to close down and 
musical life generally seems to be suffering 
a reaction from a feverish overproduction 
of the last few years that often aimed at 
quantity rather than quality. Vienna, on 
the other hand, always more deliberate and, 
therefore, temporarily overshadowed by the 
more hectically ambitious Berlin, is un- 
affected by her neighbor’s condition. 

The annual complaint that this is “the 
worst season ever,” can, of course, be heard 
on all sides, and it is true that the keen 
competition set up by the radio has affected 
the majority of mediocre concert and opera 
performances. But the best things attract 
as large an audience as ever. 

HicH Opera REeEcEIPTs 


For example, the Vienna Opera, the na- 
tional opera house of “Europe's poorest 
metropolis,” has higher average receipts than 
any other opera house where German works 
are given. The figures rarely fall below 
about 12,000 Schillings a night (about 
$1,700) and are frequently far above that 
mark. Furtwangler’s entire Philharmonic 
series is sold out twice and the other im- 
portant orchestral concerts, those of Furt- 
wangler and Heger with the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, of Paul von Klenau and 
Leopold Reichwein with the Konzert-Verein, 
and of Bruno Walter and Hermann Abend- 
roth with the Tonkiinstler Society invari- 
ably attract big crowds. That is even truer 
of the best solo concerts Horowitz, Rach- 
maninoff, Kreisler, Titta Ruffo, 
Wigman, Kreutzberg and Georgi, 
Robeson and others have all had full houses 
and enthusiastic receptions. 

The orchestral societies, however, con- 
tinue to work with a big deficit, as every- 
where else in the world. The Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde and the Konzerthaus So- 
ciety are in the fortunate position of being 
able to offset their orchestral deficit by 
renting their halls. The other societies are 
without such resources, and their battle for 
existence is all the more heroic for that. 


The Tonkiinstler Society, thanks to the 
munificence of a private Maecenas, has been 
able this season not only to maintain but 
even to enlarge the scope of its activity. 


A New Conpuctor 

The last addition to the ranks of its con- 
ductors was Nikolai Malko, who gave one 
of those all-Russian programs in which 
this eminent Leningrad leader is a special- 
ist. His task was more interesting than 
grateful: Scriabin’s Divine Poem, as the 
chief number of his program, proved rather 
longer and more pseudo-Wagnerian than the 
20th century audience liked. The spice and 
“pep” of Malko’s program were supplied 
by Prokofieff’s The Love of Three Oranges 
Suite, which Malko performed with bril- 
liance and sparkling humor. Florence 
Stage, young American pianist, was the 
soloist of the concert, and made a distinct 

(Continued on page 12) 


Chicago North Shore Festival 
Opens May 19 


On May 19 and continuing for a week, the 
twenty-second Chicago North Shore Festival 
will begin at the Northwestern University 
gymnasium in Evanston, IIl. 

In view of the fact that Peter C. Lutkin, 
organizer and founder of the festivals has 
this year announced his retirement as musical 
director, this one is to be known as the Peter 
C. Lutkin Jubilee Festival. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, who participated as soloist at 
the first of the festivals, twenty-one years 
ago, will take part in the Jubilee opening the 
week of concerts on May 19. 

The festival week includes five gala con- 
certs—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings, and a Saturday matinee. 
The choral offerings will be presented by 
four choirs: the Festival Chorus, the chil- 
dren’s chorus, the high school choir and the 
A Capella Choir, a total of 2,500 voices be- 
ing used. During the week Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 


be prominent factors playing at all five per- 
formances. John W. Beattie again holds the 
place of associate director. 

Among the soloists announced for the week 
are Frederic Baer, Richard Bonelli and Ray- 
mond Koch, baritones; Richard Crooks and 
William O’Connor, tenors; Claire Dux, 
Dusolina Giannini, Nannette Guilford, Flor- 
ence Macbeth and Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
pranos; Percy Grainger, pianist; and Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink and Alvene Resse- 
guie, contraltos. 


Civic Opera Season for Detroit 

The Detroit Opera Society, Jefferson B. 
Webb, general director, is to present the 
Detroit Civic Opera in a short season of 
grand opera performances, at Orchestra 
Hall, Detroit, from April 22 to May 1. The 
repertory is as follows: April 22, Aida; 24, 
Boheme ; 26, Mme. Butterfly ; 29, Martha or 
The Fair at Richmond, and May 1, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci. The orches- 
tra will consist of members of the Detroit 
Symphony; the chorus will be composed 
of one hundred voices; there will be a ballet 
of twenty-four, and the performances will 
be conducted by Fulgenzio Guerrieri and 
Giacomo Spadoni. 


Montreal Hears Opera 


On March 31, under the direction of Al- 
fredo Salmaggi, the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany of New York opened a week’s engage- 
ment at His Majesty’s Theater, receiving a 
great ovation. The house was sold out be- 
fore the first performance, and the press of 
Montreal was unanimous in its praise of the 
artists and orchestra. 


New York F. of M. C. 


Meets in Rochester 


Etta Hamilton Morris, of Brooklyn, Re- 
elected President—Musical Pro- 
grams a Feature 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The New York Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs ended its seventh state 
convention here, after re-electing Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris, of Brooklyn, president. Mrs. 
John B. Rogers, of Watertown, was re- 
elected first vice-president; Mrs. E. H. Ca- 
hill, of New York City, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles L. Garner, of Rochester, 
third vice-president; Mrs. C. J. La Fleur, of 
Waverly, recording secretary; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Reins, of Ozone Park, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. Elbert Horton, of Al- 
bany, treasurer. 

The board of directors is as follows: 
Mrs. Charles L. Garner and Mrs. J. P. 
Callahan, Rochester; Mrs. J. M. Angus, 
Mrs. Elbert Horton and Miss Olive Schrei- 
ner, Albany; Mrs. Etta H. Morris and 
Kathryn Makin, Brooklyn; Mrs. Nellie M. 
Gould, Albany; Mrs. J. B. Barry, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Blatz and Mrs. Dorothy Reims, Long 
Island; Mrs. Ernest Broadhead, Jamestown; 
Mrs. Donald White, Potsdam; Mrs. Rosalie 
H. Klein, Staten Island; Mrs. John B. Rog- 
ers and Mrs. F. E. Knapp, Watertown; 
Mrs. E. H. Cahill, Mrs. Amy R. Sewards 
and Mrs. Florence T. Maley, New York; 
Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard, Syracuse; Mrs. 
C. J. La Fleur, Waverly. 

\ feature of the closing day was a meet- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FRIEDA KLINK, 
well known contralto, who recently returned to America after six successful years in 
opera and concert in Europe. Miss Klink, who is shown as Ortrud in the above photo- 
graph, will remain in America for the 1930-31 season. 





MUSICAL 


METHODS OLD AND NEW: 


A PLEA FOR THE “OLD” 
By Mrs. A. Theodore Gaillard. 


There seems to be a growing tendency in 
our musical life of today to try to discover 
some new and different way of teaching 
the piano. Teachers claiming to have 
evolved miraculous new methods eliminating 
the so-called “drudgery” of technical exer- 
cises and scales exploit these new discover- 
ies as a distinctive and progressive advance 
in the musical education of children. 

In our material and economic life new 
discoveries and inventions which save labor 
and time are of course a wonderful help. 
But the over-ambitious inventors in the 
realm of music evidently do not realize that 
labor-saving or time-saving innovations in 
the study of the piano do not stand for 
progress, in music—as in every other 
art—successful achievement is attained only 
by the unremitting expenditure of labor and 
ot time 

Although technic certainly demands work, 
it is only a poor teacher who would let any 
pupil regard it as ete" It is very easy 
to inspire children to really like technical 
practice. Even a baby girl of five will take 
the greatest interest in trying to raise her 
little soft fingers, and will enjoy feeling the 
importance and dignity of working. Every 
good teacher realizes the unquestioned ne- 

ssity of also training a child's 
hearing, of rhythm, of musical perception ; 
but it seems so natural to do as a matter 
of course and as a part of the piano teach- 
ing,—as simply and unostentatiously as one 
would tell the correct pronunciation in 
teaching a child to read—-it is hard to under- 
stand why anyone should overestimate the 
importance of these phases of piano instruc- 
tion, or sacrifice to them the all-important 
technical training, which should begin with 
the very first lesson. If a child is supposed 
to learn to play the to be taught to 


since 


sense ol 


piano, 


draw on the blackboard a fever-chart pic- 
ture of a melody seems hardly so important 
as to have the technical equipment to play it. 

There are really no new ways in musical 
education for attaining real achievement. 
There is the one old method which, as we all 
know, all artists have practis sed through the 
ages, that of WORK—patient hours, days, 
weeks, months, years of work—to acquire 
the flawless technic which is the first and 
the most indispensable requisite for the ar- 
tist’s self-expression. 

This “old-fashioned” method has given us 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Hofmann and every other great 
pianist of the world, past and present. Are 
the new labor-saving discoveries of teaching 
how to play without technic, of training 
children’s ears, thoughts, eyes, and feet, to 
the exclusion of fingers, laying the founda- 
tion for developing any pianists of the fu- 
ture ? 


Ruth Ray Scores as Peoria 
Symphony Soloist 


When Ruth Ray appeared as violin soloist 
with the Peoria Symphony Orchestra at 
the Majestic Theater in Peoria, Ill., on 
March 9, she played with genuine artistry 
and sincere musical feeling, according to the 
reviewer for the Peoria Journal, who fur- 
ther stated that technically Miss Ray plays 
superbly and she has that rare gift of play- 
ing with such fire and intensity that she 
does not fail to provoke even the most 
phlegmatic listener to a sympathetic re- 
sponse. That she disposed of the formi- 
dable difficulties of the Conus E minor Con- 
certo with flawless and brilliant technic and 
instilled into the woven fabric of the 
work a great emotional intensity 


closely 
deal of 


COURIER 


and beauty. She also played a group of 
shorter numbers, in which she captivated 
the audience and was recalled for encores, 
according to the same writer. 


English Singers in Bombay 


The English Singers, from last reports, 
were in Bombay, India, where they were 
scheduled for six concerts before sailing for 
England on April 2 

The Singers opened their Far Eastern 
tour in Kyoto, Japan, the latter part of Jan- 
uary, and have been busily concertizing ever 
since. In Tokyo they gave five concerts, the 
last two sung to sold-out houses. At the 
conclusion of the last concert, each of the 
singers was presented with a gaily decorated 
little envelope enclosing a five sen piece. 
This is according to Japanese custom which 
awards the popular actor who succeeds in 
drawing a full house. These envelopes later 
decorate the mirrors of the actor’s dressing- 
room as tangible proof of his popularity. 

The first Tokyo concert was a brilliant 
social event. The British Ambassador, Sir 
John Tilley, had as his guest no less a per- 
sonage than Prince Chichibu, brother of the 
Mikado and next in line to the throne should 
the Mikado die without male issue. 

In their tour of Japan, the English Sing- 
ers were surprised to find that fully ninety 
per cent of their audience was Japanese. 
The enthusiastic calls for a repetition of that 
sprightly sixteenth century duet, John, Come 
Kiss Me Now, would lead one to believe 
that East is West and West is East, so far 
as husbands and wives are concerned. ‘The 
subtitle in Japanese read, “A quarrel between 
a surly husband and a teasing wife.’” Mr. 
Kelly and Miss Carson had to repeat this 
duet at every concert. 

From Japan the Singers traveled on to 
Shanghai and Hongkong, where another en- 
thusiastic reception awaited them. “To hear 
the English Singers once is to return with 
an insatiable appetite for more,” wrote the 
music reviewer of the North China Daily 
News, advice which was fully heeded in the 
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three additional concerts given in Shanghai 
The middle of May will find the English 
Singers in England once more, after having 
sung themselves around the world 


Minneapolis Enjoys 
Chicago Opera 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Minneapolis 

season of opera, with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company as the attraction, was a 
great artistic success. Four performances 
were given on as many days, March 21, 
23, 24, in the Municipal Auditorium, seating 
almost ten thousand persons. The engage- 
ment opened with Lucia Di Lammermoor 
featuring Tito Schipa, Margherita Salvi and 
Richard Bonelli. The second night gave Min- 
neapolis its first performance of The Love 
of Three Kings, by Montemezzi, with Mary 
Garden, Virgilio Lazzari, Rene Maison, and 
Cesare Formichi in the leading roles; Rob- 
erto Moranzoni conducted. Madame But- 
terfly was heard at a matinee performance 
on Sunday with Edith Mason, Antonio Cor- 
tis, Giacomo Rimini and Ada Paggi as lead- 
ing principals, and Moranzoni again conduct- 
ing. The final performance was a gala pres- 
entation of Il Trovatore, with Rosa Raisa, 
Maria Olszewska, Charles Marshall, Rich- 
ard Bonelli and Virgilio Lazzari in the lead- 
ing roles, and Moranzoni once more con- 
ducting. 

The ballet was much in evidence with a 
delightful version of The Dance of the Hours 
after Lucia, a special program after Madame 
Butterfly, and a Gypsy ensemble in Il Trova- 
tore. The surpassing excellence of the prin- 
cipals aroused enthusiastic comment. 

This is the third season of opera with this 
company, and judging by the reaction of au- 
diences arid press, quite the most successful. 
About 23,000 persons attended; every city 
in the northwest sent a delegation. Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott is entirely responsible for the 
success of the gigantic undertaking. 

E. 
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MUSICAL 


Mischa Mischakoff at American 
Conservatory Next Season 


New Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra Joins Violin 
Faculty of Well Known Conservatory. 


A most important announcement is the 
engagement of Mischa Mischakoff, distin- 
guished Russian violinist and new concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
to teach exclusively at the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago. 

Mr. Mischakoff will begin his duties with 
the American Conservatory with the new 
school year in September. Advanced violin 


MISCHA MISCHAKOIF 


violinists 
grasp this 


students and young 
will undoubtedly be 
opportunity to study with such an artist. 
Although much of his time will be taken 
up with his orchestral duties, he will be in a 
position to accept a limited number of stu 
dents. Mischakoff is taking the place of 
Jacques Gordon, the distinguished virtuoso, 
who has resigned his positions with the or- 
chestra and at the conservatory to devote 
his time entirely to the interests of the Gor 


Ca urtis Pupil Gains eomeiins as 
Coach and Conductor 
When Sylvan 


professional 
eager to 


Levin, twenty-seven-year- 
old graduate student of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, made his appearance as conductor 
of an orchestra of fifty in a performance 


SYLI 
student of the 
of Music. 


‘AN LEVIN, 


graduate Curtis Institute 


Scheherazade in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia, on April 13, 
he took definite rank among the rising 
voung conductors of the day. It was a fit- 
ting climax to his work of the present sea- 
son, during which he has been assistant 
coach at the Curtis Institute and assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. He also had been entrusted by 
Leopold Stokowski with the training of the 
chorus for the presentation of Boris Godou- 
noff by the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
fall; and with the choral training for Schoen- 
berg’s Das Gluckliche Hand, presented by 
the orchestra this month in Philadelphia 
and New York 

Young Levin has had a rapid rise in his 
art. Entering the Curtis Institute in 1927 as 
a student in the piano department, he soon 
demonstrated unusual ability as a coach and 
conductor. At the beginning of the present 
season he was given his present post with 


of Ravel's 


don String Quartet and activities as concert 
artist. 

Mischakoff comes to Chicago after a most 
distinguished career in the East as violin 
virtuoso and concertmaster of some of the 
leading symphony orchestras. He served 
three years as concertmaster of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Dam- 
rosch, and for the last two seasons he held 
the same position with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. Both 
in the capacity of an orchestra player and a 
solo violinist, he has gained an enviable 
reputation. He was a violinist of exceptional 
standing abroad when he came to this coun 
try, having toured Russia, Poland and Ger- 
many with great success. Since his arrival 
in the United States, Mischakoff has ap- 
peared frequently in concert and recital. He 
has given three Carnegie Hall recitals and 
was chosen out of 500 as the soloist for 
the Stadium concerts with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in New York in 1923. It was ina 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in which he appeared as soloist that Walter 
Damrosch heard him and invited him to 
become the concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony. 

Mr. Mischakoff was born in Russia. When 
he was nine years old he went to study 
at the Imperial Conservatory of Music in 
Petrograd with Korgueff, a pupil of Leo 
pold Auer. He was graduated from the 
conservatory at the age of sixteen and re- 
ceived the highest prize offered by the insti- 
tution, the gold medal and the Anton Ru 
binstein prize of 1200 gold rubles. Although 
he was under military age he served in 
the Russian army for two years during the 
war. When the army was disbanded he 
became a professor in the government con- 
servatory in Nijni Novogorod on the Volga. 
In 1920 he went to Moscow to join the 
Moscow Opera Orchestra as concertmaster 
and soloist. He also gave a series of re- 
citals in the new capital and appeared with 
the State Symphony Orchestra. 

Since last summer Mr. Mischakoff has 
done extensive teaching and recital work in 
New York and Philadelphia, beside his 
work the Philadelphia Orchestra. His ap 
pearance as with the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra on February 21 and 22, 
playing the Tschaikowsky concerto, was an 
overwhelming success. 


soloist 


Geen Opera Company, 
coaching 
the class in operatic 
acting at the Institute. He still finds time 
to continue his training as an accompanist 
and coach with Harry Kaufman at the Cur- 
tis Institute, and is a member of Mr. Mlynar- 
ski's division of conducting. 


the Philadelphia 
and also assigned to 
Mme. Sembrich and 


Salon New York—wu.S. A. 

Katherine Noack Fiqué and Edyth Totten 
were prominently before the large audience 
of members and friends of Salon New York 

U. S. A., Edyth Totten, president, at the 
Hotel Astor, March 28, the former introduc 
ing The Street Singers and the latter pre 
siding with inimitable wit and_ liveliness 
Katherine Morell, Kathryn Crysler, Samuel 
Cibulski and Raymond Shannon comprise the 
mixed quartet forming The Street Singers, 
Dr. George H. Street, manager. They sang 
Liza Lehmann’s Alice in Wonderland in 
appropriate costumes and very effectively, 
tenor Cibulski giving special pleasure with 
his parody on an Italian aria, Beautiful Soup 
Other features of the up- to-date program 
were Mrs. Owen Kildare, Doris Doscher, the 
Marmein Dancers and various eminent 
guests of honor. 

A Diplomatic Luncheon was given April 
5: and coming events include, A Grand 
Salon, April 25; Grand Prix Ball, May 24, 
and the European trip which begins July 18 
You'll never develop eye trouble from look- 
ing at the bright side of things” is printed 
on the Totten program. 


Walter Edelstein’ s Brilliant Debut 


Walter Edelstein, a young American vio 
linist, who has been studying abroad, made 
an auspicious debut in Paris during Febru 
ary. L’Intransigeant said: “Walter Edel 
stein comes to us from America endowed 
with serious qualities of technic; his tone 
has finesse and personality, and the dis- 
tinctness of his rhythm asserted itself par 
ticularly in the B minor concerto of Saint- 
Saéns.” The other critics were equally fa- 
vorable. 


Haddon Hall Masdleaes Close 
March 


The last concert in the musicales 
held at Haddon Hall in Atlantic City was 
given by Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Bianca 
Saroya, soprano, and Joseph Royer, baritone 


The violinist’s masterly playing of numbers 


students of 
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by Kreisler, Handel, Mendelssohn, Wilhelm), 
Suk, Zimbalist and Sarasate of course 
need no reviewing here. Miss Saroya and 
Mr. Royer also contributed greatly to the 
enjoyment of the concert, both in their solo 
numbers, and in duets from Thais, Il Trova- 
tore and Tales of Hoffmann, their voices 
proving of lovely quality, and sufficient range 
and power. 


Maria Safonoff, Soloist and Joint 
Recitalist 


Maria Safonoff is a daughter of the late 
Wassili Safonoff, Russian conductor and 
pianist, author of The New Formula, a book 
of unique pedagogical value for advanced 


VARIA SAFONOFI 


‘rom the portrait by Wiles 


Irving 


pianists. New York audiences vividly re 
member the enthusiasm Mr.  Safonoff 
aroused when some time ago for several sea- 
sons he appeared at the head of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Maria Safonoff  re- 
ceived most of her musical training from 
her father, who also was the teacher of 
such notable musicians as Josef Lhevinne, 
Scriabine, Medtner and Gretchaninoff. 


MAURICE DUMESNIL’S 





Maurice Dumesnil, French concert 
ist, who arrives early in April on the 
Paris to fulfill his concert engagements 1 
the Middle West before commencing his 
summer master classes at the Kansas City 
yy Conservatory, has just finished one 

his busiest seasons in Europe. 

"Mt. Dumesnil played in his native land, 
both in recital and with the orchestras, and 
was engaged for a long tour of thirty-two 
concerts in the Cultural and Philharmonic 
Societies of Spain, even including two ap 
pearances in Gibraltar. 
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Miss Safonoff made a 
debut in Russia under the 
father. Then, in 1921, es 
and gave concerts in Milan, Turin, Florence 
and other Italian cities until 1924, when 
she came to America. In this country she 
has studied with Sigismond Stojowski 
Miss Safonoff’s American debut was made 
in a New York recital in 1924. The follow- 
ing year she returned to Europe for an 
extensive concert tour which included appear- 
ances in London, Berlin, Paris, Milan, Rome, 
Florence and other cities. Since coming 
back to America Miss Safonoff has 
concertizing in New York and in the West. 
Her recent recital in Carnegie Hall was 
followed by a tour in the Middle West. Be 
sides giving piano recitals, Miss Safonoff 
frequently appears in joint recitals with the 
well known soprano, Julia Mery Gilli 
two artists choose to appear jointly es- 
pecially in two types of programs which 
they have been cultivating since the begin 
ning of their careers: old music from the 
loth to 18th century and music of their 
native country, Russia. 


successful pianistic 
guidance of her 
went to Italy, 
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Cara Verson Wins Praise in 
New York Recital 


In her New York concert, which was ded- 
icated entirely to modern compositions, Cara 

‘erson proved that she 
manding technical equipment, 
the virtuosity note that are 
performance of the works of Ravel, Debussy 
Szymanowski and Scriabin. That was the 
opinion of the New York Staats-Zeitung 
critic, who also reports that there was much 
applause, which brought several encores 
The New York Evening World reviewer 
stated that the Scriabin Poem was a gradu 
ally built up climax of ecstatically luminous 
tone. 

That she offered poetic readings of a col 
lection of modern piano music, with a color 
ful interpretation of Ravel’s Sonatine head 
ing the list, was the verdict of the New York 
\merican reviewer. She presented Ravel's 
Sonatine, a Debussy group, pieces by Bar 
tok, Szymanowski and Scriabin with per 
suasive zeal, subordinating technical show to 
musical impressionism with an artist’s under 
standing, according to the writer for the 


New York limes. 


possesses a com 
brilliance and 
essential in the 
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This was Mr. Dumesnil’s 
the Peninsula, and he 
which has always greeted him there as 
as in the South American republics 

On the occasion of his recital in 
at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, the famous 
critics Joaquin Turina, Salazar and Barroso 
wrote glowing tributes of the artist’s work, 
commenting upon his technical mastery. 

When not concertizing, Mr. Dumesnil 
finds time to teach at his Paris Studio, 
just lately published his newly written book, 
Principles of Master Technic. 


EUROPE 


third tour of 
renewed the success 
well 
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and 
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Cleveland Orchestra Gives 
Annual Tschaikowsky 


Program 
Tibbett and Ponselle Delight 


CLEVELAND, Oun10.—Nikolai Sokoloff cele 
brated with his annual all-Tschaikowsky 
program, playing the Pathetique Symphony, 
the Nutcracker Suite, and the 1812 Over- 
ture. The distinguished conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra always finds a great 
public for his interpretations of Russian 
music. 

A fater pair of concerts by the same 
organization presented the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s Marriage of Figaro, the Symphony 
No. 3 in F major by Brahms, and a new 
composition, heard for the first time in 
these parts, Shepherd Fennel’s Dance, by 
H. Balfour Gardiner. The soloist at this 
concert was the talented young pianist, Isa 
belle Yalkovsky, playing Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto No. 2 in C minor 

Lawrence Tibbett came as soloist on a 
later date and succeeded in packing Masonic 
Hall at both the Thursday night and the 
Saturday afternoon performances The 
youthful opera star, concert singer and movie 
star chose to sing the Credo from Verdi's 
Otello and Wotan’s Farewell. Both were 
excellently sung and beautifully interpreted, 
and the clamorous audience brought Mr. Tib- 
bett back again and again until it looked for 
a while as if the stringent “no encore” rule 
might be broken. The rest of the program 
consisted of the Symphony No. 10 in C 
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major by Schubert and Dohnanyi’s delight- 
ful suite, Rurali- Hungarica. 

Rosa Ponselle came to the New Music 
Hall in concert, accompanied by Stuart Ross, 
who also supplied two piano groups. The 
Ponselle numbers included an aria from 
Spontini’s La Vestale, O Nome Tutelar; 
Quell’ Ruscellette by Paradies, Schubert’s 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Contemplation by 
Widor; Chanson de la Cigale by Lecocaq, 
the Cavatini from Il Trovatore, and songs 
in English by Rhea Silberta, Ward Ste- 
phens, Max Reger and Alexander MacFay- 
den 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, under the 
leadership of Charles D. Dawe, gave an in- 
teresting program of stirring songs by 
Protheroe, Brahms, Rimsky - Korsakoff, 
Handel and others. The soloist was Claudia 
Muzio, who sang a delightful program made 
up of numbers by Veracini, Mozart, Recli, 
Donaudy, Dalcroze, Delibes, Hageman, and 
others, with the Verdi air, Pace, Pace, as 
the tour de force. 2 

Concert Management Arthur 

Judson Notes 


Among the artists who have been en- 
gaged to appear in Havana, Cuba, next sea- 
son are Vladimir Horowitz, Nikolai Orloff, 
Joseph Szigeti and Kathryn Meisle. 

Iidebrando Pizzetti will return to this 
country next season, remaining here from 
October 15 to December 24. He already has 
heen engaged as soloist with the Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Orchestras 

Among the artists under Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson who are to sail for 
abroad soon are Richard Bonelli, who will 
leave after his appearance at the Evanston 
Festival, and Marian Anderson, who will 
sail this month and remain on the Continent 
until next January. Kathryn Meisle is to 
sail in August for concert and opera per- 
formances abroad, and the Hart House 
String Quartet also will go in the fall to 
play throughout England. 


§t. Paul’s Choristers Hold Public 
Service 


The American Guild of Organists’ Festi- 
val Service at St. Paul’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, March 25, was an interesting occasion, 
the fifty men and boys singing the service 
under the direction of Ralph A. Harris. 
Frank L. Sealy and Gottfried H. Federlein 
played organ solos, Rollo F. Maitland giv- 
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ing a talk and demonstration on Improvisa- 
tion, with an address by Rev. Dr. Wallace 
J. Gardner, rector. Unusual singing, includ- 
ing strong and true sopranos, accuracy and 
feeling, marked the choir’s performance un- 
der Mr. Harris. Warden Sealy’s own Or- 
gan Suite was a beautiful tone picture, and 
Mr. Maitland’s improvisation on He Lead- 
eth Me was very lovely. Refreshments and 
a social hour followed in the church house. 


Notes From the Bucharoff Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Simon Bucharoff held their 
last musicale of the season on March 23, re- 
ceiving on this occasion a distinguished gath- 
ering of musicians and music-lovers. <A 


en 


BURTON LANE. 


program of songs, operatic arias and ensem- 
bles was given in a most artistic and bril- 
liant manner by the well known artists, Ade- 
laide Fischer, Grace Leslie, Adele Epstein, 
Joseph Kallini and Edwin Orlando Swain. 
All were gracious with encores and gave 
some of Mr. Bucharoff’s works to the enthu- 
siastic delight of the gathering. 

One of the features of the evening was the 
debut of Bucharoff’s artist-pupil in piano and 
composition, Burton Lane. Young Lane won 
the applause of this critical audience by his 
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playing of a Bach prelude, Liszt’s Love’s 
Dream in A flat and Rigoletto Paraphrase. 
To insistent requests he responded by play- 
ing Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude in C major 
and three of his own compositions in Broad- 
way idiom. Mr. Lane impressed his hearers 
as having extraordinary talent in piano and 
composition which promises well and will no 
doubt be heard from in the near future. 


More Superlative Praise for 
W errenrath 


“Werrenrath Captivates Wichita Music 
Lovers,” “He-Man Singer Reveals Rare, 
Sensitive Art,” “Werrenrath Recital Is 
Feast for Lovers of Sincere Musicianship,” 
“Werrenrath Sings Himself Into the Heart 
of Raleigh Audience,” “Reinald Werrenrath 
Again Merits Brilliant Tribute; Displays 
Unusual Mastery”—thus is told in headlines 
the story of several recent appearances for 
the baritone in Wichita Falls and Dallas, 
Texas; Raleigh, N. C., and Johnstown, Pa. 

In the first of these cities, the Record 
News noted that the voice of this “master 
singer” weaves a spell over his audience, due 
to complete ease of production, smoothness 
of register, rich, vibrant quality, and excep- 
tional adaptibility to changing moods, while 
his stage presence, smiling and informal, 
with occasional small gestures, also takes 
quick possession of his listeners. John Ros- 
enfield, Jr., said of Mr. Werrenrath in the 
Dallas Morning News that he is a thor- 
oughly sensitive and apperceptive artist, a 
singer whose mastery of vocal resources is 
equaled only by the sincerity with which he 
uses them, yet he sings with the modesty of 
one who feels that all art is greater than 
the artist. 

Such superlative praise was equaled in 
the review in the Raleigh Times, which de- 
clared that the noted baritone’s recital will 
remain as one of the high lights and out- 
standing attractions of the Civic Music As- 
sociation series, while the Johnstown Daily 
Democrat vied with these other papers in 
heaping praise upon Mr. Werrenrath, stat- 
ing that he has reached the peak musically, 
has a winning stage presence, and is not to 
be surpassed in clean-cut clear interpreta- 
tions, blending of registers, excellent tone 
expression and clarity in the distinctness of 
words. 


Cooley-Edwards Recital at 
Cleveland Institute 


Ruth Edwards and Carlton Cooley were 
heard on March 28 in a program of viola 
and piano sonatas, at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. The recital was the sixty- 
fourth given by the Institute faculty, and 
comprised sonatas by Bax, Honegger and 
Brahms. 

Both artists conveyed a very favorable 
impression, and gave ample proof of fine 
musicianship in music given over largely to 
a sober, reflective mood. Mr. Cooley’s mel- 
low tone lent itself admirably to the soft 
outlines of the Honegger, as well as to the 
seductive exterior, if somewhat meager con- 
tent of the Bax, while the success of the 
ensemble depended no less upon the clarity 
and sensitiveness of Miss Edwards’ playing. 

The E flat Clarinet Sonata of Brahms has 
less fluidity in the viola version, but in the 
capable hands of these musicians it came off 
with pleasing effect. 


Austral to Sing at Berlin Staats 
Oper 

It is announced that Florence Austral has 
been engaged for appearances next Novem- 
ber and December at the Berlin Staats Oper. 
She will sing Bruennhilde in the three operas 
of the Nibelungen Ring—Walkuere, Sieg- 
fried and Goetterdaemmerung—and will also 
appear in Tristan and Isolde and Aida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amadio sailed from Eng- 
land for Australia on April 4 on the S.S. 
Meloga, after completing a successful “celeb- 
rity” tour of England and spending a few 
days in Paris and Berlin. 

Richard Capel, one of England’s leading 
critics, writes in the London Daily Mail: 
“One might dare to call Miss Austral the 
finest dramatic soprano in the world today.” 
Several critics have dared to call her so. 
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ORE than nine years ago, on 
January 26, 1921, Erika Morini, 
then a child of fifteen, made her 
American debut at Carnegie Hall, 








New York, with a symphony orches- 
tra under the direction of Artur Bo- 





danzky. On this occasion she played 
three concertos with the orchestra. It 
was following this memorable debut 
that Max Smith said, “She is probably 
the most remarkable woman violinist 
the world has ever known.” 


In the month following this debut, 
Erika Morini played four New York 
recitals, with a completely different 








program at each, astounding every 
one with the wealth of her repertoire 
as well as the marvelous technique, 





golden tone and thorough musician- 





ship, which she displayed. 


She was then admitted to be the 
only woman violinist in the class with 
the great virtuosi and was compared 





only to Kreisler, Heifetz and Elman. 


She toured America during 1921-22, 
1922-23 and 1923-24, playing over 200 


concerts in these seasons. 


Following these tours, Miss Morini 
continued her remarkable career in 
continental Europe, England and Aus- 
tralia. From time to time news has 


, a . @ e 6 
come of triumphs in Vienna, Berlin, 
Warsaw, London, Budapest, Paris, 
Melbourne, Sydney. 


Now after a lapse of six years, what 








could be more appropriate than that 3 ” oT" 
dhe Matconclinen. Migsoet Buwenn, World’s Greatest Woman Violinist 
which management introduced her to 

America and booked all of her 


American tours, should again bring Now Booking, October, November and December 1930 


her back to the scene of her former 
, —— 
triumphs P 


The thousands who heard her as a Management 





child will now want to hear her as a 


young woman in the fulness of a Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
great art. Miss Morini will return to 


the United States in the early fall of 33 West 42nd Street 
1930 and will make her first reappear- New York City 


ance in this country at Carnegie Hall, 

Sunday evening, October 5th. There- 

after for three months she will appear 

in the United States Canada and MISS MORINI IS AVAILABLE TO COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATIONS 
, , 
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ears first trumpet of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and held this position with the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Pierre Henrotte, concertmaster of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra and 
formerly concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Chicago Opera, Boston Opera 
and Ensemble, will head the violin 
department. Viola students will have the 
privilege of studying with Leo Barzin, solo 
viola of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and conductor of the American Or- 
chestral Society. John Mundi, who for five 
years was solo cellist with Sir Henry Beech 
am’s London Orchestra, has been engaged 
as instructor of cello. Students of the oboe 
will as their teacher Pierre Mathieu, 
ten years first oboe with the New York 
Symphony. Flute students will be afforded 
the exceptional opportunity of studying 
with the premiere flutist, George Barrere, 
twenty first flutist with the New 
York Symphony. Jan A. Williams, first 
clarinetist with Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony, is to be in charge 
of the clarinets. The instructor of bassoon 
will be Adolph Weiss, formerly first bassoon 
of the Chicago Symphony. Emil Mix, of 
the New York Symphony, Sousa and Pryor 


Beebe 


have 


seasons 
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hands, will instruct in string bass and tuba. 
Horn players will be pleased at the an- 
nouncement of Wendell Hoss as instructor 
on that instrument. Burt Smith, of Sousa’s 
and Pryor’s bands and the National Sym 
phony Orchestra, will instruct baritone and 
trombone. The faculty also consists of fif 
teen additional instructors. 

A student entering the camp has _ his 
choice of four courses. Course I leads to a 
degree of Bachelor of Music and is intended 
for the student entering the educational field. 
Course II is arranged for those who wish 
to enter the professional music field as solo 
ists, members of an ensemble or private 
studio teachers. Course III, for high school 
students, consists of theoretical and practice 
work, drum-majoring and military tactics. 
Course IV has been instituted for instru- 
mental supervisors who find summer the 
only convenient time for post-graduate 
work. This course deals with the many 
problems encountered daily by instrumental 
teachers and supervisors and is so con 
structed as to allow an opportunity for 
making up subjects required for the Bach- 
elor of Music degree, which is fast becoming 
a requisite in most states. These courses 
are thorough and well balanced and the 
practical work is given due consideration by 
means of two fully equipped bands, an ex- 
ceptionally fine symphony orchestra, class 
rehearsals of all sections of the bands and 
orchestra and private instruction. The sub 
ject of transposition, which is too frequently 
reer. is given a prominent place in the 

Camp curriculum. It is stressed in private 
and class work because of its paramount im- 
portance to all people connected with music, 
whether professional musician or educator. 
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Cologne Acclaims 


Nicolai Orloff 


CoLoGNe.-The last Gurzenich concert, 
given under the leadership of Hermann Ab- 
endroth, was, for several reasons, particu- 
larly fascinating. First of all, the program 
included modern music—a rare occurrence 
in this series; secondly, Cologne on this oc- 
casion made the acquaintance of Nicolai Or- 
loff, a pianist of very uncommon stature; 
and lastly it was very pleasant to see and 
hear that neither Abendroth nor his orches- 
tra showed any traces of end-of-the-season 
weariness, but gave a brilliant performance 
of a program that was as taxing as it was 
interesting. 

The first performance of the overture to 
Paul Hindemith’s much discussed opera, 
Neues vom Tage, proved to be a particularly 
happy concert piece, full of sparkling whim- 
sicalities. _Hindemith’s individual, artistic 
polyphony is always full of melodic life and 
fascinates its hearers with its wealth of orig 
inal rhythms. The applause following this 
work was so spontaneous and persistent that 
\bendroth felt himself called upon to repeat 
the work. 

Or.orr’s SUCCESS 

Immediately following this came Chopin's 
F minor piano concerto played by Orloff, 
and thanks to the elegance of his passage 
work, his absolute mastery of all technical 
difficulties and his extraordinarily subtle 
nuances, it was a great experience. The im- 
pression that one was listening to one of the 
most sensitive pianists of our time was gen- 
eral and expressed itself in enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Cologne music lovers hope to greet 
Orloff here soon again. 

Abendroth, who had accompanied the con- 
certo with most tactful restraint, closed the 
concert with a spirited performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s imperishable sixth svm 
phony. ans ip 


National Opera Club Offers 
Herbert Program 


Herbert In Memoriam 
given by the National 
Baroness Katha- 


The annual Victor 
combined with ball, 
Opera Club of America, 
rine Evans von Klenner, president, at the 
A. W. A. Clubhouse on March 27, pro- 
vided a program of much variety. 

Elsa Stralia sang Herbert arias and songs 
with dramatic soprano interpretation, fol 
lowed later by sung with distinct 
enunciation and brilliant voice. John Gurney, 
first prize winner at the National Opera 
Club Herbert Contest of 1929, sang the Vac- 
Song (Natoma) with bravura, an] 
heard in a sweetly sung Old Eng- 
lish ditty as well as the Faust Mephisto 
serenade. Roy Cropper, tenor, unexpectedly 
went on a Keith circuit tour, his place being 
taken by Fortunio Bonnanova, Spanish bari- 
tone, who won popularity singing at the 
Empire Theater. Charles Isaacson gave a 
tribute to Victor Herbert, also referring io 
Mme. von Klenner’s work and influence for 
the creation of opera audiences, and Jacque 
line de Moor and Ralph Douglas played 
splendid accompaniments 

President von Klenner read a letter from 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Mrs. Charles Davis, vice-president, said a 
few words. Guests of honor were introduced 
and the reception of guests followed the 
program. Mesdames Augustus Kiesele, Na 
than Loth and Amy Schiff were chairmen 
respectively of Reception, Artist, and Plat 
form. Dancing closed the evening 
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There will come to the ears of the 


dy tri 


heart 
people 
The ecstasy of sound 


No mo rap 
No more 
As we 
And 
For 


For you 


knuckles, 
hours of hate, 

d and dredged 
musical fate 
Path of 


better rule 


ping of 


straine and pounded 
bewailed our 
there’s light on the Musi 
there’s a 


You'll play with a smile when you listen in 
School. 


BarNeETTA Brown. 


There at the Seymour 
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DAN GRIDLEY 


—CA Tenor Decidedly In Demand — 





EARLY BOOKINGS 
Season 1930 and 193| 


Cincinnati Music Festival... May 1931. 

Four Performances .. . Friends of Music ... Artur Bodanzky conducting 
Pacific Coast Recital Tour... February 1931. 

Mendelssohn Choir . . . Pittsburgh .. . 1931... Ernest Lunt conducting. 
Cleveland Orchestra . . . Nikolai Sokoloff... April 1931. 

St. Cecilia Club... New York... 1931... Victor Harris conducting. 


OUTSTANDING APPEARANCES 
1929 and 1930 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra . . . “Psalmus Hungericus” [Kodaly] Arturo Toscanini 


conducting ... November 2Ist and 22nd, 1929. 
Barbizon Recital... New York ... November 13, 1929. 


League of Composers... “Daniel Jazz” [Gruenberg] ... December 18th, 1929. 
Philadelphia Civic Opera... “Aida”... January 2nd, 1930... Alexander Smallens conducting. 
Schola Cantorum . . . New York . . . “Taillefer” [Strauss] . . . January 15, 1930 . . . Hugh Ross conducting. 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra... New York .. . Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1930... 
“La Giara” [Casella], Bemardino Molinari conducting . . . on tour Philadelphia, Washington, 


Baltimore, Brooklyn under Molinari. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting . . . February 6, 7 and 8, 1930. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Dr. Rodzinski conducting . . . February 27, 28, 1930. 
Philadelphia Civic Opera... “Il Trovatore” ... March 13th, 1930... Alexander Smallens conducting. 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra . . . “Psalm 80” [Roussel] Leopold Stokowski . . . April 19, 21, 1930. 
Brockton, Mass. . . . April 18, 1930 . . . George Dunham conducting. 
Halifax Music Festival... Nova Scotia... April 28, 29 and 30, 1930. 
Music Festival, Ann Arbor, Michigan... May 14, I5 and 16, 1930. 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS bat 


“A voice that has been admirably tained, freely emitted and adroitly managed” . . . LEONARD LIEBLING—NEW YORK AMERICAN. 
“Tones, free and of wide range, emotionally expressive without exaggeration, virile without harshness” . . . NEW YORK TIMES. 
“Gridley delivered the solo tenor part in clarion tones and with clean enunciation” . . . PITTS SANBORN—NEW YORK TELEGRAM. 
“Gridley sang his music and interpreted the text [‘Daniel Jazz'] with admirable effect” . . . OLIN DOWNES—NEW YORK TIMES. 
“A master of this style of work [‘Messiah’]. He both entertains and educates the vocal student as well as the lay listener” 

. . . NEWARK EVENING NEWS. 
“"Celeste Aida’ gave the tenor an opportunity to prove his dramatic comprehension” . . . PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


A tenor voice, clear, rich and with ample power, with a musician's brain and an artist's heart to give it value” 


. . . KARLETON HACKETT—CHICAGO EVENING POST. 
“Gridley’s singing among great concert highlights” . . . PATTERSON GREENE —LOS ANGELES EXAMINER. 


MANAGEMENT 
Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd St, New York, N. Y. 
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JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1930 





Josef LHE VINNE 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso—Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teachers’ Class. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
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Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O. Director 
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Direction Gail Martin Haake 
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Edoardo Sacerdote, 
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Director 
Intensive course and rehearsals in operatic roles. 
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Vienna Concert Receipts Affected by Radio 


(Continued from page 5) 


success both with the public and the press 
in Rachmaninoff’s second concerto. 

Malko was also guest conductor of one 
of the Workers’ Symphony Concerts, thus 
completing in triumph the cycle which 
started with his European debut two years 
ago. Then a virtually unknown quantity 
in Europe’s concert life, Malko now has 
to his record successful engagements in 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Prague, Munich and 
South America. 

WEBERN’S MAGNETISM 

The rest of the Workers’ Concerts were 
this year conducted by Richard Strauss and 
Anton von Webern. The latter is an aston- 
ishing figure. Three or four years ago, 
when he first started this work, he was a 
veritable amateur. Today Webern is a great 
conductor, in the truest sense of the word. 
His magnetism—without pose of any sort— 
is tremendous, and at once subjugates both 
orchestra and audience. Of all living con- 
ductors, none is more like Gustav Mahler, 
both as regards his somewhat jerky, often 
erratic and never “beautiful” movements, 
and his almost demoniacal abandon. As a 
man Webern is quiet, modest and shy; as 
a composer, he is the creator of esoteric, 
almost anaemic music; as a conductor, he 
is a fanatic and a demon. 

In a period when composers write so 
much for chamber orchestra, as they do at 
present, the absence of a first-rate chamber 
organization, from which Vienna has suf- 
fered, is a serious matter. But a new 
orchestra has now filled the gap. It con- 
sists of about forty young musicians gathered 
by Othmar Steinbauer under the name of 
the Wiener Kammer-Konzert-Vereinigung. 
They rehearsed for two years, day by day, 
before making their debut; and thus, even 
at their first appearance, they were a well- 
nigh perfect ensemble. They cultivate the 
classics and pre-classics, especially the lesser 
known works; their Haydn, for instance, 
is noteworthy. By now they have arrived 
at the point where prominent soloists are 
glad to play with them. The Rosés— 
Arnold, the father, and Alma, the daughter 
—played the Bach double concerto at one 
of their recent concerts, and Magda Tag- 
liafero, brilliant Brazilian pianist, gave a 
marvelously clear-cut performance of 
Mozart’s Coronation Concerto. 

PrerFecT CHAMBER Music 


Lately this band of young enthusiasts has 
begun to include the moderns in their pro- 
gram scheme. Paul Hindemith’s Spielmusik 
had a brisk performance, and Josef Matthias 
Hauer’s Seven Pieces for Chamber Or- 
chestra received a really perfect world pre- 
miere. Hauer, this strange prophet of a 
strange gospel, is gradually coming into his 
own. Weird as his teachings may seem in 
theory, they make strong, healthy, melodic 
music in practice. 

Anton von Webern’s Symphony, opus 
21, was the principal novelty in the cycle of 
chamber concerts given by the Kolisch 
Quartet in conjunction with Eduard Steuer- 
mann, the pianist. To admit that I did 
not grasp Webern’s piece at this first, un- 
prepared hearing, is an admission of courage, 
not of weakness. One invariably feels the 
depth and workmanship behind Webern 
music, a sincerity which is beyond doubt— 
but his latest opus seems even more baffling 
than any that preceded it. 

VIENNA ReEjEcTS OBJECTIVITY 

The Kolisch Quartet’s series was given 
before pitifully small audiences. This native 
ensemble plays much modern music as well 
as the classics in its own, inimitably “ob- 
jective” style; but Vienna, it seems, is not 
properly receptive to Germany's “objecti- 
vity. 

A new quartet which is coming more and 
more into vogue is the Sedlak Winkler 
Quartet of Vienna. Their style comes near- 
est of anyone’s to the native Viennese taste: 
they are brilliant, musical and more addicted 
to a spontaneity approaching improvisation 
than to recognizable drill. The latest 
novelty of the Sedlak Winkler organization 
was a piano quartet by Joan Manen. The 
composer himself, long known as a brilliant 
violinist, was present to play the piano part, 
and did it in grand style. His work is 
dashing, well-constructed and__ beautiful, 
though perhaps not strictly chamber music ; 
it was enthusiastically received. 

A Fine New QUARTET 

The Anita Ast Quartet—four charming 
and capable young women—has given its 
second concert. Since its debut, four months 
ago, this quartet has been steadily approach- 
ing perfection. Their ensemble work shone 
brightly in Debussy’s Quartet and in 
Beethoven. For the Brahms pianoforte 
quintet Madame Hedwig Kanner Rosenthal, 
the brilliant and versatile wife of the great 
Moriz, presided at the piano with authority 
and fine musicianship. 

Pianists come and pianists go, but some— 
a few—live on forever. And Wilhelm 

3achaus, relatively speaking, is one of those 
that remain. He is Vienna’s own pianist 


by now; few rival him in drawing power 
and personal popularity. Ignaz Friedman’s 
followers recently delighted in his a 
and insisted on encore after encore. Leopold 

Godowsky, too, has come back, and again 
brought ‘with him the wonders of an in- 
fallible and dazzling technic. 

WaLtTeR RUMMEL’s SUCCESS 

Among the new pianists of the past weeks, 
Walter Rummel, one of the American 
artists who has made his home in Paris, 
was notable for his big interpretations of 
Liszt and for most of his Chopin. A rather 
too strenuous advance publicity had pitched 
Vienna’s expectations high, and the fact 
that Rummel lived up to them was in itself 
a victory. His Parisian colleague, Lazare 
Levy, proved himself to be a pianist of 
unusual gifts. He made a_particular im- 
pression with his Debussy. From Paris, too, 
came another pianist, Marcelle Meyer; she, 
too, was at her best in her French numbers. 

A welcome arrival, though by no means 
a newcomer, was Magda Tagliafero, Brazil- 
ian pianist. The memory of her Central 
European debuts—at the Salzburg Festival 
under Knappertsbusch, and later under 
Abendroth in Vienna—were still fresh. Al- 
so her recital of last October was well re- 
membered, and Vienna knew what to ex- 
pect from her. But her success this time 
exceeded even these expectations. As 
soloist with the Kammer Konzert Vereini- 
gung she played Mozart’s Coronation Con- 
certo with a brilliance and clarity of con- 
struction that were a delight. A big Chopin 
group was the principal feature of her re- 
cent recital, which also contained pieces by 
Debussy, de Falla, Granados and Albeniz. 
A large audience gave her ovations, and 
few recitalists this season can boast of as 
many encores. With her brilliant technic, 
colorful touch, and vivid, musicianly in- 
terpretations, Tagliafero is undoubtedly one 
of the great pianists of the day; in Vienna 
she is the pianist of the hour. 

TEMIANKA’S TRIUMPHANT DEBUT 

A new name among violinists, but one 
to be remembered, is Henri Temianka. 
Polish by race, British by education and 
\merican by adoption, he is one of those 
happy cosmopolitan mixtures that are bound 
to succeed. Musicianship, technic and in- 
telligence are three important ingredients 
in a growing career, and he possesses them 
in an unusual degree. His public received 
him with open arms, and the press unani- 
mously acclaimed him. The Mendelssohn 
Concerto has rarely been played with such 
big tone and style here; nor have we often 
heard new music, like the intricate Notturno 
e Tarantella of Szymanowski, interpreted 
with such intellectual insight. Temianka’s 
success was great. 

Another violinist from abroad has come 
into his own here this season, namely, Anton 
Maaskoff. He has played in Vienna before, 
but never more beautifully and successfully 
than this time. He was one of the three 
soloists on this year’s programs of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde—Bachaus and 
Harold Bauer being the other two—and, 
with his playing of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in these important concerts he com- 
pleted his conquest of Vienna. A crowd 
of two thousand listeners filled the big 
Konzerthaus Saal for Maaskoff’s two sub- 
sequent recitals, and accorded him an en- 
thusiastic reception. His programs were 
imposing: only a master of both style and 
virtuosity could cope so successfully with 
such extremes as the sonatas of Handel 
or Busoni on one side and the Glazounoff 
concerto on the other, as well as a wealth 
of shorter numbers. Some artists conquer 
at their first appearance; others, musicians 
more than virtuosos, gain their ground 
slowly but steadily. Maaskoff’s victory in 
Vienna was of the second sort—but it is 
now complete. PauL BEecHERT. 


Rock Ferris’ Continued Success 


Rock Ferris will concertize abroad for 
another year. He recently had splendid 
success in Milan, Venice and Budapest, re- 
ceiving excellent press comments every- 
where. The pianist will appear soon in 
Prague and Stockholm. His success was 
such in Budapest that he has been engaged 
for next season with the Philharmonic. 


Nana Genovese Busy 


Nana Genovese sang at the Verdi Club 
concert on April 9, also recently for the Na- 
tional Society of Patriotic Women of 
America at the Hotel Plaza. Her program 
consisted of an aria from Herodiade, Mirane 
Asi, de Fuentes, I Love Life, Mana-Zucca, 
and Ay Ay Ay. Mme. Genovese broadcasts 
regularly over WBMS 


Cara Verson Plays in Milwaukee 
_Cara_Verson appeared in a causerie re- 
cital, Vignettes of Modern Pianism, before 
the MacDowell Club of Milwaukee, Wis., 
on April 1, scoring her customary success. 
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RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 





N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH 


One forgot violinism; this was beauty. 





IN« Eee 
He performed with his usual fluency and 


emotional warmth... 


N. Y. AMERICAN 


Each new appearance here reveals im- 





proved poise, finish and artistic depth. 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD 


None of his contemporaries draws quite 





so rich a tone, at once powerful and un- 
forced. It was singularly immaculate in 


quality... 


N. Y. SUN 

He played with .. . full tone of trans- 

lucent quality and impeccable intona- 
N. Y. TIMES tion. Mr. Rosen’s performance certainly 
revealed him at his very best. 





. . an audience which gave the young violinist a roaring 


welcome home... 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
A tone of ample size, a rich and fluent quality, devotion to the 


pitch and technical brilliance, marked his performance... 





N. Y. WORLD 
He displayed the smooth tone and the security of interpretation 


with which he has been identified... 





BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 

. increasingly admirable, since the gain which For dates and terms address 
he evidenced as an artist was little short of re- a P . 
markable ...a steady flow of golden tone, a sin- Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
cerity of manner and a complete command of his Fisk Building, New York 


instrument’s technique. 
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CESARE SODERO’S INTERESTING CAREER 


Noted Radio Conductor a Youthful Prodigy—His Opera, Russian 
Shadows, to Be Given at Venice in June. 


Cesare Sodero is a name that is known 
probably to millions of people in the United 
States, but might not be recognized by all 
of them in print. Radio announcers have 
been so carefully drilled in the pronouncing 
of this Italian name that they give it a sound 
that is very far removed from what the aver- 
age American would make of it. Probably 
most of us would call it “Caesar,” but the 


{RE SODERO 
1UL LONGONE. 


CES 
and P. 


and of course Mr. Sodero 

and for that matter any other Ital 

sound like “Chaysaray,” and 

dded to it, it sounds 

word, “Chaysaraysodero.” Gen- 

it is turned into a phrase, 
’ 


radio announcer, 
himself, 
ian, makes it 
when the “Sodero” is a 
like a single 
erally speaking, 
“Cesare Sodero conducting. 

For conducting is what Mr. Sodero does 
or at least it is one of the things that he does 
at the present time, and has been doing for 
some years past. In fact, although he was 
trained as a cellist and became a very bril- 
liant performer on that instrument, widely 
recognized for his skill, he tumbled into con- 
ducting quite by accident as a result of his 
ability to meet the an unex- 
pected emergency. 


exigen ies of 


This was when he was fourteen years old. 
Like so many young Italians, Sodero, who 
was born in Naples, began his studies early, 
and made the sort of progess that one does 
when one is musically talented, of a musical 
race in a musical country. His ability was 
early recognized, and he began playing in 
opera orchestras. The door of opportunity 
was opened to him by the absence of the 
conductor who was supposed to take charge 
of an opera performance, and the youthful 
Sodero was called upon to take his place. 
This began his career, and he might then 
and there have followed it up. 

It so happened, however, that in the early 
part of his life this boy was destined to ad- 
venture. He was invited by friends to go to 
Russia, an invitation which he saw fit to 
accept, and he spent in that country an inter- 
esting year playing in various orchestras and 
meeting numerous noted musicians. 

After leaving Russia, Sodero joined an- 
other opera company as cellist, and jour- 
neyed to Tunis in Northern Africa. Here 
again the conductor who was to have wielded 
the baton over the performances failed to 
materialize or was found incompetent, and 
Sodero was called upon to take his place. 
For more than two months he conducted 
every night, sixty or sixty-five times, and 
got, of course, a large and valuable practical 
experience which has stood him in good 
stead in his subsequent career. 

He then journeyed to Egypt, and in Alex- 
andria and Cairo again played and con- 
ducted. It was here that he began his career 
as a composer, winning a very outstanding 
and notable success with a ballet. 

The custom in opera in Egypt is, as else- 
where, that a work is given a few perform- 
ances in the repertory. Instead of this, 
Sodero’s ballet was such a marked success 
that it was played day after day through a 
long series of performances. 

Finally, with Campanini, he came to 
America and played, and was associated with 
him at the Manhattan Opera House and 
elsewhere. Mr. Sodero settled definitely in 
America at that time and has not visited 
Europe since. He was on tour with the 
Savage company and conducted many oper- 
atic performances. He then took charge of 
the recording work at the Edison Phono- 
graph Studios, and was there for ten years. 
Under his direction thousands of records 
were made. 

In recounting his reminiscences Mr. So- 
dero remarks that when radio began he 
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quickly saw the writing on the wall, and 
realized the importance of this new device, 
then, of course, in its infancy. He says that 
it was gradualiy borne in upon him that as 
radio advanced and was perfected the phono- 
graph would decline, and he decided to take 
his chance with radio. 

The plunge was made, but, says Mr. So- 
dero, though he got a position, he got ex- 
ceedingly little money out of it. The system 
in those days was to pay a conductor a cer- 
tain sum out of which he must provide his 
orchestra and his artists. It was possible 
to make something by engaging the cheapest 
of artists, but Mr. Sodero was too astute and 
farseeing to fall into any such error. He 
was also, it may be surmised, too much of a 
musician. Probably it would have been for 
him a painful experience to associate himself 
with second rate musicians and artists. 

However that may be, Mr. Sodero had 
the wisdom and the courage to make his 
“hours” as good as was possible. On one 
occasion, he says by way of illustration, 
after spending days in arranging and re- 
hearsing music he found himself at the end 
of the week, after paying for his musicians 
and artists, with $37.50 in his pocket for his 
week’s work. 

It did not look as if radio were likely to 
prove a golden opportunity. However, as 
we all now know, radio development, both 
mechanically and financially, proved to be 
extraordinarily rapid. The mechanical part 
of broadcasting stations was improved, and 
receiving sets became month after month 
better and better, so that hardly had one pro- 
vided himself with a set when something far 
superior was placed on the market. Adver- 
tisers saw their opportunity to reach a wider 
public than had ever been touched before, 
and commercially radio became an astound- 
ingly healthy and exuberant infant. 

With radio grew those who were most 
worthy, and among these was Sodero. His 
name, pronounced in the Italian manner, and 
a mystery indeed to most people who heard 
it until it began to get into print, was soon 
familiar to everybody. His specialty was 
opera at first, but he became ultimately di- 
rector of symphonic as well as opera per- 
formances for the National Broadcasting 
Company, and has given some of the most 
artistic classical offerings that have over been 
given over the air, among them a perform- 
ance, occupying an hour and a half, of ex- 
cerpts from Parsifal. 

Meantime this conductor and director was 
also a composer. There were times when 
his radio contracts required of him to pro- 
duce a musical score every week, and here 
his experience and the thoroughness of his 
training came into play, and he was able to 
attain satisfactory results quickly and with- 
out excessive strain or fatigue. Also he was 
often called upon to make arrangements and 
to reduce scores to the limitations of the 
radio studio. 

In spite of this work, however, he had 
serious composition in mind and created an 
opera. This opera is entitled Russian Shad- 
ows. The scene is laid in Russia and the plot 
highly dramatic and intense. 

The libretto was prepared for Mr. Sodero 
in English and the music written to the Eng- 
lish words, and, although the text has since 
then been translated into Italian, this is in 
fact an American opera. 

For a time this great work, like so many 
others in this country where there is little 
opportunity for operatic production, lay on 
the shelf, but at last its composer was in- 
duced to bring it forward, and persuaded to 
give it a radio performance. This was done 
under the composer’s own direction last year, 
occupying two evenings, it being too long to 
be included in any single radio performance 
as radio hours are now arranged. It was 
repeated by request this season. It is in 
three acts, four scenes, the last act being di- 
vided into two scenes. The introduction to 
the third act is a symphonic poem which 
merges into the dramatic action which fol- 
lows. To this poem Mr. Sodero gave the 
title Russian Shadows, which thus became 
the name of the opera. 

Now this work has been so successful and 
so widely acclaimed by those who have be- 
come familiar with it that it is to be given 
in Venice in June at the Malibran Theater, 
the impresario being Paul Longone. It is a 
strange coincidence that Mr. Sodero and Mr. 
Longone were fellow-students in the famous 
Conservatory of Music at Naples and that 
now Mr. Longone is to produce his friend’s 
first opera. He is enthusiastic about it and 
believes it will be a great success. Those 
who heard the radio performance wiil share 
this belief. 


Noted Composer’s Songs on Utah 
Club Program 


On April 8, the exclusive Utah Club of 
New York gave a reception at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in honor of Maestro Seismit- 
Doda, composer. This club usually presents 
only artists from the state of Utah, but 
judging by the success of the noted com- 
poser’s songs, as sung by Marianne Vota, 
contralto, the club made a wise exception in 
this case. 

The compositions programmed were 
Dream, Notte Lunore, Le Livre de la Vie, 


1930 


Isabelita, Revelation, O Luce Mia and Kiss 
Me Again Goodbye. Each was heartily ap- 
plauded and appreciated by the select audi- 
ence, which included many well-known mu- 
sicians. The songs were colorful and gave 
Mme. Vota ample opportunity to display her 
versatility and her splendid contralto voice 
with its unusual pianissimos. 


April 19, 


Florence Hardeman’s European 
Tour 


Florence Hardeman, violinist, has been 
playing a great deal in Europe the past two 
months. She sailed in December with her 


FLORENCE HARDEMAN 
husband, Albert Heckman, well known 
painter and etcher, for a little vacation, 
after her long tours and to prepare for her 
next concerts in America. Instead, she has 
been in constant demand for recitals. 

She has written her manager, Vera Bull 
Hull, about her interest and delight in play- 
ing for the enthusiastic audiences in Sicily. 
Here she found a few very good grand 
pianos, an excellent accompanist, and has 
been engaged constantly for private musi- 
cales. Many wealthy English, Germans and 
Italians have villas there, also the nobility, 
and they have all overwhelmed Miss Harde- 
man with attention. She writes that their 
demonstration and enthusiasm have been a 
great inspiration. 

After going to Naples, Rome, Florence 
and Vienna, Miss Hardeman was scheduled 
to play in Munich, Berlin and Paris, return- 
ing to America the end of April. 
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GIGLI 


40 Performances at the Metropolitan in the follow- 
ing operas: MANON LESCAUT, GIOCONDA, 
MANON (Massenet), BOHEME, AFRICANA, 
MIGNON, DON GIOVANNI, BUTTERFLY, 
RIGOLETTO, TRAVIATA, RONDINE, 
ELISIR D’AMORE. 








30 Concerts from Coast to Coast. 





3 Radio Broadcasts. 





10 New Victor Records. 





COMING SEASON 








May 23: Concert—Pleyel Hall, Paris. 


May 25 to June 14: Performances Covent Garden, 
London. 


June 18: Concert at Zurich. 


June 20 to 29: Gala Performances—Teatro Reale 
dell’Opera in Rome. 


July 1 to 10: Open Air Performances at Monte Carlo. 


Aug. 1 to 15: Special Performances at Rimini and 
Venice. 





Sept. 7 to Oct. 11: Nine Performances with the San 
Francisco Grand Opera Co. 


Oct. 14 to 21: Concerts at Denver—Chicago—Detroit 
—Toronto. 


a Oct. 21: Beginning of the Tenth Season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Photo by Carlo Edwards, N. Y. 
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Full information regarding these Master Classes 


may be had by addressing 


The Registrar, Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








APRIL 7 


Hortense Yule 


The first New York appearance of Hor- 
tense Yule, soprano, of Bellingham, Wash., 
drew a large and appreciative audience to 
Steinway Hall. A note on the program gave 
the information that the fair singer received 
her early musical training at the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, studying piano and 
organ as well as voice. She continued her 
studies at the Chicago Musical College and 
during the past four years has been study- 
ing with Mme. Esperanza Garrigue. 

In her three opening arias by Mozart, Miss 
Yule immediately demonstrated the excellent 
results of such thorough training. Her pow- 
erful voice is perfectly placed, and intona- 
tion, diction and interpretation are all of a 
high order. That test piece for dramatic 
sopranos, Casta Diva, from Norma, was 
given with ease, fluency and intensity. Fol- 
lowed four French songs by Liszt, Vuiller- 
moz, Duparc and Bachelet; an Italian suite 
of three songs, Marine, by Alaleona; Eng- 
lish songs by Rachmaninoff, Elgar, Marum 
and Hageman. At the piano was Kurt 


Ruhrseitz. 
APRIL 8 


Russian Benefit Concert 

A committee headed by Grand Duke Alex- 
ander of Russia, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn and 
Prince Paul A. Chavchavdze sponsored the 
first American performance of a Musical 
Mosaic for the benefit of the Russian Cul- 
tural Center at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tuesday evening. The first part 
of the program included operatic arias by 
Viadimir Dubinsky, Nina Koshetz and Ga- 
briel Leonoff and Persian Dance of Kho- 
vanchina, in which Mordkin appeared with 
his ensemble. Following the concert pro- 
gram came the presentation of Russian 
Gypsy Songs, Musical Mosaic in two acts, 
which called for a cast of more than one 
hundred performers, including _ soloists, 
chorus, ballet and orchestra. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Leopold Stokowski returned to the fold on 
Tuesday evening, April 8, in an all-Russian 
program which was heard by a large and 
fashionable Carnegie Hall audience. The dis- 
tinguished conductor was given a rousing 
welcome. Needless to say the concert 
proved of more than usual high calibre. The 
orchestra responded with alacrity to the 
genius of this man, with a big following 
here, and the program was magnificently 
performed. 

The first part was devoted to the older 
Russians: Glinka’s Kamarinskaya, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s La Grande Paque Russe, Mous- 
sorgsky’s Entr’acte from Khowantchina, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet. No de- 
tailed comment is necessary, except to say 
that all the works received their just due. 

The second half was devoted to the mod- 
erns, two novelties being Prokofieff’s Over- 
ture, originally written at the invitation of 
the Aeolian Company for the opening of 
their new building on Fifth Avenue and given 
its premiere in Moscow in 1927. The work 
was rescored for larger orchestra later. 
Krehn’s Ode to the Memory of Lenin also 
proved highly interesting. The Myaskowsky 
symphony No. 10, in one movement, was 
brilliantly rendered, its varied changes in 
tempo being particularly interesting. There 
was warm enthusiasm for both orchestra and 
conductor. 


Harvard Glee Club 


Under the exacting leadership of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, the Harvard Glee 
Club gave its annual concert at Town Hall 
in the evening before a very large audi- 
ence. The pioneer among college groups in 
establishing lofty standards in the choice of 
programs and in the admirable quality of 
performance, the singers from Cambridge 
again gave manifest pleasure to their hear- 
ers. Their program listed classical and mod- 
ern songs, including items from Byrd and 
Handel: an effective setting of the 121st 
Psalm, by Darius Milhaud; Three Pictures 
From the Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein ; 
a chorus from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Ruddi- 
gore: Holst’s Dirge for Two Veterans; 
numbers by Parry and Brahms; Russian, 
Welsh and Finnish folk songs, and the Cole- 
ridge-Tavlor Drake’s Drum, in which thirty 
former members of the club joined the un- 
dergraduates on the stage, with accompany- 
ing applause from the audience. Needless to 
say, there were encores. 


American Orchestral Society 


The ninth concert by the American Or- 
chestral Society was given at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon under the able di- 
rection of Chalmers Clifton. The audience 
was large and appreciative throughout an 
interesting program. a 

Beginning with Lalo’s overture to Le Roi 
d’Ys the orchestra next gave the Humper- 


dinck arrangement of Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey from Goetterdaemmerung. It was 
an intensely interesting reading which Mr. 
Clifton gave the work and one that received 
fine support from the members of his or- 
ganization. 

The soloist for the occasion was Sylvia 
Lent, who is heard much too seldom here- 
abouts. She chose Mozart’s A Major Con- 
certo (K. 219), the three movements of 
which were played with aristocratic distinc- 
tion. Miss Lent’s sensitive understanding of 
their melodic intent, together with her ex- 
cellent execution of the more elaborate pas- 
sages, made the concerto quite the after- 
noon’s piece de resistance. 

The first and third parts of Rimsky- 
Korsakofft’s Tsar Saltan Suite closed the 
program. They were brilliantly effective, 
thanks to Mr. Clifton and the estimable 
group at his command. There was much 
applause at the close. 


APRIL 9 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


Spring is here with its annual wonders, 
and a veritable echo of it was in Tosca- 
nini’s conducting of the perennially fresh 
music by Mendelssohn, the nocturne and 
scherzo from A Midsummer Night’s Dream: 
after his solo in the former the hornist was 
personally applauded, the audience recog- 
nizing his true worth. This music remains ef- 
fective always—marvelous music and orches- 
tration for the boy Mendelssohn composed 
it when he was but sixteen years of age. 
Next following in popular success was the 
prelude and finale from Tristan and Isolde, 
which brought out all the baton can draw 
from an orchestra under Toscanini; the 
glorious music worked its usual witchery, 
for it comes from and goes to the heart. 
Brahms’ third symphony was the remaining 
orchestral work, played with intensity and 
special songfulness, especially by the violins. 
The novelty of the evening lay in a first 
performance of Symphonic Variations for 
violin and orchestra by Castelnuova-Tedesco, 
Concertmaster Guidi playing the solo-part. 
It proved to be a work of dignity and true 
musicianship, but not especially appealing to 
either audience or players. The audience was 
large as usual, conductor and_ orchestra 
sharing the public’s recognition of a high- 
class performance. 


APRIL 10 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky at 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, the pro- 
gram consisting of the Academic Festival 
overture, the B flat piano concerto, and the 
fourth symphony, all by Brahms. Artur 
Schnabel, who had not been heard here for 
some years, revealed his familiar talents in 
the concerto. 

The orchestra was heard again on Satur- 
day afternoon, giving the first symphony and 
the D minor piano concerto (Schnabel, solo- 
ist) and repeating the Academic overture, 
all by Brahms again. 


Anna Winitsky 


Anna Winitsky, a young pianist who was 
heard here last season, reappeared on 
Thursday evening, this time at Town Hall, 
before a good sized audience, who received 
her with apparent pleasure. 

Miss Winitsky’s program, an exacting one, 
comprised: suite in D minor, second book 
of English suites, Bach; fantasie in C major, 
Schubert; impromptu, first, prelude, B 
minor and scherzo, B minor, Chopin; Al- 
ceste de Gluck, Saint-Saéns ; etude, F minor, 
Liszt, Clair de Lune, Debussy and etude, 
G flat, Moszkowski. i 
_ Her playing, since last year, shows much 
improvement. She has a good technic and 
a nice tone that go far to make her present 
work enjoyable. To be sure, with develop- 
ment, she will doubtless overcome whatever 
defects one now notes. 


APRIL Il 
Juilliard Graduate School Orches- 
tra and Bach Cantata Club 


At Town Hall a large audience attended 
the presentation of Bach’s Art of Fugue by 
(Continued on page 20) 
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‘He read the various ‘tone pictures,’ ranging from 
whimsical to quasi-tragic and from a melody as delicate 
as gossamer to one stressing gusto and vigor, as only one 
truly musical could read them. He neither balked nor 
hesitated at passages of exceeding brilliancy or speed. His 
fingers were precise, accurate and tireless. He secured 
some overtones as vapor that lingered with exquisite effect 
ie gentle harmonies.”—New York American, Feb. 6, 
1930. 


“The Mozart Variations again revealed the Russian 
pianist as a musician of the utmost refinement, with a 
singing tone of rare beauty and a technique, which while 
fully equal to the demands of Liszt and Balakireff, was 


no less well adapted to the deceptive simplicities of the 
composer of ‘Don Giovanni’.”"—New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Feb. 6, 1930. 


“But his soaring success was as a player of Chopin. 
Whether Mr. Orloff attacked the bristling technical prob- 
lems of the Etudes or the perfumed reveries of the Noc- 
turnes, he was equally triumphant. His playing was 
notable for grace of ornament, a combined firmness and 
flexibility of rhythm, and an emotional vitality which 
gradually aroused his auditors to something resembling 
a transport.”—Richard L. Stokes, New York Evening 
W orld, Feb. 6, 1930. 


BOSTON 


“From both the musical and the technical standpoint, 
there can be found no aspect of either wherein he is vul- 
nerable. Beyond most pianists he knows the value of 
detail; at his hands an individual tone is often endowed 
with memorable significance, yet the larger outlines of a 
piece never escape him. Those in Mr. Orloff’s audience 
who yearned for brilliance received it in full measure in 
Two Studies of Chopin and the ‘Islamey.’ Those who 
craved poetry were rewarded in the ‘Carneval’ and the 
Chopin Nocturne. And those whose belief is that a piano 
should always give forth musical sounds were pleased 
throughout the concert.”—Boston Post, Feb. 2, 1930. 


“His tone was cool and clear; not an edge sharpened 
it; no blur dimmed it; from pattern into pattern it flowed. 
Not once was the pace hurried nervously or stayed senti- 
mentally. Each phrase, each note indeed, was crystalline, 
yet neither hard nor brittle. The rhythm was never 
dulled; no slightest turn in the course passed unmarked ; 
throughout a delicate lightness and evenness; grace, ease, 
felicity. Between almost every pianist and Mozart some 
idiosyncrasy intrudes. Mr. Orloff hears him ear for ear, 
plays him hand for hand, measured and perfect, bright 
and cloudless."—H. T. P., Boston Transcript, Feb. 3, 
1930. 
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Renee Longy Miquelle With 
Boston Symphony 


On March 17 last, Renee Longy Miquelle, 
pianist, was soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, when she played the Mozart D 
minor concerto. 

he occasion had a double significance 
in that it was Mme. Miquelle’s first ap- 
pearance with the celebrated Boston organi- 
zation, and that it marked her return to a 
Bostonian audience after an absence of sev- 
eral years 

Commenting on her rendition of the con- 
certo, Philip Hale said in the Herald: “Mme. 
Longy Miquelle gave a clear, crisp and 
thoroughly musical interpretation of Mo- 
zart’s concerto. .. . Mme. Longy Miquelle, 
who was heartily applauded, is to be thanked 
for not inflicting on the audience Reinecke’ s 
cadenza for the first movement, etc. .. .” The 
Transcript critic said she “played in true 
Mozcartian spirit. There was grace and charm 
in her playing and much refinement.” War- 
ren Storey Smith, in the Post, reported that 
“Mme. Miquelle was warmly welcomed and 
still more warmly applauded when her ap- 
pointed task was done. To Mozart’s music 
she brought an admirable clarity of execu- 
tion, a nice feeling for the shape ‘of a phrase, 
a plastic grace, a fine sense of balance and 
proportion There are breadths and 
delicacies in this particular concerto, and of 
them Mme. Miquelle made the most.” 

In the Globe, P. R. said that she “played 
with the taste and musical intelligence Mo- 
zart’s music demands,” and that “it is a 
pleasure all too rare these days to listen 
to such delightful Mozart playing as Mme. 
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RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE 


She thoroughly deserved the cor- 
orchestra and 


Miquelle’s. 
dial applause given her by 
audience.’ 

Renee Longy Miquelle has resumed her 
teaching activities at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, she having been a 
member of the faculty for several seasons. 


Georges Zaslawsky Off to Europe 

Georges Zaslawsky, conductor of the for- 
mer Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, sailed 
for Europe on the S.S. Bremen on April 11, 
to fill engagements in Vienna, Berlin, Paris 
and London, in which cities he will be 
seen at the head of leading orchestras. Mr. 
Zaslawsky announces that he will give five 
orchestral concerts in New York next 
season. 


Joanne de Nault Engaged for 
Oratorios 


Joanne de Nault, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing in The Messiah and Bach’s 
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Passion of St. Matthew, at the Lindsborg, 
Kan., Festival, April 13 to 20. Miss De 
Nault is much in demand for oratorio 
work, having a contralto of rich quality and 
an especially pleasing personality for that 
type of singing. Recently she sang in The 
Messiah with the Cleveland Messiah Chorus 
and also with the Flushing Oratorio So- 
ciety. 


New York F. of M. C. 


Meets in Rochester 
(Continued from page 5) 


ing of junior clubs, in which thirty-five 
young persons from various cities took part. 
Seventeen new junior members were regis- 
tered. Later the juniors gave a program 
of entertainment, and in the evening the first 
act of The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
presented by students from the opera de- 
partment of the Eastman School of Music 
in Kilbourn Hall. 

The Senior Girls’ Glee Club of the State 
Teachers’ College, Buffalo, won first prize 
in the contest for women’s choruses con- 
ducted in the Columbus Hall ballroom. The 
winner has the privilege of competing in 
the annual Exposition of Women’s Art and 
Industries in New York City next October. 
All the music sung at the Rochester contest, 
as well as at the contest next October, 
must be by women composers. Other con- 
testing choruses were the Rochester Art 
Choir, conducted by Mrs. Charles L. Gar- 
ner, and the Rochester Chadwick Choral 
Club, conducted by Eva Wannamacher. The 
contest was for the Buffalo-Rochester re- 
gion only. 

Rochester’s musical activities received con- 
siderable attention in the course of the con- 
vention, and George Eastman was lauded 
for his part in placing the city on the 
musical map. Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, of 
Port Huron, Mich., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Clubs, brought 
greetings from her organization. She is 
especially interested in the development of 
musical appreciation through college gradu- 
ates. 

Reports showed that in the last two years 
the number of clubs in New York State 
has tripled, being now 167. It is predicted 
that it will be 200 by next January. Special 
musical programs, moving pictures and nu- 
merous entertainment features filled the 
four days of the convention. M. 


Maud von Steuben Under Copley 
Management 


Maud von Steuben, soprano, who was 
heard in recital at Carnegie Hall in New 
York on March 19, is now under the man- 
agement of Richard Copley. Miss von Steu- 


MAUD VON STEUBEN 


ben, who has been a familiar figure in New 
York concert circles for several years, is a 
direct descendant of the famous Baron von 
Steuben of Revolutionary fame. Her heri- 
tage makes her especially popular with the 
German societies throughout the country, for 
whom she has sung many times. In addition 
to her private recital work, Miss von Steu- 
ben has been the leading soprano with the 


April 19, 1930 


“Her voice is rec- 
ognized for its fine 
quality and her 
singing always af- 
fords enjoyment, 
Her clear tones 
have taken on 
more warmth and 
her interpretations 
are more finished.” 


The New 
York World 
said the above 
about May 
Peterson, sop- 
rano, formerly 
Opera Comique 
and Metropoli- 
tan Opera 
Company. 
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Newark Philharmonic Band for the past four 
seasons. 

Her recent Carnegie Hall recital won for 
her the praise of press and public alike. Even 
the choice of her numbers received favorable 
comment as her program was made up of 
selections seldom heard. Her audience re- 
ceived her very favorably and rewarded her 
with prolonged applause after each number. 

Her present plans call for a spring tour, 
and she is giving careful consideration to a 
European tour for next year. The coming 
summer again will find her busy in her capac- 
ity of leading soprano with the Newark 
Philharmonic. 


Raymond Hunter Pupils in Recital 


Raymond Hunter, baritone, presented his 
pupils in recital at his Carnegie Hall stu- 
dios in New York on March 29. The large 
audience was most appreciative. 

Mr. Hunter, it seems, has been able to 
impart to his pupils the qualities which dis- 
tinguish his own singing, namely, clear dic- 
tion and a resonant tone produced with ease 
and freedom. In fact, in many respects, this 
recital could well have been a professional 
performance, judging by the excellence of the 
singing heard. The pupils presented were: 
Doris Boden, contralto; Mary Doherty, so- 
prano; Fred Kummer, tenor; Doris Glean- 
zer, soprano; Beth Young, contralto; Ed- 
ward Austin, baritone; Jean Holden, so- 
prano; Mattie Lou Harriman, contralto; 
Vivian Widen, soprano; Lucile Leon, so- 
prano; Mary Picker, soprano; Dorothy 
Hughes, soprano; Emily Wilson, soprano, 
and Joseph Courtney, tenor. Several pupils 
who did not appear will be heard at the 
recital to be given early in May. At the 
conclusion of the students’ program, in re- 
sponse to the insistent demands of the audi- 
ence, Mr. Hunter sang Moussorgsky’s Song 
of the Flea, Didn’t It Rain (Burleigh) and 
the Prologue to Pagliacci. His performance 
was a fine example of beautiful singing and 
stirring interpretation. 

Many of Mr. Hunter’s pupils are ss 
excellent church solo positions, and others 
are prominent in radio and concert work. 
Among the latter is Lillian Bucknam, who 
studies exclusively with Mr. Hunter and who 
is making an outstanding success as a staff 
artist of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Several critics have referred to Miss Buck- 
nam as one of the finest dramatic sopranos 
on the air. 


Fay Foster’s Program at Rubinstein 
Club 


Fay Foster was recently the chairman of 
music for the fourth and last musicale of 
the Rubinstein Club at the Hotel Plaza on 
March 11. The program consisted of a 
charming hour of Chinese music and drama. 
The music was by Miss Foster, who has 
many excellent compositions to her credit. 
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the Bach Cantata Club, an organization un 
der the direction of Albert Stoessel, the ob 
ject of which is to foster the compositions 
of J. S. Bach. The orchestra of the Juil 
liard Graduate School, Mr. Stoessel, con 
ductor, was reinforced by wind instrument 
players from the Institute of Musical Art 
The work chosen for the evening was Grae 
ser’s orchestral arrangement of Bach’s The 
Art of Fugue, a stupendous work consisting 
of fifteen fugues and four canons. Its per 
formance took eighty-four minutes. An in- 
troductory number was Bach’s choral-pre 
lude “How Brightly Shines the Morning 
Star,” played by Lynnwood Farnam on the 
organ. 

The performance of the major work was 
a memorable one. The cooperation between 
the orchestral players and their distinguished 
leader was absolute, and the wealth of nobl 
musical thoughts in Bach’s masterpiece was 
brought into gracious prominence. Mr. Stoes 
sel’s Bach interpretations have long borne 
the stamp of critical approval, and on this 
occasion also gained the absolute favor of 


his audience. 
APRIL 12 


Katherine Bacon 

An all-Chopin program, with Katherin 
3acon as High-Prophetess at the piano, at 
tracted a very large audience to Town Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Miss Bacon's tech 
nical dexterity, appreciation of musical de 
sign, keen sense of rhythm and earnestness 
of purpose were displayed to excellent ad- 
vantage in a well-varied program that com 
prised the Polonaise-Fantasie, opus 6; th« 
F minor baliade; the sonata in B minor; 
three etudes, four preludes, a berceuse, a 
mazurka and the B minor scherzo. The 
audience gave abundant evidence of its en- 
joyment and Miss Bacon responded gener- 
ously to the demands for extra pieces 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

On April 12, the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony repeated the Brahms Sec 
ond Symphony, and the Symphonic Varia- 
tions for violin (Castelnuovo-Tedesco), 
with Scipione Guidi as soloist. New mem- 
bers not heard earlier in the week, however, 
were The Nocturne and Scherzo from Men 


1 


delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, Vltava. The 
arge audience particularly liked the Scherzo 
from the Mendelssohn work. 

Mr. Guidi again scored an outstanding 
success in the Variations, and Toscanini, as 
usual, was enthusiastically applauded when- 
ever opportunity permitted. 


APRIL 13 


C opland-Sessions 


The Copland-Sessions concert on Sunday 
evening at the President Theater gave noth- 
ing but first performances, the program con- 
sisting of a string quartet by Roy Harris; 
three piano pieces by Istvan Szelenyi, Pal 
Kadosa and Imre Weisshaus; five songs and 
a piano sonatina by Israel Citkowitz; Six 
Melodies by Jean Binet, and Jerzy Fitel- 
second piano sonata. These com- 
posers are, respectively: Roy Harris, Amer- 
ican; the next three, Hungarian; Citkowitz, 
a Pole now living in France; Binet, a Swiss; 
and Fitelberg, a Pole. Among the per 
formers of these works were Ethel Codd 
LLuening, Aaron Copland, Jacques Jolas, 
Imre Wiesshaus and the New World String 
Quartet. The quartet by Mr. Harris is dif- 
ficult to follow and the slow movement is 
too long. Mr. Harris has written better 
things than this. The other works on the 
program were of various degrees of modern- 
which seemed to be liked by 
which was evidently friendly 
APRIL 14 

Mischa Elman and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch 

\ joint recital by Mischa Elman and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at Carnegie Hall was 
given for the benefit of the Society for the 
\dvancement of Music in Palestine and was 
sponsored by the Jewish Club, Inc. A huge 
sudience was in attendance and demonstrated 
its approval of the artists and the program 
in a hearty manner. 

rhe talents of Messrs. Elman and Ga- 
brilowitsch have been expounded at great 
length over these many seasons and it would 
be questionable if further praise could en- 
hance their reputations or endear them more 
surely to a public already fascinated by their 


berg’s 


ism, some of 
the audience, 
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magic. It was but a repetition of past 
events, this benefit. Delineations of sur- 
passing fineness and execution after the 
style of the great masters provoked one re- 
call upon another, and then still more. 

The program consisted of the Beethoven 
sonata for piano and violin, in F; piano 
solos by Chopin and Brahms ; violin solos 
by Bloch, Brahms and Francoeur; and the 
Cesar Franck Sonata for piano and violin. 
Marcel Van Gool ably assisted Mischa 
Elman at the piano. 


This Week at Roxy’s 


The Roxy program this week was varied 
and provided amusement aplenty as well as 
features of merit. Apropos of Palm Sunday, 
The Palms was effectively done by Jose 
Santiago, chorus and ballet, following the 
prelude from Die Meistersinger. Patricia 
Bowman headed those appearing in The 
Porcelain Clock, a charming number, after 
which came, in marked contrast, Flappers 
on Parade, by the Roxyettes. The ever 
popular Movietone and Newsreel were sand- 
wiched in between these and that unique 
troupe, making its final American appear- 
ance, The Players from Japan. In Love of 
the Cherry Blossom, a colorful novelty, the 
skilled players, with J. Parker Coombs as 
reader, received a fine reception from the 
large audiences. Cock O’ The Walk, with 
an excellent cast, rounded out the bill. 

Longone’s Dinner in Honor of 

Raisa 

Paul Longone gave a dinner in honor of 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini on the 
eve of their departure on the S.S. Ile de 
France on April 11. Among those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Bellezza, 
Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hack- 
ett, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin L. Schmoeger, 
Leonard Liebling, Jean Tennyson, Giuseppe 
Sturani, Josephine Vila, Hugo D’Annuncio 
and Mrs. Rosa Scognamillio. Mr. Longone 
sailed with Raisa and Rimini on the Ile de 
France. 


Stadium Season Starts July 17 

The 1930 season of open air concerts at 
the Lewisohn Stadium will start on July 7 
and continue for eight weeks. Willem Van 
Hoogstraten has been reengaged as conduc- 
tor for his ninth season. Albert Coates will 
share the series with him for the third con- 
secutive year. The orchestra will again con 
sist of Philharmonic-Symphony players. 


iDy,. Le a 


April 


Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 





Clarence Lucas as an Impresario 
Clarence Lucas, Paris representative of the 
MusicaL Courier, is in charge of the pro- 
grams at the Students’ Atelier in the French 
capital, and the Chicago Tribune (Paris 
edition) of March 25, says: “Clarence Lucas, 
the music critic who arranges the programs 
for the Sunday Soirées of the Students’ 
Atelier certainty must have a joker up his 
sleeve for it is difficult to conceive how 
plain ordinary persuasion could account for 
the extraordinary quality of talent which he 
presented last Sunday night... . M. Lucas 
offered Atelier frequenters a treat, for it 
is rare that one hears a Rayner and a 
Cherkassky on the same program.” 


New York University Glee Club 

The New York University Glee Club, 
Dr. Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor, sang 
before a large and enthusiastic audience in 
Town Hall in the evening. Many old fa- 
vorite songs were on the printed list, as 
well as four numbers from Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Patience and the final chorus from 
Die Meistersinger. One of the features of 
the evening was the humorous singing of 
the old Grad Quartet. Caroline Solfronk, 
flutist, and Everett Tutchings and Philip A. 
Bauer, accompanists, were the other assisting 
artists. 


Dr. Albert Noelte a Benedict 
Dr. Albert Noelte, 


and musician of Munich, 
ley Dean Shank, daughter of Mrs. Richard 
3arbour Swope, of Chicago, were married 
in the latter city on March 31. Dr. Noelte 
has recently located in Chicago, where he is 
enjoying much success. 


well known composer 
Germany, and Shir- 


Thayer Coming to New York 

Donald Thayer, following the conclusion 
of his Pacific Coast engagements, will leave 
for New York. 
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FARNAM 


ORGANIST 


Will play the complete Bach Organ Works 
in Philadelphia Next Season 


Harris & Ewing photo 


Some Press Comments During the Past Year 





Fortunate the city with such an organist and musician——OLIN DOWNES (New York Times). 
A great artist if ever there was one—H. F. PEYSER (New York Telegram). 


Farnam’s playing of the organ solos was the saving grace of the concert. NOEL STRAUS 
(New York Evening World). 


Noble music, nobly played . . . hushed attention was the most eloquent of tributes —PJ7T7S SAN- 
BORN (New York Telegram). 


The interpretive, the artistic, the warmth, are all there in abundance—T.. S. BUHRMAN (The 
American Organist). 


The audience remained quite under his artistic spell—Musical Courter. 


Farnam at organ enthralls crowd ... an achievement of significant beauty—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


He has instructed us, inspired us, uplifted us... Such a wealth of feeling and warmth of 
tone are rarely to be heard . . . a plasticity was wrested from the keyboards such as is peculiar to 
bowed instruments—H. D. BRUENING (The Diapason). 


Played to a rapt audience—LAWRENCE MASON (Toronto Mail and Empire). 
One of the world’s best AUGUSTUS BRIDLE (Toronto Star). 
Farnam, organist, deserves the title “great."—JOSEPH MACQUEEN (Portland Oregonian). 


Moved with the intuitiveness that comes with the inner sureness of genius, and which is of an 
eloquence that speaks from within to within—BRUNO DAVID USSHER (Los Angeles Express). 





Remaining recitals in the current Church of the Holy The following recitals by Lynnwood Farnam are 
Communion, New York, “Bach and his Forerunners” planned for the Church of the Holy Communion series 
series: next season 1930-1931: 

: BACH AND HIS FORERUNNERS—Sundays and 

Sunday, April 20 and 27 at 2:30 Mondays in October 1930. 

Monday, April 21 at 8:15 MODERN ORGAN MUSIC—Sundays and Mon- 
days in January, 1931. 

Monday, April 28 at 8:15 (St. George’s Church, BACH (including a presentation of The Art of 

Stuyvesant Square) Fugue)—Sundays and Mondays in April, 1931. 














Lynnwood Farnam will play the complete organ works of Bach in a series of eighteen 
recitals at St. James’s Church, Philadelphia (Rev. Dr. John Mockridge, rector) on the 
Monday evenings in November—December, 1930, February 1931 and certain Monday 
evenings in March and May 1931. : 





Management: Bogue-Laberge, Inc.- - ~- 250 West 57th Street, New York 
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German Grand Opera Company 


Ends Its Successful Tour 


S. Hurok’s Organization Covers 15,000 Miles—Opened Tour in Wash- 
ington on January 6, and Closed in Denver, March 27—Critical 
Praise Received Everywhere and Large Audiences in Attend- 

Re-engaged by Nearly Every City Next Year. 


ance 
provided for the conven- 
and players in every 
were fulfilled, 
according to 
with the 
instances 
Manager 
were re- 


hotels were 
Hurok, ience of the singers 
Janu- city visited. All bookings 
facific all contracts lived up to, and, 
March the records, everyone identified 
venture made money. In many 
liberal bonuses were paid out by 
Hurok, and most of the artists 
engaged for next season 

After the premiere performance in the 
National Capital, the cities visited were Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia (nine performances), 
Pittsburgh. Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Chicago (eight performances), St. Paul (the 
Wagnerian Ring), Omaha, Kansas City (the 
Ring), St. Louis (the Ring), Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati (the Ring), Houston, Tex. (the 
Ring), Phoenix, Ariz., Angeles (seven 
performances, including the Ring), San 
(seven performances, including 
and Denver (the Ring). 
cities visited the Ger- 
man Opera engagement was under the aus- 
» chamber of commerce; in other 
instances hencetaal civic organizations spon- 
sored the booking, while the most promi- 
nent concert and music managers also han- 
local details everywhere 
attended the operas. 

Besides the Wagnerian Ring, the German 
singers presented on tour the operas, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, The Flying Dutchman and 
Mozart's Don Juan. According to the vast 
audiences attending the performances, the 
repertory was cleverly selected by Manager 
Hurok. In most of the places visited the 
Ring had never before been given: in other 
places no German music-drama had ever 
¢ been presented The company numbered 
bling the forces of the German com upwards of 150 members, including an or- 
; bringing  chestra of nearly three score. The arrival 

ca in first-class accom- of the Germans in many instances was 
United States liner, Presi looked upon much as a holiday. Railroads 

Hurok, on April 1, re- issued excursion rates within a radius of 

German capital on the 200 miles; schools and colleges attended in 
During the tour, Pullman large numbers; clubs, societies and organi- 
were provided, with zations purchased heavily of tickets; hun- 
while only first- dreds came by automobile; streets were fes- 
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under the direction of S. 
Washington, D. C.,, 
ary 6, and reached through to the I 
ast, terminating in Denver, Colo., 
27, constituted perhaps one of the most re- 
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the Ring), 
In several of the 
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dled the Success 
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é achievements in the annals 
drama in America. The triumphs 
organization have been the talk of 
everywhere, and the press has 
owing terms of this enterprise. 
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tooned and decorated with the German and 
American colors; hotel lobbies presented a 
gala appearance as the flags of Germany 
and America were intertwined and hung be- 
fore the artists arrived. Railroads over 
which the company traveled issued souvenir 
menus printed in German for the conven- 
ience of the singers, and these were so de- 
signed as to be readily mailable by the ar 
tists to their friends and relatives overseas. 
In a hundred other respects the welcome 
of the German singers was manifest, and 
this fine spirit added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the members throughout the tour. 

It is said that Manager Hurok paid out in 
railroad oy Pullman-car fares during the 
tour of the German Grand Opera Company 
upwards of $100,000, and $25,000 more went 
for transfer of stage equipment from railway 
yards to theatre and return, the delivery of 
personal trunks of members, etc. 

Vast audiences such as gauged the true 
musical appreciation of the communities at- 
tended the German operas, and in many in- 
stances, such as in the case of the Chicago 
Auditorium, the St. Paul Auditorium, the 
Omaha Auditorium, Kansas City Conven- 
tion Hall, St. Louis Odeon, Cincinnati Mu- 
sic Hall, Houston Auditorium, Shrine Au- 
ditorium (Los Angeles), Dreamland Audi- 
torium (San Francisco), Denver Auditori- 
um, and others, the large seating capacities, 
upon occasion, were taxed to their utmost. 
It is questionable whether such throngs of 
opera-goers have ever before assembled out 
side the metropolitan music centers as those 
that witnessed the Wagnerian and Mozart 
productions staged by the Hurok forces. 

The unique feature of the German Opera 
Company’s tour, so far as local arrangements 
were concerned, was the installation in the 
foyer of the Auditorium, by the Women’s 
City Club of St. Paul, under whose auspices 
the organization appeared in the Northwest, 
of a German Beer Garden, to which patrons 
were invited to * ‘come early and have a Ger 
man dinner,” to “come between the acts for 
refreshments,” to “come after the opera for 
supper,” service  a-la-carte. Thousands 
availed themselves of this delightful feature, 
partook of the “nearest beer” available, and 
they enjoyed it. The enterprise 6f the Wom- 
en's Club members extended to the issu- 
ance of a souvenir program, upon which, it 
is understood, more than $5,000 was realized. 
Sub-zero weather had little, if any effect, 
upon the attendance at the operas in St. 
Paul, where the intake totaled $40,000 for 
four performances. Minneapolis music-lov- 
ers contributed much to the share of the St. 
Paul success, attending in large numbers 
each evening. Winnipeg, Fargo, Duluth, 
and other cities were generously represented 
in the audiences, many of the visitors from 
those cities remaining over for the entire 
Ring 

It had been Impresario Hurok’s plan to 
present his organization in New York in a 
fortnight’s engagement as a fitting close to 
this most remarkable tour, but absolute ina- 
bility to secure the proper opera house or 
theatre for his organization so that the Ger- 
man music-dramas might be staged there 
upon the same plane of excellence which 
characterized their production on_ tour, 
caused him to postpone this project until the 
return of his artists from Germany next fall 

Mr. Hurok, following the close of his com- 
pany’s tour in Denver, on March 27, was the 
recipient of a delightful testimonial banquet 
by the members of his organization, at the 
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Brown Palace Hotel. The entire hundred 
and fifty members were present, from prima 
donna to libretto-seller, and at the conclu- 
sion of the dinner Mr. Hurok was presented 
with a handsome solid-gold plate, properly 
engraved and bearing the compliments and 
good wishes of those present. And then, 
after a day’s rest in the Colorado capital, 
the artists boarded their special train of six- 
teen cars, and journeyed direct to New York, 
where the organization disbanded for the 
season. The tour covered a distance of near 
ly 15,000 miles. 

Return engagements for the German com- 
pany have already been booked in practically 
every city visited by the organization this 
season, though it is Mr. Hurok’s plan to 
greatly extend the tour next season to in- 
clude a number of opera centers whose music 
lovers are desirous of hearing the Wagner- 
ian and other German music-dramas. D. 








Dr. Carl Gives the Passion 


Dr. William C. Carl concluded his series 
of Sunday evening musical services, which 
he directs each winter at the First Presby- 
terian Church, with a performance of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, given on Palm Sun- 
day by his motet choir augmented by twenty 
voices from St. Bartholomew’s Church. The 
soloists were those constituting the regular 
quartet at the church—Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Arthur Hack- 
ett, tenor; Edgar Schofield, bass; and Fred 
Patton was guest artist for the evening. 
The performance was of the splendid caliber 
that has characterized all of Dr. Carl’s of- 
ferings during this and past seasons. The 
list during this season was imposing by its 
artistic and musical value. It brought out 
some of the greatest works of the world’s 
most eminent composers of sacred music. 
The list follows: Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt, Dettingen Te 
Deum and Messiah, Bach’s Actus Tragicus 
and St. Matthew Passion, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 

Dr. Carl is doing an important work at 
his church by giving, month after month, 
during every season, Sunday evening per- 
formances of such great works as those listed 
ahove. He accomplishes the difficult feat of 
playing the accompaniments on the organ 
and of conducting at the same time—which 
was, by the way, the custom of organists in 
the old days, but is not, of course, usual in 
our own times. Dr. Carl also at each of 
these services plays several organ solos from 
the composers whose work forms the major 
part of the service. These monthly Sunday 
evening musical services are given in addi- 
tion to the regular Sunday morning and eve- 
ning services of the church, and, be it added, 
in addition also to Dr. Carl’s activities as 
director of the Guilmant Organ School. It 
is an accomplishment worthy of the highest 
recognition. 

Barrere Seentlnien Plays Hier 

Works 


At the second of the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony concerts at the Guild Theater on 
March 30 it was necessary to postpone the 
performance of Ethel Glenn Hier’s Choreo- 
graphic Poem owing to insufficient rehears- 
als. However, two numbers by Miss Hier 
which did not appear on the printed pro- 
gram were announced and played in the 
“after the concert” group. These composi- 
tions were Foreboding and Caprice, from her 
sextet for flute, oboe, violin, cello, viola and 
piano. Mr. Barrere played the flute, the 
members of his Little Symphony the other 
instruments, and Miss Hier the piano. 


Naumburg Prize Winners 
The successful candidates in the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation’s sixth 
annual series of competitive auditions are: 
Louise Bernhardt, mezzo-contralto, Boston; 
Ruth Culbertson, pianist, Boston; Helen 
Calvert McGraw, pianist, Baltimore, and 
Mila Wellerson, cellist, New York. Each 
prize-winner will be awarded a New York 
debut recital next season. The four were 

selected from a list of 169 applicants. 


Florence Trumbull Makes Radio 
Debut 


Florence Trumbull, 
made her radio debut over Station WGN, 
Chicago, on March 27, in a half-hour’s pro- 
gram, in which she played numbers by Mo- 
zart-Schulhoff, Mendelssohn-Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Rachmaninoff, Zeckwer, Debussy, 
Poldini and Strauss-Schuett. 


American pianist, 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Curtis Orchestra Activities 


Composed of students of The Curtis Institute of Music, the Curtis 
Orchestra under the baton of Emil Mlynarski, has given three public 
performances this season; one in the Academy of Music before the 
Philadelphia Forum; one at Bryn Mawr College; and one in Symphony 
Hall, Boston. A final concert will be given in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on April 29. 


Philadelphia Inquirer, February 6. 





“The Curtis Orchestra was warmly received by the Philadelphia Forum at the Academy of Music 
Offering a program rich in the calibre of its music and truly professional in its execution, 
the orchestra won round after round of applause from the gathering, one of the largest t 
attend a Forum night this winter.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 6. 
“The Curtis Orchestra under the competent direction of Mr. Mlynarski performed brilliantly, 
especially during the difficult Strauss’ “Don Juan,’ and the spirited Smetana ‘Overture.’ ™ 





Boston Transcript, March 10. 

“All who came to the concert of the Curtis Orchestra at Symphony Hall last evening came with 
high expectations. Undoubtedly those high expectations were in every case exceeded. These 
students played like virtuosi, nothing less. They play with remarkable precision. There was 
never the slightest amount of blurring. Rapid passages taken at virtuoso speed came with a clearness 
which would be astonishing in many a professional orchestra. Woodwinds and brasses never 
deviated a hair’s breadth from true intonation; never were guilty of ragged ensembles. Mr. Mlynarski 
is a clear-headed, energetic, vitalizing conductor. He knows how to build a climax; in each piece there 





was a definite climactic goal toward which all else, in sonority as in rhythm, pointed with unerring 


certainty.” 


Boston American, March 10. 

“The concert last night was for the writer one of the most surprising and thrilling in years of con 
cert going. For these young players under the able direction of Emil Mlynarski achieved a brilliance 
and beauty of tone, a technical virtuosity, a knowledge of musical fundamentals that make them 
rivals of the leading symphony orchestras.” 





Christian Science Monitor, March 10. 
“The Curtis Orchestra gave a performance which would do credit to long established 
orchestras. The unanimity of attack, the colorfulness of tone quality, the essential smoothness of 
performance do credit to the Institute, which has welded them into such a body of musicians.” 





Boston Herald, March 30. 
“The brilliance and vigor with which these young players disposed of a long and exacting program 
must have astonished last night’s audience, which applauded with such enthusiasm as has rarely 
been surpassed in Symphony Hall.” 
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Brahms Requiem Finely 


Performed in Philadelphia 
Ernest White Conducts 


PuHILapELpHiA, Pa.—Brahms Requiem was 
given a splendid rendition on April 9 in St 
James Church, by the Trenton Choral Art 
Society and the Choirs of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church and St. James Church, with 
members from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
assisting. Ernest White, organist and choir 
director of St. James, conducted. Alexander 
McCurdy, Jr., organist and choir director at 
Second Presbyterian Church and conductor 
of the Trenton Choral Art Society, was at 
the organ. The soloists were Olive Marshall, 
soprano; Lester R. Paton, baritone, and Am 
mon Berkheiser, bass 

The church was taxed to its utmost seat- 
ing capacity, over one hundred were obliged 
to stand, and as many as could fill the church 
four times over were turned away. 

Under Mr. White's direction, the Requiem 
was given an inspired performance. He con 
ducted as though expressing the thoughts 
and feelings of his own soul. The orchestra, 
while giving at all times the proper inter 
pretation, was yet subdued sufficiently to give 
full voice to the choirs. Mr. White’s direc 
tion of the choirs was well marked by sensi 
tive emotional qualities as well as by strong, 
sure rhythm. Perhaps the highest choral 
points were the anthems. But the Lord’s 
Word, and Here on Earth, while the soprano 
solo, Ye Now Are Sorrowful, was exqui 
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atic artist 
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sitely sung by Miss Marshall. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy'’s organ work accentuated the singing 
of the choirs with artistic effect, whether in 
thrilling fortissimos or more delicately beau- 
tiful passages. M. M. C. 


Engles’ Plans for 1930-31 

Next season’s concert plans of artists as- 
sociated with the <$ B. C. Artists Service 
are announced by George Engles, managing 
director. Walter Damrosch will give an- 
other series of five Wagner recitals at Town 
Hall, covering a different group of operas 
than this past season. He will give dramatic 
piano presentations of Tristan and Isolde, 
Meistersinger and Parsifal. 

Demand from cities not included in her 
recent farewell tour, has led Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink to give a limited number of re- 
citals during the season 1930-31. For the 
major part of the season she will be in New 
York to direct her new activities as operatic 
counsel for the N. B. C. 

Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan tenor, will 
make his first concert tour next season, giv- 
ing twelve recitals during February and 
March, two of which will be in Havana and 
the remainder in the Eastern part of the 
country. Reinald Werrenrath will also make 
an extensive tour, supplementing his concert 
appearances with his new duties as vocal 
counsel for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

John Charles Thomas will appear both in 
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Another oper 
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Everett Marshall, now making his first, talk- 
ing picture on the coast. Dusolina Giannini 
will sing here from October to January 15, 
after which she will sail for Europe for a 
series of opera and concert engagements, re 
maining there until January, 1932 

A similar schedule will be carried out by 
Mischa Levitzki. Following an American 
tour which will last until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, he will go to Europe for the entire 
spring and summer and is booked for a 
South Africa and Australian tour during the 
summer of 1931-32. 

Paul Kochanski will make his tenth con 
secutive tour of the United States next sea- 
son and Josef Lhevinne is also booked for a 
large number of recitals from January 10 to 
April 1. The farewell tour of Maier and 
Pattison, two-piano recitalists, will be made 
in 1930-31 and will include about forty con- 
certs. 

A new artist coming to this country will 
be the Polish pianist, Jan Smeterlin. He 
will make his debut at Carnegie Hall on 
November 1. Victor Chenkin, Russian sing- 
ing actor, will return from a series of ap- 
pearances throughout the country beginning 
November 10, following a tour of South Af- 
rica. Hallie Stiles will be with the Chicago 
Civic Opera again and will also appear in 
concert. 

Other artists whose activities will be un- 
der the direction of the N. B. C. Artists 
Service next season include: Walter Mills, 
Louise Lerch, Claudia Muzio, Olga Albani, 
Gladys Swarthout, James Melton, Charles 
Hackett, Jose Mojica, Rudolph Ganz, Wini- 
fred Macbride, Beatrice Harrison, Renee 
Chemet, Marcel Grandjany and Rene Le 
Roy, Russian Symphonic Choir, American 
Singers, The Revelers, Gordon String Quar- 
tet, Musical Art Quartet, Goldman Band and 
Pavley Oukrainsky Ballet. 

Carnegie Hall recitals have been arranged 
for Dusolina Giannini, Rudolf Ganz, Mischa 
Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, Paul Kochanski, 
and Jan Smeterlin; Town Hall recitals for 
John Charles Thomas, Walter Mills, Grand 
jany and Le Roy, Winifred Macbride, Maier 
and Pattison, the Russian Symphonic Choir ; 
also Town Hall subscriptions for the Musical 
Art Quartet and Gordon String Quartet 
series. 


Gena Branscombe’s Daughter 
Honored 


daughter of the well-known 
composer, Gena Branscombe, has inherited 
her mother’s talent. The young artist is 
music chairman of the class of 1933 at Bar- 
nard College, and at the classic festival of 
Greek Games presented by the freshman 
and sophomore classes of the college on 
April 12, she composed all but one of the 
six numbers in the procession of the hours 
of the day, and also drilled the chorus of 
four hundred voices, which sang at the per- 
formance without a conductor. She also 
wrote and orchestrated the dance music for 
the freshman ballet, as well as took the 
solo part of Light in the ballet contest. Miss 
Tenney showed a distinct talent for orches- 
tral color, displaying just the proper effect 
with the use in the scoring of only the 
old Greek instruments, such as woodwinds, 
harp, cymbals, bells and drums, and in her 
conducting she absolutely controlled her 
players. 

At the close of the festival, Miss Tenney 
was awarded the laurel wreath, amid a thrill- 
ing ovation from her fellow students and the 
audience of more than 2,000 that filled every 
available seat in the auditorium. 


Gena Tenney, 


Clare Clairbert’s Activities 

Charles L. Wagner announces that Clare 
Clairbert, the sensational young coloratura 
soprano, has just finished a two-months’ sea 
son in Lyons and will give five appearances 
within two weeks in Bucharest, beginning 
April 21. Between May 5 and 11, the Belgian 
singer will be heard three times in Riga. 
May 14 she opens her sixth annual season 
in Brussels at La Monnaie with a gala per- 
formance of La Traviata. This will be the 
King’s performance for the Foch Statue 
Fund. Belgium is the first country to start 
this fund and needless to say all the French 
dignitaries will be present. Mme. Clairbert's 
season so far has been a series of new, bril- 
liant successes. 


April 19, 1930 


Donald Pirnie’s Lenten 
Appearances 


Donald Pirnie sang two groups of songs 
in Brooklyn on March 28, at the Academy of 
Music, at a concert given under the auspices 


DONALD PIRNIE 


of the Mundell Choral Club. Anna Case 
also sang two groups. 

For the fifth consecutive season Mr. Pir- 
nie was engaged to sing in the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion at St. Bartholomew's 
Church on April 16. On April 18 he was 
the soloist in the special Good Friday serv- 
ice in Christ Church, Greenwich, also for 
the fifth consecutive season. 


Dudley Buck in Demand as 


Lecturer 

Dudley Buck recently gave a lecture at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago for the fashion- 
able society, Junior Friends of Art. The 
lecture was illustrated by Mr. Buck’s two 
artist-pupils, Marie Morrissey and Leslie 
Arnold, both of whom did most artistic 
and beautiful singing. 

On April 28 Mr. Buck will lecture before 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, and 
in May he will go to Des Moines to lecture 
and also to adjudicate some musical con- 
tests. 

During July Mr. Buck will be at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he will 
repeat his successful lecture courses of last 
year. He also will give a limited number 
of private lessons. 


Rita Orville at pre Hall 


Rita Orville, soprano, will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, April 21. She will sing numbers by 
Marcello, Mozart, Debussy, Fauré, Bachelet, 
Charpentier, Dvorak, Rubinstein, Josten, 
Tschaikowsky and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Frank Bibb will be her ae 


Program of Beste of the Hebrides 


On April 21, at Steinway Hall, a recital 
of Songs of the Hebrides (the Kennedy- 
Fraser Collection), with harp and Celtic 
harp accompaniment, will be given by 
Heloise Russell-Fergusson, with Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and cello obligatos by 
Willem Durieux. 


Charlotte Lund Opera Company in 
Le Coq D’Or 
The Charlotte Lund Opera Company will 


present Le Coq D’Or at Town Hall on 
Saturday morning, April 26, at eleven o'clock. 
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“Chamber Music Glorified”’ 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHAMBER 


STRING 


SIMFONIETTA 


“FEW THINGS, OUT- 
SIDE OF TOSCANINI'S 
WORKS OF WONDER, 
EXCEED THEM. It 
should be invited to en- 
rich our music season at 
frequent and regular in- 
tervals. Most memor- 
able experience of the 
year. Silken beauty of 
tone for transparency, 
richness and careful 
graduation of sonority. 
Exceptional finish... . 
Mr. Sevitzky’s earnest 
and graceful leadership. 
with taste, delicacy and 
a blithely classic spirit.” 

Herbert Peyser, Even- 
ing Telegram. 


“The complete satisfaction to be 
found in perfectly played chamber 
music was granted the audience, the 
grace and discernment of the conduc- 
tor, the rarity and charm of the sel- 
ections and the individual perform- 
ance of each player all combined to 
produce the perfect concert.” 
Lynchburg News. 


“Mr. Sevitzky showed himself to 
be remarkably capable as a conduc- 
tor with a good deal of flair for 
sane and trenchant interpretation of 
music.”—Irving Weil, New York 
Journal. 


“Mr. Sevitzky again displayed not- 
able virtuosity and versatility as a 
conductor.”——Linton Martin, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


“Mr. Sevitzky has displayed dis- 
criminating taste and_ extensive 
knowledge in his programs.”—W. J. 
Henderson, New York Sun. 


Next Season - 





FABIEN SEVITZKY 


Founder and Conductor 


“THE CITY HAS 
SPECIAL REASON TO 
BE PROUD OF THE 
SIMFONIETTA FOR 
IN ITS FEW SEASONS 
OF EXISTENCE, IT 
HAS MADE REAL 
MUSICAL HISTORY 
UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF FABIEN 
SEVITZEY, ITS 
FOUNDER AND CON- 
DUCTOR.” 

Philadel phia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt, Phila 


“That eye-opener of last season, the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, reaffirmed the earlier 
impression as an ensemble of superfine accom- 
plishments, which should presently become in- 
dispensable to our musical happiness. One was 
struck afresh by the extraordinary technical finish 


of the playing; the warmth, color and silken tex- 


ture of a tone which might be the luscious sonority 
of a single many-voiced instrument; the virtuoso 
play of amazing rhythm; the effortless and won- 
derfully graduated scheme of nuance. ‘PERFEC- 
TION’ IS A WORD THAT COMES SPONTANE- 
OUSLY AND WITHOUT ANY SHAME-FACED 
SENSE OF EXAGGERATION TO THE PEN RE- 
CORDING THE EXPLOITS OF THESE PENN- 


_SYLVANIA GUESTS.” 


—H.F. Peyser, N. Y. Telegram, March 12, 1930. 
“A UNITY OF MICROSCOPIC FINESSE. .. . 


The Simfonietta has broached a field in which 
concert-goers will find exceptional pleasure and 


profit.” —R. L. Stokes, New York Evening World. 





“He showed sane knowledge of his 
task and command of his forces.”— 
Olin Downes, New York Times. 


“The wonder of that little orches- 
tra, of the Simfonietta! Even the 
clatter of these typewriter keys can- 
not drown its remembered music in 
ears still ringing with its loveliness.” 


Norfolk Ledger. 


“The Simfonietta, under the con- 
ductorship of Fabien Sevitzky, has 
become one of the most popular of 
Quaker City musical organizations.” 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


“Of the orchestra one can speak 
only words of highest praise. The 
finished ensemble played its testi- 
mony in eloquent form to a unity of 
effort, real artistry, virtuoso tech- 
nique, musical understanding and all 
the other attributes necessary in the 
building of a smooth working organi- 
zation.” —Bridgeport, Conn. 


Series of Three Concerts in Philadelphia — Oct. 29, Jan: 7, Mar. 18 


For available dates during 1950-351 write 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 


Packard Building 
Philadelphia 
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}- Ga l] D >]. , Fi] O will not be able to proceed and exist along “Perhaps my best contribution to the dis 
ortune ALLO eciares tor um pe "a the old, Sannanidiliets lines cussion is my filming of Pagliacci. I have 
Despite the prophecies that opera may always catered to the masses and tried to 

Says That New Form of Presenting Lyric Drama Has Arrived—His ane; the opera houses in this country are make them happy by bringing opera to them. 
. , a ; drawing crowded houses when good material I gave them first class operatic entertain- 
C mpleted Screen and Sound Version of Pagliacci is presented. An excellent example is the ment, and at prices suited to the average 
recent revival of Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore man’s purse. Now that I have entered the 
Ready for Release. (at the Metropolitan) supposedly an out- operatic film field, I am still pursuing the 

moded work. However, it is human, hu- same policy of my previous twenty years: 

‘ s business men say that he music industry is a live industry; in morous, has sprightly music and was superbly bringing opera to the masses without exces- 
are fascinated with their work, be he last few years we have seen many sung. It offered an evening of fine entertain- sive charge, but in the spirit of our time, 
it engages all of man’s faculties which hanges, much progress. Controversies have ment. using the most modern devices to make my 

make life interesting. Resourceful arisen as to the outcome of some of the This question of the future of opera and entertainment create the best effect. 

shrewdness, quick wit, self protection, branches of the art of music. The theatre, its coming relation to the sound film is of “Opera in films cannot possibly lessen 
positiveness, and aggressiveness are the both drama and opera, has been the greatest pressing interest to the Musicat Courter the interest in productions in the opera 
qualities chiefly engaged in commercial con target for those who have introduced the and all professional musicians, to say noth- houses, as there are too few operas that 
lend themselves to screen requirements. In 
fact the few operas which may be screened 

should be a stimulus to grand opera in gen- 

eral. The point is to screen them in the 

best manner ‘possible, scenically and musi- 

cally. I believe in a full orchestra, a com- 

plete ballet and chorus and thoroughly com- 

petent artists. Then only is a screened pro. 

duction a credit to opera and sound films.” 

Fortune Gallo cast the production and 
directed the staging of Pagliacci, keeping 
strictly to the traditions of the work as it 
is presented on the opera stage, while all 
the technical responsibility, such as the 
building of elaborate settings, and photog- 
raphy, and sound recording, was in the care 
ff Mr. Coffman. 

Pagliacci as a sound film will soon make 
its public appeal for popular approval, and 
success seems sure to a man like Fortune 
Gallo, who always has succeeded. He bowed 
out the MusicaAL Courier representative 
with this epigram: “The opera houses could 
not bring the masses to grand opera; now 
we are bringing grand opera to the masses.”’ 


Memorial Program for Thomas §. 
Lovette 


Under the auspices of the International 
Association of Arts and Letters of Washing 
ton, Eva Whitford Lovette arranged a musi- 
cal salon at Pierce Hall in Washington, D. C 
recently in honor of the birth of her late 
husband, Thomas S. Lovette, well-known 

pianist, teacher and composer 
Victor Russell, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Arts and Letters, pre- 
sided, while Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, secre 
tary of the American Peace Society, and Dr 
Walter Splawn, of the American University, 
made short introductory remarks to the 
musical program, which was devoted entirely 
to choral, vocal, piano and violin numbers 

of the Welsh composer 

The Lovette Choral Club, Eva Whitford 
Lovette, director, presented three numbers, 
Haleluwia in Welsh, being especially effec- 
tively sung. Pauline Lishman assisted the 
chorus at the piano Mrs. Lovette was 
; Sei heard in four solo numbers, her beautiful, 
1GLITACCI AS PRODUCED BY FORTUNE GALLO well-placed mezzo-soprano voice giving 
id film of an entire opera ever to be produced much pleasure. Another mezzo-soprano, Jack 
i Charlton Ward, sang two groups of solos, 
forms of entertainment, like the talk ing of the opera going public. Therefore, a — per yoice being particularly appealing in the 
pded man ng movies and the radio. Bitter words have MusicAL CourIeER interviewer was sent to number Atle, ect Me. Other weal num- 
dustry there is progress passed with the opera stars and opera pro Fortune Gallo, to get his opinion on the — pers sian. aoaieny ie. Gaiibert C Claike and 
orward there is a con ducers on one side, and the talkie producers subject, and the reasons he was _ selected AS aetna i “ten soe i allem Nellie 
detriment of the older and radio builders on the other end of the asa spokesman are set forth in the balance Barher Brooks thet ] mS Fast eal: Lorena 
not. | However, the arguments. In some instances there has of this article. Stock ton (Gaming sseniainan Backs wikia mae 
f the fittest is ar even been a change * heart, and several Fortune Gallo has for many years been a so gg ee pinto a ah ey dis Seairatsy ie 
business as it is i t the operatic camp have gone over to the boon to opera lovers... Everyone knows , ; é etteea ier 
talkie camp, voicing the opinion that opera about the Son Carlo Grand Opera Company — ok go Pecan - re eee r 
- ; | solo, } in at, was we 
and the Gallo English Upera. Company played by Henry S. Gregor, while a number 
cong ctype i yp crag for violin, Un Petite Romanze, was very ap 
; : i Pe.  pealing as played by Mrs. Louis Robertson 
and he gave opera at reasonable prices for Bisie Cranmer and Mrs. Lovette acted as ac 


" DENVER COLLECE | rey 2 MUSIC * the masses. It is no secret that the impré companists for the soloists 
sario was successful in his undertaking and a 
the Rech ies SUMMER SCHOOL ver Cblerad« monument to that success is the Gallo Thea 
tre, recently built in New York. During all More Praise for Marie Montana 
_ PERCY RECTOR BLANCHE DINGI Ww SIMON the many discussions which have appeared Marie Montana’s recent tour was a 
S I E P H EN s M A I iH E “4 U Cc H A ROFF + Poa gtnge ved <> ‘sal the ee unanimous success The critics in every 
s i oo no me tore Course revig Py shear rig as 4 city paid her warm tribute. The Daily 
— at believes not in words, but in action Camera of Boulder, Col., said in part: 
CLARENCE REYNOLDS, Master Class for Church and Concert Organists \ few weeks ago he made the simp “Miss Montana’s remarkable voice won 
JOHN C. WILCOX, Course for Voice Teachers; Special Course for Radio Singers and Announcers announcement that he was filming the opera . 


iLL SUBJECTS OF MUSIC TAUGHT BY HIGH GRADE FACULTY OF 40 gpa te alle ene ingen ally nko pacmia 
is completed and ready to be released 


San mer School COMBINE STUDY AND RECREATION IN Dinter “I believe I am the first,” said Mr. Gallo 
une 30 to Aug » fo ial Mots . “ 
et ethene MP icdges ecg ences OLORADO in answer to a question on the stfbject, “to 
have accomplished the feat of sound-filming 
an entire opera. You are kind to compliment 
me, but I mu extend warm credit and 
thanks als W. Coffman, who super 
vised the sound effects of our initial effort, 
e Pagliacci, and extended his invaluable c 
Memor operation also in the artistic end of the pré 
1Ze duction. Mr. Coffman, a great man in his 
specialty as a sound expert, is president of 
your Audio-Cinema, Inc., of Long Island City 
(where Pagliacci was made by us) and 
)M consulting engineer for the Eastman Film WARIE MONTAN 
usic Company, the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Consolidated Film Industries, Inc., and rousing applause.” The Santa Maria Times 
by means of the the Electrical Research Products, Inc remarked that she charmed her audience 
elie . sia “What do I think of this question of opera with “a lovely vo ice as well as a delightful 
MACKINNON METHOD and films? It suggests the similar query personality” and “more than fulfilled ex 
Recommended by MYRA HESS, KOUSSEVITZKY, of some years ago, as to whether radio — pectations.” In Zanesville, O., she also 
HAROLD BAUER, TOBIAS MATTHAY, CORTOT would kill concert activity, and the still scored. The Times Record was of this 
and other famous musicians earlier fear that the phonograph would be opinion: “Miss Montana has a magnificent 
Write (mentioning the “Musical Courier’) for free booklet equally destructive in that regard. As a_ voice of fresh and limpid quality and her 
with particulars, to matter of fact, all three factors have in diction is so perfect that every word can 
creased interest in good music, added to the be understood readily. The charm of her 
MISS LILIAS MACKINNON list of music lovers, and established the platform manner and her histrionic ability 
Paultons Square, LONDON, S.W. 3 beneficial conviction that music no longer is in interpreting her numbers, together with 
the exclusive pastime of the rich, but is her exquisite voice, place her in the front 
ryously available for all who will listen rank of American singers,” 
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Proschowski for Chicago Musical 
College 


As already announced in the MusICcAL 
Courtrr, Frantz Proschowski will begin his 
duties as a regular teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College with the Summer Master 
School, June 23 to August 2. It is with 


RANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


great enthusiasm that Proschowski joins the 
staff of vocal teachers, as he feels that his 
mental powers of maturity, strengthened 
through years of experience, will give the 
best work and results. 

Many well known 
with Frantz Proschowski. 
many singers appearing in opera, recital, 
oratorio and over the radio. Besides giving 
private lessons Proschowski will also teach 
classes, which will be divided as follows: 
tone-thinking (teachers’ classes) ; repertory- 
inte rpretation classes, vocal courses for su- 
pervisors of music, and movie-tone courses. 

In order to encourage talented musicians, 
Mr. Proschowski has offered in the Summer 
Master School, several free scholarships, 
which will be competed for on June 16. 
Those scholarships are for two private les- 
weekly; four classes weekly and two 
classes weekly. Applicants entering the con 
tests for these scholarships should apply 
early for a special form containing rules 
and regulations of the competition, which 
having been read and filled out, should be 
returned to the Chicago Musical College. 
Contestants for those scholarships are re- 
quired to sing from memory and to furnish 
their own accompanists; they should choose 
music the interpretation of which is likely 
to disclose their an to the best advantage. 


artists have studied 
The list includes 


sons 


Rosalie Miller. a Saini 
Teacher 


Rosalie Miller is having gratifying suc- 
cess with a number of her young artists this 
season. A MusicaL Courter representative 
recently called upon Miss Miller during a 
busy morning and listened to several of the 
scheduled lessons. 

Miss Miller nas a logical method of pro 
duction, based on the natural laws of breath 
ing, and the result is a fine, flowing tone 
Among the artists heard was Ruth Altman, 








RL 


KRAE UIrER 
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a promising young singer, who has been 
making a name for herself this season with 
the Little Theater Opera Company with 
which she has been singing leading roles. 


Brahms Requiem Artisti- 


cally Given in Trenton 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., 


The Trenton Choral Art Society, under 
the direction of Alexander McCurdy, Jr., 
gave a performance of Brahms’ great choral 
work, the Requiem, in the Y. M. C. A. audi 
torium of Trenton, N. J., on April 7. For 
the occasion, the chorus was assisted by two 
Philadelphia choirs, that of the Second 
Presbyterian Church (of which Mr. Mc 
Curdy is organist and choir director) and 
the St. James Church (Ernest White, organ 
ist and choir director). The orchestra was 
comprised of forty members of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra; Ernest White furnished the 
organ accompaniments ; Theodore Saidenberg 
was at the piano, and the following soloists 
participated: Olive Marshall, soprano; Lester 
Paton, baritone, and Ammon _ Berkheiser, 
bass. 

The society, under Mr. McCurdy’s direc 
tion, has, in past performances, proved itself 
one of the finest choral organizations in 
the country, but augmented as it was on 
this occasion, its performance of the Re 
quiem was a distinct triumph. Such rhythm, 
precision and combined beauty of tone of 
the choruses made a profound impression 
upon the musically intelligent audience that 
filled the auditorium, while the orchestra 
was at all times submissive to the expert 
leadership of Mr. McCurdy, giving the de 
sired support and strength to the singers. 
Each of the soloists added to the success of 
the performance, while Mr. White’s accom 
paniment at the organ was admirable, as was 
also the work of Mr. Saidenberg at the piano 


Conducts 


Marta Linz Gives Violin Recital 


The beautiful Gold Room of the Savoy- 
Plaza was filled April 9 when M: arta Linz, 
Hungarian violinist (she is also a pianist 
and orchestral conductor) gave her New 
York recital. 

The comely performer won everyone with 
her playing, for she combines splendid vir- 
tuosity with real feeling and artistic inter 
pretation. It is said that her European repu- 
tation is wide, and this is easily believable, 
for her poise and equipment are outstand 
ing. One realized this at the outset, be 


MARTA LINZ 


Goldmark concerto 
commanding in its 
Mozart Rondo was 


cause her playing of the 
was authoritative and 
vigor and breadth. The 
played with supreme grace, the cadenza call- 
ing forth admiration: similarly, Beethoven's 
Rondino was done with such charm that it 
was stormily applauded. La Chasse (Car 
tier) was re-demanded, so great was its ef 
fectiveness, while the closing Rapsodie Tz1 
gane (Ravel) was a tour-de-force of flash 
ing virtuosity. There followed a string of 
encores, including Caprice Viennois, The 
Zee, and Serenade Espagnole. Bach's G 
minor sonata offered a truly dignified pres 
entation of classic music down in impe¢ 
cable style. 

Mme. Linz deserves especial credit for 
playing some novelties of undoubted musical 
worth. 


Artist Heard 


artist-pupil of Alton 
Jones, made her appearance at Guild Hall 
on April 4 in a program of Schubert, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
Dohnanyi, Debussy and Delibes-Dohnanyi 
The young pianist, who has been heard 
here before with much favor, was cordially 
received by a good sized audience. She re 
vealed excellent schooling, a good singing 
tone, commendable rhythm, and a serious 
ness of purpose that was impressive, 


Alton Jones 
Gene Slingerman, 
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Guy Maier Prominent at 

Supervisors’ Conference 
Guy Maier’s appearances and activities at 
the National Conference of Music Super 
visors in Chicago recently were many and 
varied. He arrived from Boston during 
Chicago’s record spring snowfall just in 
time to address the piano class section of 
the conference, at the Eighth Street Theater, 
on Making the Piano Sing and Swing. Next 


GUY MAIER 

day he gave a Young People’s Concert for 
several thousand supervisors to “show how 
it is done.’ That same evening he ap- 
peared as soloist with the National High 
School Orchestra in the Auditorium, play- 


ing the Liszt concerto in F os — 
the course of the week he was » heard 
several demonstrations of his original meth ow 
for piano beginners, Playing the Piano, A 
Course of Rote Training 

All these apperances were 
the utmost enthusiasm and once more 
Mr. Maier to be one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in present day music 


greeted with 
prov ed 


Jessie Fenner Hill Studio Notes 
Berta Donn, Fenner Hill artist. has 
singing at the Capitol Theater and 
Loew's State. Kathryn O'Neill is with the 
Sketch Book; Harold Moffet is on tour with 
The Little Show, and Cosmo D’Almada has 
been appearing with the Shubert revivals at 
the Jolson Theater. Adele Puster was sok 
ist at the Jersey City Women’s Club, and 
Marian Munson is singing over the radio at 
New Rochelle. Miss Munson also 
two clubs in New Rochelle and gave a re 
cital there on March 28. Emmy Keys 
soloist at the Lutheran Church on East 
Street, New York. 


Jessie 
been 


sang tor 


Carson to Present Pupils 

Leon Carson will 

artist-pupils in their annual 

the Spring Garden Sc thool Auditorium, 
ley, N. J., on April 2 


present his pupils and 
recital at 


Nut 


song 
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ONE OF THE BEST NUMBERS 
OF THE MORNING! 


says the Music Critic of the 


‘‘Washington Post’’ 


Miss Grace Moore, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company won new acclaim when she 
presented a program of songs before 
a distinguished audience which in- 
cluded Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs 
Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. William 
Howard Taft at the Hotel Mayflower 
at a morning musical sponsored by 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend 

She was showered with applause as 
she sang ‘‘one of the best numbers of 
the morning’’—Clara Edwards’, By the 
Bend of the River. 


BY THE BEND OF THE RIVER 
By Clara Edwards 


night, 


On a soft,balm-y June 
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Alice Armstrong Kimball in Boston 
Recital 

Boston, Alice Armstrong Kim 
hall, soprano, gave a recital in Jordan Hall 
on April 7, before a large audience which 
acclaimed her for her well chosen and artisti 
cally arranged program. It was made up of 
compositions of masters of all schools from 
the 18th century to the ultra modern 

Mrs. Kimball gave this recital jointly with 
Jacobus Langendoen, cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, also being assisted in 
the aria from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore by 
Roland Tapley, violinist, also a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The singer is gifted with a lovely voice 
of flute-like quality especially in the upper 
registers, and which she uses with great flu 
ency, giving to her work artistic interpreta 
tion as well as musicianly skill in a lavish 
way. Her singing hears proof of excellent 
training and inherent musical intelligenc« 
only too rarely found in singers 

The simplicity of expression and charm 
ing grace with which she sang the aria 
from Il Re Pastore, by Mozart, was indeed 
1 treat; in this she was ably assisted by 
Mr. Tapley. The singer’s charming person 
alitv added greatly to her success. She was 
particularly happy in the rendition of Hasse’s 


MAss. 


MUSICAL 


throughout the recital gave much pleasure 
by its cleancut fingerwork and excellent bow- 
ing as well as an unusually fine and sonorous 
tone. He was especially successful in play- 
ing the aria by Max Reger, announced on 
the program as the premier performance in 
3oston. Another composition having its first 
performance in Boston was the Gypsy Dance 
by Jeral, an extremely brilliant and well 
written number for cello, which Mr. Langen- 
doen played with virtuosity and musical ex- 
pression 

Both singer and cellist combined their ef 
forts in the final number of the program, Le 
Colibri, by Chausson, which, though very 
well performed, proved to be rather dull and 
nn nteresting 

The artists received much applause and 
were compelled to add many encores to the 
program, much to the delight of the audience. 
Beatrice Ward Roberts added greatly to the 
uccess of the recital by her fine accompani- 
ments. Mrs. Kimball is a pupil of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, and much credit is due to 
the splendid training received from i? 
sarrows. 


Wise Songs Sung at Musicale 


Mrs. Todd M. Pettigrew gave a musicale 
in her beautiful pent house on Fifth Avenue 


COURIER 


himself, and two songs by Mrs. Wise, The 
Plough Boy and Mary’s Eyes. Both of them 
are lovely things, somewhat in the nature of 
folk songs, but very skilfully constructed and 
with beautiful melodies. The words of 
Mary’s Eyes are by Herbert Kaufman, and 
those of The Plough Boy were written by 
Mr. Brynley himself. 

On the same occasion Rudolph Gruen 
played several groups of piano works, among 
them some of his own compositions and one 
by Griffes. The entire musical program was 
a marked success and the artists were heart- 
ily applauded, as was Mrs. Wise, who was 
present. 


Hope Hampton for Monte Carlo 


Hope Hampton, who is to sing leading 
roles this summer at the Monte Carlo ve ra, 
has also been signed to appear with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles companies next 


April 19, 
Beatrice Belkin Engaged for 
Europe 
Beatrice Belkin, the popular young colora- 
tura soprano, whose singing has attracted 
much attention, recently has been engaged by 
Dr. deKoos for two European appearances, 
one in Amsterdam on April 26 and the other 


BEATRICE BELKIN 


Canzone, while her virility and perfect vocal 
technic made Grovlez’ Guitares et Mando 
outstanding feature of the whole 
seconded only by Le Papillon by 


on April 2, during the course of which some 
songs by Jessie Moore Wise were sung by 
David Brynley, a young Welsh singer, well 
known throughout England as “Uncle 
On the program were also three David” for the exquisite rendering of British 
pleasing by Langendoen which were folk songs over the radio. Mr. Brynley 
given with charm and humor as well as fine came to this country last fall with the Eng- 
imagination lish Singers, and may perhaps be persuaded 

Mr. Langendoen opened the program with to remain here. He has a true Welsh tenor 
the Sonata in G major by Breval, a rather and an infectious fund of humor which make 
uninteresting work, which did not particu his pe rformances extremely attractive. At 
larly enthuse the audience although the play Mrs. Pettigrew’s musicale Mr. Brynley was 
ing of it perfect in technic as well as accompanied by Mr. Snell. He sang a num- 
tonal balance. Mr. Langendoen’s playing _ ber of folk songs, some of them arranged by 


in Berlin on April 30. Miss Belkin, who is 
under the management of the National 
Broadcasting Company, sailed for Europe on 
April 5 and will return the middle of May. 

Included in Miss Belkin’s European pro- 
grams will be a rare Scarlatti aria, the 
famous Zerbinetta, from Richard Straus’ 
Ariadne, and an arrangement of the aria 
with two flutes from Meyerbeer’s Etoile du 
Nord. 

Among Miss Belkin’s appearances during 
the last two seasons were pe rformances with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company, a per 
formance of Falstaff with Isaac Van Grove 
in Chicago, and many ergagements at the 
Roxy Theater in New York as _ leading 
coloratura. 

Miss Belkin’s 
been received under 


lines an 
program, 
Fourdrain 


songs 


was 
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HOPE HAMPTON 
Prince Alexis 


OBOLENSKY 


Basso-Cantante 


entire vocal 
Estelle 


fall. This announcement will come with in- 
terest to many who have watched the prog- 
ress of the charming screen star, who suc 
cesses both with the Philadelphia Grand Florence Fuller Broadcasts 
Opera Company and at the Opera Comique ile 


last summer have been stepping stones to Florence Fuller, contralto, was engaged as 
her present achievement. one of the quartet to sing Dubois’ Seven Last 
Miss Hampton will sing at Monaco, Monte Words of Christ, over station WLWL on 
Carlo, on July 3, in Manon, followed by Bo April 16. Miss Fuller, who possesses a 
heme on the 10th, Faust on the 17th, and a deep, rich voice, is another ambitious stu 
performance of Romeo and Juliet later. Her dent of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s who is making 
first appearance with the San Francisco com good. She not only holds fine church posi 
pany will be in Faust on September 25. She tions, but is frequently heard on the radio 
will appear with Gigli in Manon in Los and in concert. 
Angeles on October 6 


training has 
Liebling. 


Announces a Summer Course 


In Voice Culture and Repertoire in 
Russian and Italian, French, German, and 


English. 


At his ctniie weer Mow ‘Task City Beatrice Martin’s Daughter to Wed 

Mr. and Mrs. August L. Martin announce 
the wedding of their daughter, Helen Anna, 
to Meredith Wood, to take place at St. Bar 
tholomew’s Church, New York, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 30, at four o’clock. The 
bride’s mother is the well known concert 
singer, Beatrice Martin. 


Michael 


FEVEISK Y 


Grand 


Nadworney Entertains at Great 
Northern 


Devora Nadworney gave a luncheon er 
at the Great Northern Hotel in New York 
on April 7, in honor of Helena Lanvin, 
who is soon to leave for Europe following 
her forthcoming marriage to Abram Ham- ve 
burger. She but recently returned from a a 
coast to coast tour with the German Opera 
Company. 


(E OBOLENSKY 


formerly Conductor of Moscow 
Opera, will coach in Repertoire. 


“Sailings 
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Inquiries to MARGARET KEMPER, Steinway Hall, New York 









































MME. KURENKO 

Previous to sailing for Europe on April 10, 
Maria Kurenko was heard in a beautiful 
program with Alexander Gretchaninoff and 
Pierre Luboshutz, Russian composers, be- 
fore the concert membership of the Na- 
tional Music League. Also, during her last 
few days in this country, the soprano ap- 
peared in Columbia, S. .. at the McMillin 
Theater in New York, and at the Guild 
Theater, New York, with the Barrere Little 
Symphony Orchestra. 

While abroad Mme. Kurenko will sing 
at the National Opera of Riga and also is 
booked for engagements in Berlin and Paris. 


ERICH SIMON 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


RECITAL Now Booking Season 1930-31 
VOICE CULTURE 
Erich Simon, of the 


Arthur Kraft’s Summer School 


* . 
on Lake Michigan the Reliance on April 14 after having spent 


some weeks in America on a business trip, 
July 28th to Sept. 7th 


TENOR 
ORATORIO 








Berlin managerial 


which proved eminently successful. Details 
of arrangements made by Mr. Simon with 
various artists will be given in the next issue 
of the MusicaL Courter. 


ELEANOR LA MANCE 
When the S.S. Leviathan sailed on April 
12, Eleanor La Mance was among its pas- 
sengers. Miss La Mance, who has been 
re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, goes to fulfill engagements in Germany, 
England and Italy. 


VALENTINA AKSAROVA 

Valentina Aksarova, Russian soprano, 
sailed for Europe last week on the S. S. 
Paris. This spring she will give concerts in 
London and Paris and during the summer 
will make a short tour through Switzerland. 
Mme. Aksarova will return to America early 
in the fall for concert and opera engage- 
ments. She is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


\rthur Kraft Voice 
Culture at his summer Watervale 
Post Office), Watervale 


is located on Herring Lake and Lake Michigan, 


will conduct a class in 
home, at 
(Arcadia Michigan. 
6 miles south of Frankfort. A place for serious 
Golf, 


Literature 


study and recreation. Swimming, Tennis, 


Boating, ete. sent on request. 
Address all communications to Management: 


ARTHUR KRAPT, 149 West 85th Street, New York City 
After June 15th Arcadia P. O., Mich. until Sept. 15th 
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Schoenber3's Die Glueckliche Hand and 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps Have 


First American Staging, in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Under Stokowski, in Cooperation With League 
of Composers Presents Epochal Concerts Before Large 
and Enthusiastic Audience. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—For the 28th pair of 
this season's Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
on April 11 and 12, and also for the 10th 
Monday evening concert, April 14, Leopold 
Stokowski, in cooperation with the League 
of Composers, had arranged an epochal event 
—the first American staging of Schoenberg's 
“Die Glueckliche Hand,” and Stravinsky’s 
“Le Sacre du Printemps.” These concerts 
were held in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on account of the necessity for a larger stage 
than was available at the Academy of Music. 

Die Glueckliche Hand was presented first, 
with Ivan Ivantzoff singing and acting the 
role of The Man splendidly. The other char- 
acters were only mimes, but were excellently 
portrayed as follows: Olin Howland as The 
Chimera, Doris Humphrey as The Woman, 
Charles Weidman as The Stranger, John 
Glenn and Charles Lasky as Two Workmen. 
An artist-chorus of seventy voices from the 
Curtis Institute of Music (prepared by 
Sylvan Levin) did fine work in the enorm- 
ously difficult choral parts. 

It proved to be intensely interesting, al- 
though ultra modern in music, scenery and 
lack of connection between chorus and or- 
chestra. It is impossible to understand such 
a work at one hearing, but the orchestra 
score was unlike most modern scores, in that 
it was not noisy. The scenery was futuristic 
in type, and the lighting effects were par- 
ticularly interesting. The composer has de- 
scribed the work as “a drama with music.” 
The orchestra performed the orchestral part 
consummately under Dr. Stokowski. The 
orchestra and chorus were seated in front of 
the stage on the level of the main floor. 
The stage production was directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian, while the stage settings and cos- 
tumes were designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones. The audience received the work very 
cordially, recalling the actors many times. 

An intermission of twenty minutes was 
necessary for the change of lighting effects, 
scenery etc. between the two productions. 

Le Sacre du Printemps by Stravinsky has 
been heard several times here as a purely 
orchestral number but was very difficult to 
comprehend. The presentation of it with 
ballet helps much in an understanding. The 
work was marvelously performed both by 
orchestra and ballet. Martha Graham as the 





Sacrificial Chosen One was superb in the 
Sacrificial Dance, while the entire ballet of 
about 40 did excellent work throughout, in 
what must have been an extremely difficult 
feat of choreography. 

Leonide Massine was director and trainer 
of the ballet. The stage settings and cos- 
tumes were designed by Nicholas Roerich. 

The opera house was filled with an inter- 
ested and enthusiastic audience. 

Puptts’ RECITALS 

Marguerite Barr and Mary Miller Mount 
presented four of their pupils in a pleasing 
recital on April 12 in their studios. 

Frances Ford and Ruth Wynn, piano 
pupils of Mrs. Mount, opened the program 
with two-piano numbers—Habanera (ar- 
ranged by Mary Howe) and Croon by Ed- 
ward Davis. 

Lydia Rohrbach, contralto, and pupil of 
Mrs. Barr’s, was then heard in three enjoy- 
able songs—Quest by Smith, The Star by 
Rogers, and My Lover Is a Fisherman, by 
Strickland. Mrs. Rohrbach has a beautiful 
voice which she uses well and gives evidence 
of excellent training. Later on the program 
she sang the aria My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice from Samson and Delilah, splendidly. 

Miss Ford played four solos—Prelude by 
Schuett, Barcarolle by Tschaikowsky, Clair 
de la lune and Hungarian by MacDowell. 
Her tone is good and she gave a particularly 
good interpretation of the Barcarolle, her 
style being well suited to this type. 

Miss Wynn also appeared in a solo group, 
Lento and Valse Caprice by Scott, and Rach- 
maninoff’s Polichinelle. Miss Wynn also evi 
denced good tone quality and a more fiery 
style. Her execution of the difficult Poli- 
chinelle was very creditable as were also the 
other two. 

Both pianist’s work bespoke the careful 
and artistic training of their experienced 
teacher. 

Another of Mrs. Mount’s pupils, Violet 
Crandall, accompanied Mrs. Rohrbach, with 
skill and understanding. 

The studios were taxed to their utmost to 
seat those interested in hearing these young 
musicians. Refreshments were served fol- 
lowing the program. 

(See additional news on page 40) 


Metropolitan Audiences Bid 
Farewell to Favorite Operas 


Capacity Houses and Enthusiastic Applause Mark Next to Last Week's 


Performances. 


TANNHAUSER, AprRIL 9 

Closing performances of opera are invar- 
iably witnessed by overflowing audiences, 
the last Tannhauser drawing a_ crowd, 
which heard the romantic opera with satis- 
faction. Gertrude Kappel appeared as the 
heroine Elizabeth for the first time before a 
New York audience; her lovely voice and 
appearance elicited much applause. Lauritz 
Melchior, singing the hero’s role, Tann- 
hauser (in which he made his New York 
debut), produced effect as before, and Eliza- 
beth Ohms was the charmer, Venus, with 
Louise Lerch a nice young Shepherd. Gustav 
Schuetzendorf (Wolfram), Siegfried Tap- 
polet (Landgraf), Marek Windheim (Wal- 
ther), Arnold Gabor (Bitterolf), Max Bloch 
(Heinrich) and James Wolfe (Reinmar) 
completed the cast. Everything moved with 
commendable action. The Bacchanale in 
Act I was notably well done by the dancers, 
the stars being Lilyan Ogden, Jessie Rogge 
and Martha Henkel. Conductor Bodanzky 
wielded the baton to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Sapko, Aprit 10 (MATINEE) 

The seventh performance for the season of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko took place at a 
special matinee on Thursday. The cast was 
about the same as on former hearings, except 
that Frederick Jagel replaced Edward John- 
son in the title role, giving an excellent ac- 
count of himself. 

Micnon, Apru 10 


Bori and Gigli attracted a large audience 
to the third and last of this season’s per- 
formances of Mignon. The two stars were 
in capital voice, and drew the applause that 


is their customary meed. Thalia Sabanieeva 
gave a telling performance of the difficult 
Polonaise, Philine’s chief air. Ellen Dalossy, 
was a spirited Frederic. Others in the cast 
were Rothier, as Lothario, Bada as Laerte, 
and Wolfe as Jarno and Antonio. Louis 
Hasselmans, conductor, interpreted the tune- 
ful Thomas score. 


LoHENGRIN, Aprit 11 


Lohengrin was repeated at the Metropoli- 
tan on Friday evening with a familiar cast: 
Marie Mueller (Elsa), Elisabeth Ohms 
(Ortrud), Clarence Whitehill (Telramund ) 
and Lauritz Melchior, in the title role. The 
performance, an excellent one, also marked 
the farewell for the season of Artur Bo- 
danzky, who sailed at midnight on the 
Bremen, the opera starting fifteen minutes 
earlier than usual in order to bring the per 
formance to an earlier close. Between cur- 
tains the distinguished conductor was given 
an ovation which lasted several minutes. 
Mme. Mueller also sailed on the same ship. 
Her Elsa was excellent; she sang well and 
made an appealing figure, while Melchior 
also gave a fine performance, singing with 
a richness of tone and a freedom of produc- 
tion that met with the favor of the capacity 
audience. 

La Boueme, Aprit 12 (MATINEE) 

La Boheme had its final performance for 
the season on Saturday afternoon with Lu- 
crezia Bori, Armand Tokatyan, Nanette 
Guilford, Giuseppe Danise, Leon Rothier, 
Adamo Didur and others, with Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducting. The house was sold 


out and the performance an excellent one. 


CARMEN, Apri 12 

Carmen had its final performance of the 
season on Saturday evening, with Ina Bours- 
kaya in the title role. The Russian singer 
has been heard here in the past a number 
of times and offered much to interest the 
capacity audience. Chief interest, however, 
centered in the re-appearance of Mary Lewis 
with the company. As Micaela and in ex- 
cellent voice, Miss Lewis made an equally 
favorable impression with her acting. She 
was cordially received. Miss Lewis will 
also have sung at several of the Sunday 
concerts before the close of the season to- 
morrow night. Trantoul, the French tenor, 
appearing for the first time as Don Jose, was 
warmly received. He sang the part with 
finesse and acted with conviction. Pinza 
was the Escamillo and the rest of the cast 
was in capable hands. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

SunpAy Nicur CoNcertT 

A good sized audience heard the next to 
last Sunday night concert, a benefit for the 
Emergency Fund. Nine members of the 
company contributed the program. They 
were: Nina Morgana, in charming voice in 
a Gounod aria; Mary Lewis in an air by 
Mozart, sung with admirable voice and style, 
and Giuseppe de Luca, Editha Fleischer, 
Frederick Jagel, Alfio Tedesco, Ina Bours- 
kaya, Siegfried Tappolet and Rudolf Lau- 
benthal. Mr. Pelletier conducted. 


Apa, Aprit 14 

The final week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House opened with Aida, Leonora Corona 
ably singing the exacting role of the Ethi- 
opian Princess and Julia Claussen making 
a majestic Amneris. Giovanni Martinelli 
was the Radames, a role which he again 
portrayed masterfully from the Celeste Aida 
to the final duet. Others in the cast were 
Ezio Pinza, Giuseppe De Luca, Louis D'An- 
gelo, Giordano Paltrinieri and Charlotte 
Ryan. Mr. Bellezza conducted. The Mon- 
day night audience was augmented by the 
usual large number of standees. 


Munich’s 1930 Opera Festival 

The Munich Opera Festival, presenting the 
principal works of Mozart and Wagner, will 
take place this year from July 21 until Sep- 
tember 1. 

The following works will be performed: 
At the Residenz Theater (performances be- 
ginning at 7 p.m.) ;—The Marriage of Figaro 
(July 22, August 2, 12, 24, The Magic Flute 
(July 29, August 13, 22;, Cosi fan Tutte 
(July 25, August 8), The Abduction from 
the Seraglio (August 5), Don Giovanni 
(July 31, August 15), at the Prinzregenten 
Theater (performances beginning at 5 p. m.) 

Die Meistersinger (July 21, August 1, 18, 
25), Lohengrin (July 28, August 21), Parsi- 
fal (July 26, August 4, 16, 23), The Nibel- 
ungen Ring, one cycle only (August 7, 9, 
11, 14), The Flying Dutchman (July 24, 
August 19). 

An innovation in this year’s festival pro- 
gram is the addition of two performances 
each of Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier 
(August 30, September 1) in an entirely new 
stage-setting, and Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina 
(August 28, 31). The festival is under the 
musical direction of Hans Knappertsbusch, 
assisted by Carl Elmendorff and Paul 
Schmitz. Guest-conductors are Richard 
Strauss, Hans Pfitzner, Egon Pollack and 
Leo Blech. Among the principal soloists are 
Gertrude Kappel, Elisabeth Ohms, Maria 
Olschewska, Luise Willer, Fritz Krauss, 
Wilhelm Rode, Paul Bender, Curt Taucher. 
Alexander Kipnis, Hermann Nissen, Emil 
Schipper and H. Monowarda. 

In connection with the opera festival, a 
festival concert will be given on August 20 
in which the entire State Opera Orchestra 
of 120 members will particpate. Frederick 
\. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been officially invited 
to conduct this concert. 


Manhattan Sins plig y Plans 


The prospectus of the Manhattan Orches 
tral Society, Inc., announces a series of ten 
concerts for the season 1930-1931. There 
will be four concerts at Carnegie Hall, on 
November 16, March 15, March 29 and 
April 12, and six concerts at Mecca Audi 
torium on November 30, December 14, Janu- 
ary 11, January 25, February 8 and Febru- 
ary 22. All these concerts take place on 
Sunday evenings, commencing at 9 P. M. 
There will also be a series of free concerts 
at St. George’s Church. 

Seventeen concerts were given during the 
past season, attended by over 58,000 people, 
including 4,300 students who received free 
tickets. Dr. Henry Hadley again will con- 
duct the Symphony and an American compo- 
sition will be presented on each program. 
The orchestral committee remains the same, 
and the secretary-manager will be Charles K. 
Davis, who has acted in that capacity since 
the formation of the society. 


Leginska Ovation in Pilsen 


Ethel Leginska, renowned pianist and 
conductor of the Boston Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was accorded an ova- 
tion in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, on April 
12, after conducting an excerpt from 
Madame Butterfly in the City Theater. 
Leginska is the first woman to have con- 
ducted an operatic number in Czecho- 
slovakia. The theater was sold out and 
the mayor and many other prominent citi- 


zens attended. 
* * 


Cecilia Hansen Introduces 
Makhonine Violin 


According to a cable received from 
Paris, Cecilia Hansen introduced the new 
Makhonine violin at Pleyel Hall on April 
14. On this violin the tone is electrically 
amplified and sounds much like a soprano 
saxophone. However, it lacks the violin 


edge. 
* * * 


Hampton Choir Sailing 


The Hampton Choir will leave New 
York on April 23 on the S.S. de Grasse to 
appear in concert abroad under the man- 
agement of Albert Morini. Twenty-three 
concerts will be given in thirty-two days, 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
other European countries. 


Kansas City Summer Session 


Opens June 2 


The Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of 
Music will hold its annual summer session 
of eight weeks from June 2 to July 26. The 
Maurice Dumesnil piano class of six weeks’ 
duration starts on June 2. There will be the 
Participating Class, of three class. lessons of 
two hours each and one private lesson week- 
ly, and the Audition Class of three class 
lessons of two hours each. Mr. Dumesnil 
will also conduct a French Repertory Class 
for Singers during the session.. 

The vocal, as well as all other departments, 
will have similar summer sessions under the 
best teachers, every branch of the arts being 
represented, including motion picture organ 
music. A number of summer recitals will 
be given. Already enrollment points to an 
other successful season. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Metropolitan 
Contract Renewed 
whose 
tract as general director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company does not expire until 1933, 

has already been reengaged until 1935. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, present con 


Gatti Extends Ziegler Contract 

Following the extension of his own con 
tract as general manager of - Metropoli 
tan Opera Company to May 1, 1935, Giulio 
Gatti-Cassazza has bP een the contract 
of Edward Ziegler, his assistant genera! 
manager for a like period. Mr. Ziegler be 
came a member of the company’s staff in 1916. 





EMILIO A. ROXAS, 
will conduct a Musical Tour of 
which will include tuition and an 
operatic debut (for those who are 
ready), beginning June 1 and ending 
October 1. The limited party will sai 
on one of the first class liners, visiting 
Naples, Rome, Florence and other cities 
hefore locating for the balance of the 
summer on Lake Como. Mrs. Rose E 
Peters will act as the chaperon and the 
party will be conducted under the best 
auspices. 


who 
/taly, 
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\merica not celebrate Summer festivals 
We have the time, the money, and the 
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——~ . 
Hereafter Philadelphia will have only one opera 
can still console itself with the reflec- 
tion that most other American cities have none 


company, but 


’ 
“Better times have arrived,” President 
much to the surprise of thousands of or- 
chestral musicians who have been thrown out of em- 


plovment by the sound film. 
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Savs 


Lloover, 


\n experienced orchestral musician who can rec- 
ognize practically any standard work on hearing one 
bar of it, admits that he cannot tell one jazz tune 
from another. They all sound alike to him 

. 

This week was the final one at the Metropolitan 
matinee this afternoon 
down the curtain on the winter of operatic 
content—made so chiefly by the fine series of Wag- 
nerian performances heard in February and March. 


the season Phe 
will ring 


\t last the source of Mischa Elman’s big tone and 
is known. It is the cooking of 
Denise Gerard, who has just become Mme. Pasquet 
and has ceased to be the culinary purveyor of the 
violinist. Denise's matrimonial bark should 
as her cooking is said to be about 
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onny, also treating of our country, the leading char- 
* German writers might be 
hear that we also use appellations like 
Peter, Calvin, Herbert, George, 
Phomas, Daniel, Philipp, Charles, Frederick, Ed- 
Walter, William, ete. Maybe the Germans 

are getting even on us for the tendency of our 
humorists, to fasten on all Teutons the names Hans, 


Krenek’s notorious opera on 


icter 1s called “Jimmy 
Arthur, Francis, 


ward, 
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Fritz, and Ignatz. As a rule, German books, plays, 


and operas depicting our country are as close to the 
real facts as it is true that the typical American goes 
through life being called “Johnny” or “Jimmy.” 


The late Victor Herbert was by no means an easy 
conductor to follow. He believed in extreme econ- 
omy of motion, and as a result his beat was reduced 
to such miniature proportions as to be at times prac- 
tically indiscernible. 

Johanna Gadski, who has just won great success 
on her tour with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, that she believes opera has a future. 
The former Metropolitan Opera Wagner prima 
donna’s opinion on this much discussed subject is 
worthy of serious consideration, more so by reason 
of the fact that she has just felt the operatic pulse 
of the entire country. 


says 


The Italian opera houses admit that they have been 
hurt seriously by the competition of the movie thea- 
ters. What will happen when grand opera is in- 
cluded definitely in film entertainment? In Amer- 
ica, Fortune Gallo has just put on the sound screen 
the first complete opera production. It is Pagliacci 
and will be presented shortly in New York and else- 
where. If the public takes to the idea, as seems 
likely, the much talked of “crisis” in the lyrical field 
will loom larger than ever. 

It is the opinion of Leopold Stokowski that \mer- 
ica is steadily evolving a new form of interpreting 
music through the dance. The Philadelphia conduc- 
tor is not alone in his idea. Old fashioned ideas of 
“ballet” have been discarded and a new terpsichorean 
art has sprung out of modern tendencies in life and 
music. Most of the contemporary composers are 
experimenting with works for interpretative dance, 
and some of them have gone far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. American musical creators would do 
well to intensify their efforts along those lines. Ex- 
cellent models to follow are Coq d’Or, Petruchka, 
The Fire Bird, Skyscrapers, and Richard Strauss’ 
Whipped Cream. 

Jan Kubelik, famous Bohemian violinist, has come 
out with a statement that many painful minor opera- 
tions could be painlessly accomplished if accom- 
panied by music. Says Kubelik: “I once fiddled my 
way through an operation. It was a nose condition 
for which two incisions had to be made. For the 
first one I had a local anesthetic, which gave little 
relief. For the second I determined to anesthetize 
myself with music. I therefore sat in the operating 
chair and concentrated my whole mind on Mozcart’s 
D) major violin concerto. (Did he play it?) I 
plunged myself so deeply into the music that I did 
not feel a twinge of pain.” The medical fraternity 
can “believe it or not.” 

a 

It appears that there is lively controversy between 
Berlin and Prague, because at a recent performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in the latter city two 
of the singers (one of them a member of the Berlin 
State Opera) delivered their parts in Czech instead 
of the original German. The conductor in charge, 
Zemlinsky, very wisely remarks that it doesn’t mat- 
ter what language is used in singing so long as the 
music is well performed. Zemlinsky, also employed 
by the Berlin State Opera, and the one “offending” 
singer were suspended by that institution. The 
whole thing is a tempest in a teapot. In the entire 
musical world most of the auditors who listen to 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” are sublimely ignorant of the 
words in the vocal parts, irrespective of the language 
in which they may be sung. 

It was good to hear again the two piano concertos, 
B flat and D minor, by Johannes Brahms, played 
here last week with Artur Schnabel at the piano. 
He came to this country some eight years ago and 
impressed connoisseurs at that time with his serene 
intellectual mastery and his largely conceived style 
of piano playing. Since his previous visit here, 
Schnabel has become a tremendous pianistic figure in 
Europe, and most of his appearances there habitually 
result in sold out houses. One understood why that 
should be the case, after experiencing Schnabel’s art 
in the Brahms concertos last week. He has prodi- 
gious mental and musical grasp, and he made his 
playing a thing of might and majesty. In his inter- 
pretations the august and thoughtful Brahms regis- 
tered convincingly. And what tremendous works 
are that master’s two concertos. For grandness of 
design, breadth of construction, and dignity and 
beauty of detail, the pair of symphonic epics for 
piano and orchestra have not their equal in the entire 
literature of music. 


“There to Hear Music” 


Our attention was attracted the other day to 
an article in a Boston paper in which a noted 
critic, commenting upon a performance of Aida, 
saw fit not only to include the name of the con- 
ductor in his headline, but actually to review the 
art of the conductor before mentioning the sing- 
ers. As an indication of the attitude of the public 
he used this phrase as part of his caption— 
“There to Hear Music.” 

We need to think back but a few years to real- 
ize that those days were the days of singers, the 
days of audiences untrained beyond appreciation 
of vocalism, and of conductors of opera who, 
whatever their skill may have been, were little 
thought of. Little, indeed, was thought of ex- 
cept the stellar attractions; chorus, orchestra, 
scenery, those singing minor roles, and the con- 
ductor simply sank out of sight in public estima- 
tion before the excitement caused by the ap- 
pearance of an Adelina Patti, a Nilsson, or some 
other international celebrity. 

If the work commented upon by the Boston 
critic had been one of Wagner’s great music 
dramas with its complicated orchestra part, his 
attitude might be expected. But Aida! 

The event was so arresting that we rushed 
to our faithful Grove, our indispensable com- 
pendium of music, and sought light upon the sub- 
ject of conducting and conductors. We found 
what we expected to find—a list of conductors, 
with scarcely any mention of those concerned 
with opera, except the Wagnerians. 

The list, beginning with Mendelssohn and 
Wagner, is of some length, and many of the 
names are familiar. There are Von Bilow, 
Richter, Levi, Nikisch, Mottl, Weingartner, and 
so on. 

With the rise of Toscanini and Polacco to 
conductorial fame a new era seems to have 
dawned. Both of these great Italians have made 
their careers largely in opera, and not essentially 
operas more instrumental than vocal. Both of 
these conductors, too, have made their careers 
largely in America. Polacco came over here in 
1905, Toscanini in 1908, and both were simul- 
taneously at the Metropolitan. 

It was of Polacco that the Boston paper above 
alluded to wrote. “Surely the conducting of Mr. 
Polacco leaves nothing whatever to be desired.” 
So wrote this critic—it Warren Storey 
Smith in the Boston Post. “There is not an in- 
strumental detail in Verdi’s score which escapes 
his watchful eye and ear”; he continues “nor 
does he miss one of its potentialities for broad 
and sweeping eloquence ... There is with him 
always the enkindlng enthusiasm of one who 
has come fresh upon a masterpiece and wishes 
to share his discovery with his hearers.” 

It is such conducting as Polacco is doing that 
brings to the understanding of critics and of 
the public the fact that such a score as that of 
Aida is a masterpiece, not merely a vehicle for 
stage pageantry and vocal display. 

“There was one stubborn musician present,” 
writes another critic, “who thought that Verdi’s 
score was a masterpiece and deserved an ex- 
penditure of loving artistic pains. He was at 
the conductor’s desk. His name was Giorgio 
Polacco. In the language of Henry T. Finck 
we might say ‘Hats off!’” (Henry T. Finck may 
have said it, but Schumann said it first long ago 
—and why not quote the whole of itP “Hats 
off, Gentlemen! A genius!”) 

Only one more quotation need be given. Re- 
ferring to Pelleas and Melisande the Boston 
Evening American says: “Next in importance to 
Mr. Polacco’s conducting ...” and then goes on 
to mention the singers; which does not mean 
that the singers were of minor note, but only 
that Boston had discovered conducting—and a 
conductor. 


was 
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Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Brother Lawrence Gilman’s beautiful piece of 
writing in the Herald Tribune on Sunday, was dedi- 
cated to pointing out that Parsifal is not as bad as 
some of us think. He also reports that Artur Bo- 
danzky abhors Parsifal and conveniently sailed for 
Europe in order to avoid conducting the work at its 
two Metropolitan performances here last week. Gil- 
man mentions two other celebrated persons, now 
dead, who did not like Parsifal and considered it an 
inferior creation. I could add at least twelve other 
famous names to Gilman’s quarter of a dozen. 

Parsifal was worked up into a Bayreuth monopoly 
and sensation, through the clever showmanship of 
Wagner and his Cosima. The work would have 
failed quickly had it been started on a regular oper- 
atic career. The moment the Bayreuth monopoly 
ended and Parsifal was thrown upon the world, jus- 
tifiable curiosity, aided by clever artificially stimu- 
lated controversy, gave the “sacred consecrational” 
production short temporary vogue, and immediately 
thereafter Parsifal practically sank into well de- 
served oblivion. 

There is no demand at all in Europe for Parsifal, 
and in this country the drooling, deleterious, musty 
old affair is dragged forth only when it can be hung 
on the devotional atmosphere of some solemn or 
pious holiday. 

The concupiscence of the “pure fool,” Parsifal; 
the wanton’s kiss that reminds him of his mother’s; 
the unnatural life of the brotherhood dedicated to 
misogyny; the loathsome disease acquired by Am- 
fortas in Kundry’s garden of joy; all those are inci- 
dents and manifestations which to some of us ap- 
pear to be closer to filthiness than to saintliness. 

Wagner’s previous life, his personal character and 
tastes, his oft expressed ideas, constituted no founda- 
tion upon which to build a work of art intended to 
appeal primarily to the sacred religious beliefs of 
sincere Christians. 

Regarded as a holy musical treatise, Parsifal is an 
impudent and maudlin sham; regarded as an opera, 
it is a piece of outrageous and unmitigated rubbish. 

ere 

Many of the modernistic compositions seem to be 
hymns of hate. 

eeRre 

If Schubert had a sense of inferiority, the scales of 
justice were brought into balance by the superiority 
complex of Wagner. 

z 

Edna Darling’s recent open letter in this depart- 
ment, to Charles L. Wagner, the impresario, brings 
his open reply through the same channel of pub- 
licity : 

Dear Miss Darling: 

Your letter in the Editor’s column of Variations date 
March 16th interests me very much. I am not surprised to 
find that you will go to some length to receive tickets for 
Mme. Clairbert, and I only wish that I could reward you 
at once for your efforts to establish the fact that you started 
the rumor that I was out of the concert business. 
I am afraid that I am not the man that you saw alight from 
a bus at Fifth Avenue and 59th St. I am convinced that 
you probably thought you did and for that reason I want to 
enlighten you. You see, Clairbert tickets are very precious 
and I must be sure. 

First of all, I take the Riverside bus which turns at 57th 
St., and I am sure that I have never waited for any bus 
at Fifth Ave., and 59th. But after all, what are a couple of 
blocks between friends ? Then, too, I am sure you never saw 
me smoking a —, not even a Camel. I haven’t smoked 
in ten years. I still cough occasionally. 

You quite intrigue me, however, with the description of the 
blue suit and the Heaven blue tie. I am not sure what 
Heaven blue is but I am willing to stand for it for the pres- 
ent. You are wrong about the suit. It was a double breasted 
suit. I have two blue suits (fortunate me) and both are 
double breasted. In fact, my tailor, Mr. Bell, won’t let me 
wear a single breasted suit. He says I am getting too stout. 
I never wear a handkerchief in my outside pocket—I have 
only one use for a handkerchief. ; 

There is one thing, however, that you are right about. 
You say when you looked at my socks they had disappeared 
with me around the corner. I am sure you are absolutely 
correct. They always go about with me. 

Believe me, Edna Darling (excuse familiarity). 

Yours most sincerely, 
Cartes L. 
ne 


The legal bureau of the MustcaL Courier, put 
in possesion of all the facts in the cause celebre be- 
tween Miss Darling and Mr. Wagner, hands down 
this opinion: “Miss Darling is entitled to the verdict 
in this battle of the century. Mr. Wagner’s footnote 
about the alleged socks constitutes a most damaging 
admission, and invalidates the rest of his testimony. 
It should be noted that the alleged socks did disap- 
pear around the corner and therefore his attack on 


WAGNER. 


However, 


the veracity of Miss Darling is gratuitous and ungal- 
lant, and tends to incriminate and degrade him. We 
advise him to abstain from taking his case to court 
as he would certainly lose it, and even in the event of 
successive repeals he could not hope to reach the last 
legal instance and throw the alleged socks into the 
Supreme Court, especially as he declares that they 
always go about with him. Such being the case, by 
the way, we would add that it is time for him to 
change the alleged socks. Our final advice is that 
Mr. Wagner deliver to the defendant, Miss Darling, 
the tickets to which she is rightfully entitled. His 
only redress seems to be to give her seats behind 
a post, or between two vocal teachers, as they are 
sure to get into an unending argument over her 
method, and as to which one of them could best re- 
build her voice.” 
eR eR 

A lady from Toronto reports a local happening: 
“Replying to a suggestion that, as leader, it was his 
business to phone the absent members of the choir 
and inquire the reason, the gentleman stated: ‘No, 
it is not. I have a book at home on it, and it doesn’t 
say so.’”’ Lofty etiquette, as it were. 

2 RR 

Arthur M. Abell, former Berlin representative of 
the MusicaAL Courier and an old and close friend of 
Serge Koussevitzky, was invited by him to attend 
the recent Brahms Festival which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave in its home city. 

During his stay there, the Boston Transcript pub- 
lished an article from the pen of Abell, giving some 
highly interesting (and hitherto unpublished) ac- 
counts of conversations between that writer and the 
composer. They are the more characteristic because 
Brahms was not given to saying overmuch at any 
time. Abell must have used some strange art in 
order to make the usually taciturn Johannes open 
up so wholeheartedly. 

Abell tells that he first heard Brahms play the 
piano in 1891, at a concert of the famous Joachim 
Quartet. The hero was tendered an ovation when 
he stepped to the instrument, to play in his own 
clarinet quintet and his then new trio, op. 114, for 
piano, cello, and clarinet. 

This is Abell’s description of the occasion and of 
a later hearing of Brahms as a soloist: 

The great composer was by no means a piano virtuoso in 
the modern sense of the word, and yet he had a big tech- 
nique although a faulty one. He went rough shod over dif- 


ficult passages, often hitting false notes, but he had a great 
deal of facility and remarkable independence and strength of 





WHO IS THIS? 


“If you cannot do it in one guess, you belong to a 
lamentable minority,” says Aleman, who drew the 
picture. 
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fingers. Two years later I heard Brahms play again and 
both times I gained the impression that he never would have 
been a really great pianist even if he had devoted himself 
exclusively to the instrument. Considering how little time 
he had for practice, however, his playing was wonderful 
There was something sublime about his conceptions and his 
attitude toward the compositions. He was utterly oblivious 
to the audience and was concerned only with the interpreta 
tion of the music; and his readings were all the more inter 
esting because he ‘was discoursing his own works 

He played the cantabile parts beautifully, proclaiming the 
themes in a very individual manner, with great warmth and 
feeling, and he lingered lovingly on certain details that par 
ticularly pleased him. I was struck by the freedom with 
which he played and by his precision of rhythm and elasticity 
of tempo. In his trio Brahms paid no attention whatever to 
his partners, Richard Muehfeld, clarinet, and Robert Haus 
mann, ’cello. They had to follow him, and the hawk-lik« 
manner in which they watched him, and the way they yielded 
to his every mood, whim and modification of tempo and 
nuance bespoke the awe in which they stood of the illustrious 
man. 

In heavy chords Brahms’ tone was hard. He strove for 
orchestral effects and the Berlin critic of the Deutsche Warte 
who wrote “Brahms has a bearlike touch’ (Brahms hat 
einen baerenmaessigen Anschlag) was quite right. The 
famous composer at times completely drowned out the ‘cello 
and the clarinet although Muehfeld had a voluminous tone of 
remarkable carrying power. 

Notwithstanding his technical shortcomings, to which even 
the greatest Brahms enthusiast could not be oblivious, if he 
was at all discriminating, it was inspiring and uplifting to 
hear him in his own works, for there was a divine spark in 
his playing as well as in his compositions. I was twenty 
three years old in 1891, when I first heard Brahms, so I was 
old enough to appreciate the greatness of the occasion 


In 1893 Abell met Brahms and got a rise out of 
him by asking why so many players considered his 
piano pieces to be “unpianistic.” Brahms launched 
forth, and his oratorical flood (transcribed to papet 
immediately afterward by Abell) was as follows: 

I have no patience with the pianist who growls because of 
a few new technical difficulties. Shall progress stop because 
of a few hard nuts to crack? All my life 1 have been deeply 
interested in piano technique, and I have endeavored in my 
piano works to combine good musical ideas with new idioms 
You will find the new technique more particularly in my 
Paganini variations and in my Capriccii. I admit that many 
of the passages lie awkwardly for the hands. This new kind 
of technique seems inconvenient (“unbequem,” was the word 
he used) because arms, hands and fingers are used in a new 
way. The new idiom requires greater strength, freedom and 
independence of fingers than the traditional classical piano 
technique. But this is no reason why my innovations should 
be called unpianistic. I know that there are some very mean 
places in the Paganini Variations, but my original intention 
in writing the two sets was that they should be technical 
exercises for practice only. It was not until later that | 
decided to have them published as concert pieces, and that 
was partly because von Buelow, Clara Schumann and Tausig 
advised me to do so. Musically, I consider my Handel 
Variations more important. 

Abell asked Brahms whether he intended to com 
pose a second violin concerto and he answered vehe- 
mently: “Under no circumstances whatsoever. | 
feel with Matthew VI, 34, ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ I had more than enough trouble 
with my first and only violin concerto. I feel too cir 
cumscribed by the tonal limitations of the four 
strings. I think symphonically.” 

Abell quoted to Brahms the dictum of Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, that the concerto in question “is written not 
for, but against, the violin.” Brahms answered: 

I don’t understand why the violinists make such a fuss ove 
the passages in my concerto. They are worse than the 
pianists. Why are they not more concerned with the tonal 
effects? They are all so absorbed with the technique that 
they overlook euphony (Klang). Hardly any of them can 
make the passages of the first movement and sound 
well, and that is why I can’t bear to hear the younger vio 
linists play it any more. It bores me to death when some 
young fiddler comes and asks permission to play my concerto 
for me. Now you know why [| shall never write another 
violin concerto. 


al 
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In 1896, the year of his death, Brahms was spoken 
to again by Abell, in Berlin, at the home of Joachim, 
where a private chamber music soiree was being held 

Brahms seemed greatly aged. His formerly ruddy 
complexion had turned to a sickly, yellowish brown. 
(He had cancer of the liver, and it killed him in 
April of the following year.) In spite of 
health, Brahms showed uncommon joviality when he 
saw Abell again and remarked: “You are an Ameri 
can. Do you play the banjo?” 

“No, why do you ask?” inquired Abell. 

“Because I met an American girl in Leipsic,’’ re 
plied the master, “who played the banjo for me. It 
am the first and only time I ever heard the instru 
ment and I was much interested in the rhythm of 
ragtime which she played very cleverly.” 

Ragtime was then all the rage in America, and 
Brahms seemed so interested in it that Abell asked 
him if he intended to utilize the rhythm in one of 
his own compositions. A far-away look came 
his expressive blue eyes while he said: “I 
thought of doing so but I doubt if I shall ever get 
to it. My ideas no longer flow as they 
used to.” 


his bad 
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te. 
Abell referred to the oft told tale (even in his 
published biographies) that Brahms had transposed 
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a half tone higher, the Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata 
which he was playing at the time with Edouard 
Remenyi in Goettingen. Brahms smiled and said: 
“It was at Celle, and not at Goettingen; and it was 
the C minor sonata, and not the Kreutzer. The 
piano was half a tone flat and as Remenyi had abso- 
lute pitch, he could not possibly play with it as it 
was, so he tuned his violin to the B flat of the piano, 
which was really A, and I transposed the program 
half a tone higher.” 

\bell comments: “Brahms’ attitude toward this 
historic affair seemed to me to be altogether too mod- 
est. He seemed to attach no importance whatever 
to it. What pianist in our day would consider it a 
small feat to transpose the C minor sonata to C sharp 
minor. It was a stroke of genius!” 

Joachim told him, that he had played the Kreutzer 
Sonata with Brahms at Goettingen when they were 
both young men in the fifties, and that Brahms had 
transposed it from A major to B flat major, because 
the piano was half a tone flat. 

Brahms spoke about his famous visit to Liszt at 
Weimar, which was not simply a pop call as most 
of us had thought, but a stay of two weeks. In that 
time Brahms met Liszt’s companion, Princess Witt 
genstein, Peter Cornelius, Carl Klindworth, William 
Mason (the American pianist ) and Carl Tausig, then 
a boy of twelve but “already a formidable pianist”’ 
as Brahms put it. 

“It was during this memorable visit,” says Abell, 
‘that Liszt played his own B minor sonata for 
Brahms, who fell asleep during the performance. 
Liszt never forgave him for that. The story is a 
true one, as Carl Klindworth, who was present, as 
years.” 

2 Re ® 

The reason for the Brahms’ volubility with Abel! 
no doubt lies in this explanation of the latter: 
“Brahms, like Schumann, was a great Bible student 
and on the occasion of my first meeting with him 
in 1891, he at first paid no attention to me what- 
ever, although I was introduced to him by Joachim. 
It was not until I quoted John III, 3, to him that he 
really looked at me. He then finished the quotation 
by quoting John III, 5, which is a continuation, and 
then we quoted both the old and the new Testaments 
to each other until his interest was aroused.” 

2 Rm ® 

Mmes. Galli-Curci and Alda believe that grand 
opera is finished, and Mmes. Gadski and Sembrich 
are of the opinion that it shows no signs of losing 
in popularity. Meanwhile, Fortune Gallo, of the San 
Carlo Opera, seeing the situation in his own way, 
has just finished the first sound film recording of a 
complete opera. The work is Pagliacci and it will 
be released in New York and elsewhere within thirty 
Mr. Gallo launches his new project 
with this aphorism: “Expensive seats and lack of 
clothes need no longer keep persons 
away trom grand opera \s the masses could not 
be brought to grand opera, | am now bringing grand 


sured me in later 


days or SO 


fashionable 


opera to the masses.” 
| a ed 
Overheard, on the authority of S. R., during the 
last act of the recent uncut performance of Gotter- 
dammerung. “I’m willing to bet that Wagner was a 
chess player.” 
a nd 
\rtistically, he stale-mated all other opera com 
pose rs 
a | a 3 
Like celebrated 
grand opera seems to be greatly exaggerated 
So se 


another passing, the death of 


Parsifal was heard twice at the Metropolitan 
pera House this week, which proved exactly as 
much as if it. had heard only even 


been once, or 


not at all 
SS 
lhree orchestras gave concerts in New York this 
successive nights, the Philadelphia, Phil- 
and Boston. Comparison is inevitable of 
Regarding them one by one, and point for 
pardon me, there goes my telephone. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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UR. GATTI-CASAZZA 

1935 of the contract of Giulio 
(jatti-Casazza as manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is a piece of pleasant news 
opera-goers. The decision of the 
insures Mr. Gatti a tenure of 
twenty In a letter extolling the ability 
of the general manager, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, on 
behalf of the company, thanks him for his efforts 
the organization and points out that his 
skill, resourcefulness and organizing power made it 
possible for him to engineer a successful season 
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during the period of severe economic depression 
through which the country has been passing. 
—" 


THE PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
EUROPEAN TOUR 

On April 23, the Philharmonic-Symphony, Amer- 
ica’s oldest orchestra, 114 strong, will embark on the 
S. S. De Grasse for its first European tour, the 
details of which were enumerated and discussed in 
the April 12 issue of THE MusicaL Courier. 

The Philharmonic Society gave its first concert 
at the Apollo Rooms on lower Broadway, New York 
City, on December 7, 1842, and since that time the 
organization has consistently and uninterruptedly rep- 
resented the highest ideals in orchestral music. Suc- 
cessfully negotiating the ups and downs that befall 
every business and artistic enterprise, the organiza- 
tion is today, in its eighty-fourth year, at its zenith, 
and an object of pride to American music-lovers. 

The growth of the society and its illustrious 
record of achievement is, of course, primarily due 
to the activity, sagacity and generosity of its vari- 
ous boards of directors, many of whose members 
are persons of high social and financial standing. 
Music, “classical” music, is and must be peculiarly 
the foster-child of the cultured wealthy. Among 
the most notable of the foster-fathers of this glori- 
ous American musical institution, is undoubtedly its 
present chairman, Mr. Clarence Mackay, whose 
wholehearted support, both financially and execu- 
tively, has been largely responsible for the great 
progress made in recent years. Speaking for the 
Board of Directors, Mr. Mackay says: “We will 
allow nothing to divert us from the ideals we have 
set for this time-honored organization which has 
been built on such honorable traditions.”” And such 
words coming from a man of his type are tanta- 
mount to a positive guarantee. With such men (and 
such women) interested in the cause of music in 
America, and considering the enormous strides the 
art has made in the United States in the last genera- 
tion, there is not the slightest doubt that at no 
distant future date we will be the leading musical 
nation of the world. 

This European tour, which will embrace concerts 
in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Turin, Rome, Florence, 
Munich, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Brussels and London, is under the busi- 
ness direction of Arthur Judson, to whose able 
management much of the success of the Philhar- 
monic in recent years is also due. 

No comment need be made on the fact that Arturo 
Toscanini will conduct the concerts. That speaks 
for itself. With such a conductor and such an or- 
chestra the outcome of the tour can be only one 


a glorious success. 
- <> memes 


THE WEINGARTNER CONDUCTING 
CLASSES 

lhe Conservatory of Basle, Felix Weingartner, 
director, again announces conducting classes dur- 
ing the coming season, beginning October 1 and 
ending June 30, 1931, and a master class during 
June, 1931, with a full orchestra of professionals. 
30th of these classes are under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Weingartner. 

This is matter of more than ordinary import- 
ance. Felix Weingartner is one of the world’s 
great masters of conducting. His pamphlet, known 
by its German title, Ueber das Dirigiren, which 
means “About Conducting,” was published in 1895, 
and immediately was- recognized, as it still is, as 
one of the most important contributions to the art 
of conducting in all the literature of music. An 
equally famous work is his book on the Beethoven 
symphonies, published in 1896 and re-issued in 
1901. Both of. these books have been issued in 
English translation. 

\s to his career, early in life he became director 
of the opera in Berlin, as well as of the Berlin sym- 
phony concerts. - Afterwards he went to Munich 
and conductéd the Kaim Orchestra. In 1907 he 
succeeded Mahler as conductor of the court opera 
at Vienna. He visited England frequently from 
1898 onward, and his sane and truly classical read- 
ings made him internationally famous. 

To be under the direction of a man. of such ex- 
alted ideals as Weingartner should be, in itself, a 
matter of good fortune for any student. 

Every effort is made so that the classes may be 
profitable to the students, and the number of mu- 
sicians embracing this rare opportunity is increas- 
ing every year. The master class in June last 
year, with the full orchestra of the Basler Or- 
chester-Gesellschaft, was attended by twenty-seven 
pupils from eleven different countries, several of 
whom were well known conductors. The prepara- 
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tory class, beginning in October and continuing 
through the winter, is for beginners or conductors 
without much experience. It has at its disposition 
a small string orchestra. The pupils in this class 
have the privilege of attending ali symphony and 
opera rehearsals. The students also meet with Mr. 


Weingartner regularly to study opera scores and dis- 
cuss musical problems. 


HEARD IN CHICAGO 

We hear that Giacomo Spadoni, for many years 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has not been re-engaged for next season. 
This reflects in no way on his musicianship, but 
is due to a controversy which took place during the 
road tour of the company and which culminated 
in a fist fight in Kansas City. It is said that Spa- 
doni will learn the manly art of pugilism, in which, 
according to eye witnesses, the six-footer is as yet 
a novice. It was stated that Spadoni’s only de- 
fense was that of putting his fists to his face and 
that the referee, Herbert M. Johnson, at the con- 
clusion of an encounter with an employee of the 
opera, informed Spadoni that he no longer was a 
member of the company. ... That Giacomo Rimini 
and his chauffeur and dog left Chicago in the bari- 
tone’s car at five o’clock on the morning of April 11 
to try to beat the Century, which left the same day 
at 12:40 with Rosa Raisa as one of its passengers. 
The result of the race is still unknown, nor have 
we heard that Rimini was arrested for exceeding the 
speed limit. Rimini and Raisa sail on the [le de 
France today. That Giorgio Polacco may 
conduct Die Meistersinger when that opera will be 
presented next season by the Chicago Civic Opera. 
It is rumored that Meistersinger may be the open- 
ing bill of the season and that Mary McCormic may 
sing the role of Eva, which would have been sung 
by Edith Mason were she to be a member of the 
company. 


~ 
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CADMAN’S MOVIE MUSIC 

The music which Cadman wrote for the Universal 
picture, The Captain of the Guard, possesses certain 
features unusual in film music so far as it has 
progressed up to the present time. Cadman con- 
ceived the matter evidently from the standpoint of 
incidental music, setting forth the chief features of 
the film story in the same manner that has become 
traditional in the use of incidental music with serious 
drama. 

This is a distinct advance over the “theme song” 
point of view that has been taken by film composers 
for the most part in the past, and this attitude should 
be an example to others who write music for the 
talking pictures. 

The change that took place when sound pictures 
were introduced, following the silent films, was quite 
remarkable. For some reason it apparently was felt 
that the actors on the stage must sing, or appear to 
sing, and the entire attitude was more that of a 
musical comedy than of serious drama. It will be 
recalled that in the old days when The Birth of the 
Nation and Intolerance were released the music fitted 
to them was of a serious, classic sort and genuinely 
impressive. 

Evidently Cadman had this in mind, or perhaps 
his own finely wrought dramatic operas, when he 
made the music for The Captain of the Guard, and 
it is only regrettable that the musical offering in this 
play was so brief. 


HENRY HADLEY SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
INCLUDED 

In the article dealing with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society in last week’s issue a list of conductors 
of the orchestra was given. Among those listed the 
name of Henry Hadley was inadvertently omitted. 

Henry Hadley was associate conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society during five consecutive sea- 
sons. He conducted the orchestra more than 100 
times, and maintained throughout his directorship 
the high standard for which the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has always been noted. 


——— 


OHIO WANTS A SONG 

The State of Ohio makes appeal for an Ohio song, 
one which has both literary and musical merit, and 
so has established a contest in order to encourage 
composers and others to write one. A prize of $500 
will be given to the author of the poem selected. 
After this has been chosen there will be a similar 
competition for a suitable musical setting. Informa- 
tion regarding the poem will be given in these col- 
umins as soon as received. 
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Mr. Zerffi Gently Chides Us 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 


While it is seldom that the present writer finds himseli 
in disagreement with the excellent and thoughtful editorials 
which appear in the Mustcat Courter, it is difficult to 
allow the one published in the issue of April 5 entitled The 
Autolaryngoscope, to pass without comment. It is so full 
of inaccuracies and misleading statements that for the 
benefit of singers and teachers of singing it should not be 
ignored. 

In the first place it is evident that the writer of this 
editorial is quite ignorant of the laryngeal mechanism and 
further displays an astonishing lack of familiarity with 
psychological principles. When he says the great usefulness 
of the instrument is in “impressing the mind of the singer 

. with the fact that all pitches are obtained by merely 
thinking the pitch,” one is sorely tempted to ask whether 
he really believes there exists any singer or teacher who 
is ignorant of this fact, and also if he means to infer that 
when a singer sings off pitch it is his mind that is at fault? 

To say that when pitch changes occur under normal con- 
ditions there is no great change in the tension of the cords 
nor is there entailed any strain of the vocal muscles is 
misleading and ambiguous. How great the change in ten- 
sion which occurs when changes of pitch are made cannot 
be determined by mere observation of the cords either by 
means of the Autolaryngoscope or the laryngoscope. The 
construction and function of the vocal mechanism indicate 
beyond doubt that pitch changes are the result of the activ- 
ity of a group of muscles; and while these muscles are 
tensed when the higher tones of the voice are produced, 
they would not be “strained” except by over-exertion. The 
cords themselves are actuated by muscles and cannot “re- 
adjust themselves” as your editor erroneously states. 

Proceeding further we find the following naive state- 
ment: “When it is determined that there is no necessity 
for any extraordinary efforts to be made to reach very high 
notes or to pass from one pitch to another, it is at once 
realized that the factor of great effort as a necessary part 
of good voice production is removed from the mind of the 
singer.” If the function of a teacher of singing is that of 
removing erroneous ideas from the mind of the singer or to 
eliminate “mental hazards” as is later suggested, surely 
this could be better attended to by a neurologist or psychia- 
trist. Evidently the writer of this editorial still subscribes 
to the comforting belief of the all-powerfulness of the mind, 
regardless of objective conditions. Perhaps laryngitis is after 
all nothing but a mental hazard, to say nothing of the 
many other difficulties which assail the vocal organ. 

Attempts to drive the question of correct voice production 
into the realm of psychology have been made before and 
they lead but to a blind alley. The problem of voice pro- 
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duction involves knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and 
physics, plus a certam knowledge of psychology, which 
latter is obviously required in all teaching. Tones are and 
remain motion of the air, and so far it has not been demon- 
strated that they can be produced by the brain without the 
functioning of the voice mechanism. When this mechanism 
functions correctly the results are satisfactory and the 
training involved in developing the vocal muscles together 
with the removal of interference with the normal action of 
the mechanism can not be accomplished by fiats of will nor 
by the simple removal of mental hazards. 
WitiiaAM A. C, ZERFFI. 
“Vibrato” and “Tremolo” 

Editor, The Musical Courier: 

Allow me to express my appreciation of the attention and 
space given in your publication to vocal topics. 

Your “blackface” type editorial “Of Interest to Vocalists,” 
in the issue of March 22 last, refers to certain experiments 
made of late by scientists regarding vocal tone, particularly 
as to the production of the “true vibrato.” 

Hallock and Muckey of New York did much investigation 
of vocal tone a number of years ago. They “photographed”’ 
it by means of flames affected by tonal vibration and pro- 
jected upon a revolving mirror. 

Dr. Muckey wrote an informative book upon voice pro- 
duction called The Natural Method of Voice Production, in 
which appear plates showing the apparatus used for pho- 
tographing vocal tone (fundamental and overtones), and also 
photographs of the vocal cords “while producing tone of 
various pitches.” This work was published in 1915. 

Some persons, including certain vocal teachers, 
the “vibrato” with the “tremolo.” 

Artistically the tremolo is an offense. The rapid deviation 
from pitch, so that the singer is now singing say C, and the 
next instant singing a fraction of a tone above or below G. 
that marks the “tremolo,” does violence to one of the fun- 
damentals of good singing, which is that the voice shall be 

“on the pitch” set by the composer. Singing out of tune 
comes either from defective appreciation of pitch, or from 
interference with the free action of the tone-generating and 
resonating apparatus. The remedy is obvious. 

The “vibrato,” in my opinion, is a long wave—an undula- 
tion—involving a variation in force of tone more than a 
variation in pitch, the latter so slight as to be scarcely ap 
preciable, even by a sensitive ear. 

The true “vibrato” is only possible when the pressure of 
breath is exactly proportioned to the weight or force of the 
tone, so that the singer is not conscious of anything that 
could rightly be called “effort,” while singing. To him the 
tone in the mouth seems to be spontaneous, self-originated, 
and like a paste which he can and does shape with ease into 
the various vowels. This absolutely “free,” balanced tone 
will take on the color and undulation which have their origin 
in the emotional condition of the artist. When stirred by 
the exercise of the imagination and by feeling, the artist 
singer, giving out his message, unconsciously adds that de- 
gree of undulation—‘vibrato”—to his free tone which is 
appropriate to the sentiment and style of music with which 
he is dealing. 
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Two things seem to me to be certain: First, that if the 
tone production is not absolutely free from interference 
through rigidity in the vocal instrument, there can be no 
“true vibrato”; second, that if the singer be lacking in a 
feeling for the genuine, adequate interpretation of the mes 
sage of words and music, he cannot show the “true vibrato.” 
By working for it along mechanical lines he may be able 
to “simulate” it, as some singers acquire a “mechanical” 
trill. But between this type of “vibrato,” and the genuine 
article, there is a great gulf fixed. 

Yours, 


FreperIcK W. WobeLi. 


College, 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


Converse 
March 26, 1930 
Why Not? 

New York, April 3, 1930 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

May I be vermitted to thank you for your recent editorial 
in which you bring to bear the heightening force of the 
Musicat Courter’s valuable publicity on my letter to the 
times, in re Toscanini’s neglect of American composers? In 
thus directing attention to the menace to our musical devel- 
opment therein involved, you perform a distinct public service 

May I also comment on the editorial in the same issue 
with regard to the competition of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, which failed to produce a composition worthy of 
the prize, as there is one aspect of the situation which to my 
mind has been the subject of insufficient comment? One of 
the conditions of the competition was that in order to pre 
serve anonymity, the contestant should not submit a score in 
his own handwriting, but a copy instead. Now to copy the 
score of an orchestral-choral work of the dimensions asked 
for by the Friends would involve an expenditure of about 
three hundred dollars. Is it any wonder no worthy work 
was entered ? 

Again in view of the practically negligible number of 
American works produced by the Friends in an existence 
of nearly two decades, would it not be better if instead of 
indulging in the wild goose chase of a competition hedged in 
by impractical conditions, the Friends were to actually pro- 
duce such worthy existent American choral works as Parker's 
Hora Novissima or Hadley’s Resurgam? As for shorter 
worthy native orchestral choral works I am sure that the 
sterling American conductor, Victor Harris, could furnish 
the Friends a list as long as the proverbial mile, 

James P. Dunn. 


The Foster Biography 
New York, April 9, 1930 
Editor, The 
This is simply my own delight and amazement for your 
wonderful Stephen Foster history. The copies have just 
come. I have only glanced through them, but what an 
enormous amount of collecting you must have done; I cannot 
express my deep appreciation of it all, or thank you for the 
tremendous impetus it must surely give to the memorial 
in Pittsburgh. 


Thank you. K, De N. 
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Henry Temianka, 
appearance 
claim from press and public. 

American pianist, 

another year concertizing abroad before 


violinist, made his first Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
in Vienna with much ac- 
Grand Opera Company. 


will spend Marta Linz, Hungarian 


Maschera ; 
a fine performance by the Philadelphia 
violinist, 
ial a New York recital at the Savoy- 


and in his sddkbintiael work was associated 
with Howard Wells. 

He was the son of the 
Van Ryn Van Alkemade, formerly general 
western manager of the Holland-America 


was given 


late Cornelius 
recently 


Line, who 


Vera Nette, vocal teacher, will continue her 
New York classes through the summer 
in response to many requests. 

Marie Miller, harpist, is to give a recital 
at the Finch School for Girls in New 
York on April 24 and the following 
day at the Gardner School in this city. 

4ernardino Molinari is to conduct the sum- 
mer concerts at the San Francisco 
Auditorium beginning July 1 and will 
also lead the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society of San Mateo County in 
Hillsborough, Cal. 

The Los Angeles Grand Opera Association 
announces that its Fall season will open 
September 29 and run to October 13, 
with many Metropolitan opera stars tak- 
ing part. 

The dramatic department of the Bush Con- 
servatory is to present Cock Robin, a 
mystery play by Elmer Rice and Phillip 
Jarry. 

Horowitz appeared three times in one week 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
scoring a triumph in each appearance. 

Fortune Gallo, speaking of Pagliacci, which 
he has produced as a talkie, says: “The 
opera houses could not bring the masses 
to grand opera; now we are bringing 
grand opera to the masses.” 

Schoenberg’s Die Glueckliche Hand and 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps had 
their first American staging in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

Leginska was given an ovation in Pilsen. 

The Manhattan Symphony is to give ten con- 
certs next season, according to recently 
announced plans. 

The Munich Opera Festival will take place 

this year from July 21 to September 1. 

Albert Noelte and Shirley Dean Shank 

are married. fc 

Naumberg prize winners are: Louise 

Bernhardt, mezzo contralto; Ruth Cul- 

bertson, pianist; Helen Calvert Mc- 

Graw, pianist; and Mila Wellerson, 

cellist. 

The 1930 Stadium series starts on July 7. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s Metropolitan con- 
tract has been extended to 1935. 

W. Rudolph Dunbar, Negro clarinettist, re- 
cently scored a big success in Paris. 

The German Grand Opera Company has 
concluded its successful tour, an under- 
taking which started on January 6 and 
ended March 27, covering 15,000 miles 
en route. 


The 


returning to this country. Plaz 


Cesare Sodero’s new opera, Russian Sha- 
dows, is to be given in Venice in June. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, has been much 
in demand on her current European 
tour. 

The seventh annual convention of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs was 
held in Rochester. 

The Detroit Civic Opera Company is to 
give a short season of opera in that city 
from April 22 to May 1 under the 
sponsorship of the Detroit Opera So- 
ciety. 

twenty-second Chicago 
Festival opens May 19. 

Radio has had a marked effect on the Vi- 
enna concert season. 

Mrs. A. Theodore Gaillard says that despite 
all new musical education methods, there 
is no substitute for work. 

The Far East tour of the English Singers 
has been an uninterrupted series of suc- 
cesses. 

Mischa Mischakoff has joined the violin fac 
ulty of the American Conservatory, 
starting his teaching with the new school 
year in September. 

Maurice Dumesnil has been exceedingly 
busy in Europe, prior to his coming 
here for his annual summer master 
classes at the Kansas City-Horner Con- 
servatory. 

Sylvan Levin, graduate student of the Cur- 
tis Institute; is rapidly making a name 
as coach and conductor. 

Roman Prydatkevytch, violinist, 
New York recital at 
April yf 

Adele Marcus, pupil of Josef Lhevinne, has 
won brilliant success in Europe. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra has just 
closed its nineteenth season. 

Rosa Ponselle scored heavily as 
recital in Cleveland. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti is to return to this coun- 
try next season. 

Florence Austral is to appear uext Novem- 
ber and December at the Berlin Staats 
Oper. 

Nicolai Orloff was acclaimed in Cologne. 

Georges Zaslawsky sailed for Europe April 
11 on the S.S. Bremen. 

Maud Von Steuben is now under the man- 
agement of Richard Copley. 

Harold Land will sing in Schenectady, N. Y., 
on April 30 


The North Shore 


will give a 
Town Hall on 


usual in 


The B a Requiem was given a fine per- 
formance in Philadelphia under the 
leadership of Ernest White. 

The Charlotte Lund Opera Company will 
present Le Coq d'Or on April 26. 
Marianne Gonitch will sing Aida with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on 

April 24. 





Obituary 


LEENDERT W.VAN RYN 


Leendert W. Van Ryn Van Alkemade, a 
prominent young Chicago pianist and teacher, 
known professionally as Leendert Van Ryn, 
passed away in Chicago on March 26 after 
a brief illness. 


LEENDERT W. VAN RYN 
VAN ALKEMADE 


Mr. Van Ryn, whose talents and_per- 
sonal charm had endeared him to a large 
circle of deyoted friends, maintained his 
studio in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 


and is survived by his mother, 
lives in Grand Rapids, Mich., his widow, 
Agnes Potter Van Ryn, an artist, and two 
sisters. 

He was a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and a member of the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity. 


ALONZO CHASE 

Alonzo Chase, a prominent figure in the 
life of Cornell University and father of the 
art of photolithography, passed away at the 
home of his daughter, Mary Wood Chase, 
well “i pianist and pedagog, in Beverly 
Hills, Cal. Mr. Chase, who was ninety-one 
years old, invented the first mechanically 
processed photograph, making the first suc- 
cessful halftone print, and passed his inven- 
tion on to a young photographer named 
Ives, who produced some very creditable 
prints from the process. Out of this inven 
tion the art of photolithography has de 
veloped. 7 


FRANKLIN P. 
Friends of Lloyd Morse, 
to learn of the 


Franklin P. 


MORSE 
tenor, are grieved 
ee death of his father, 
Morse, in Tacoma, Wash. John 
W. Jones, basso Saieate sang at the 
funeral. The senior Morse came into con- 
tact with prominent musical people in ac 
companying his tenor son on his tour in 
1925 through Italy, Switzerland and France 
GEORGES LONGY 

Georges Longy, first oboe player of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from 1898 to 
1925, died suddenly at his farm near Abbe 
ville, Normandy, France, on April 14. The 
deceased was born in Abbeville in 1868. At 
eighteen he won first prize at the Paris Con 
servatoire, and soon after he joined the La- 
moureux Orchestra. Later he was first oboe 
of the Colonne Orchestra and the Opera 
Comique. He joined the Boston Orchestra 
in 1898, and subsequently he founded a music 
school in Boston and the Longy Club, which 
devoted itself to the performance of compo- 
sitions for wood-wind instruments. Mr. 
Longy was universally considered one of the 
greatest oboe virtuosos of his time. 

HARRY G. BEEGLE 

Harry G. Beegle, pioneer in the Pitts- 
burgh automobile industry, a brother of 
May Beegle, concert manager, died on April 
13. Funeral services were held April 15 and 
the interment was private. 
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. Their performance throughout was 
of purpose.”’—Buffalo (N. 











COAST TO COAST 
NORTH—“* 


one of admirable unity 
Y.) Evening News. 


EAST—". 
was a thrill in the 
various themes. 

(Mass.) 


The ensemble was perfect. There 
weaving in and out of the 
It was a real ensemble.’’— 
Worcester Evening Gazette. 

SOUTH—“. . . The Trio rose beyond the rut of 
artistic and technical skill into what nearly was 
inspiration and genius.” — Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Journal 


WEST—"... 
semble work. .. . 
delight to the truly 
ative musical ear.”’ 
Tribune. 


Unusual perfection in solo and en- 
Their music is a rare, satisfying 
trained and critically appreci- 

Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
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‘“Music’s Master Translator’’ 


TEINWAY—the medium through 


which great artists paint music pic- 





tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
detail—the piano which faithfully trans- 
lates each individual conception of the 


composer's thought. 


To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 
individual emotions on this superb piano- 
forte is to come to a full realization that 
art has blended perfectly with the manu- 


factures. 
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Such is the Steinway piano of international 


renown. 





Steinway 
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Philadelphia Enjoys Verdi's 
Masked Ball 


Grand Opera Company Gives Excellent 
Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company gave an outstanding 
presentation of Un Ballo in Maschera by 
Verdi, on April 10 in the Academy of Music, 
John Charles Thomas scored a great success 
as Renato, his singing of the well-known 
aria, Eri tu, of the fourth act, bringing thun- 
derous applause. Mr. Thomas was superb 
in his singing and acting, although this part 
makes less dramatic demands than some of 
his other popular roles. 

3ianca Saroya, who has appeared several 
times here this season, always with conspic 
uous success, again triumphed in her charac- 
terization of the part of Amelia. The very 
dramatic aria, Ma dall arido, was splendidly 
done. Her voice is very pleasing in quality 
and her dramatic talents are pronounced. 

Alexandre Kourganoff was equally fine 
as the Duke. Henrietta Horle, as the Page, 
both sang and acted with much artistry. 

Faina Petrova as Ulrica exhibited her 
beautiful contralto voice to the best advantage 
in the short part allotted to her. 

The lesser parts were taken as follows: 
Beniamino Grobani as Silvano; Ivan Stes- 
chenko as Francesco; Abraham Robofsky as 
Antonio; Alfred De Long as the Supreme 
Judge and Daniel Healy as the Servant of 
Amelia. 

Emil 
chestra was composed of 
Curtis Institute Orchestra, 
twelve professional players. 

The opera was staged in its original set- 
ting at Naples, instead of Boston, where 
Verdi was obliged to shift it for political rea 
sons. The scenery and staging were notable 
and added much to the success - the - 
formance. . M. 


Mlynarski conducted, while the or- 
members of the 
augmented by 


Wilson Lamb Presents Thomas 
Richmond 


\ capacity audience gathered at the studio 
of Wilson Lamb, in Orange, N. J., on 
April 6, to hear a recital of considerable 
merit given by one of his artist-pupils, 
Thomas Richmond, who was assisted by the 
Wilson Lamb Male Singers 

Beginning his program with the Prologue 
from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), he continued 
with Who Is Sylvia (Schubert), The Tem- 
pest of the Heart, from Il Trovatore 
(Verdi), Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak), and the Toreador Song from 
Carmen (Bizet) fr. Richmond sang with 
style and aieiligance, revealing a_ baritone 
voice of fine quality and wide range; his 
diction was clear and distinct and his inter- 
pretative ability commendable. Besides these 
valuable assets, Mr. Richmond has a fine 
stage appearance and personality. He was 
enthusiastically received and responded to 
encores. 

The quartet—Frank Murtha, 
John Cairney, first bass; David 
ond tenor, and Clyde Emmons, second bass 

sang Oh Susanna (Foster), Spin, Spin, 
(Jungst), and Asleep in the Deep (Lamb) 
These numbers were presented with unity 
and halance of ensemble; large and effective 
climaxes were often in evidence. They too 
were well received 

At the conclusion of the musicale, 
ture by the Rev. David Lewis, the subject 
of which was Poetry and Music, was elo 
quently delivered. Others who added to the 
afternoon's were Alice B. Ruesell, 
in charge of ceremonies, and Cora Wynn 
Alexander, who provided accompaniments 
throughout the program. Much credit is 
due Mr. Lamb for his conscientious and 
untiring efforts 


first tenor: 
Lewis, sec 


a lec- 


success 


Easter at the Church of the 
Pilgrims 

Elaborate Easter programs have been ar 
ranged for Easter Sunday at the Church of 
the Pilgrims, corner of Remsen and Henry 
Streets, Brooklyn. At the morning services 
the choir will be assisted by Mary Merker, 
soprano; Ruth McIlvaine, contralto; Judson 
House, tenor; Scipione Guidi, violinist; Al 
lerico Guidi, cellist, and Sara Goldner, harp- 
ist of the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra The program will embrace Easter 
anthems, carols, and solos and ensemble 
numbers by singers and instrumentalists. 

\t the evening services, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater will be presented, with Louise Lerch, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; 
Sudworth Fraser, tenor, and Earl Waldo, 
with an augmented choir, under the 
direction of A. Cornell, who will com- 
plete his seventeenth year of service at this 
church on May 1 


basso, 


Elaborate Easter Services at 
Cathedral 

will officiate at the 

Patrick’s 

distin- 

church, 


Lester A. Sherburne 
organ on Easter Sunday at St. 
Cathedral in order to permit the 
guished musical director of the 


19. £930 


April 


to conduct the elaborate mu- 
fifty 


Pietro A. Yon, 
sical services in which an orchestra of 
and a chorus of over 100 will participate. 


’, Rudolph Dunbar’ s Success in 


Paris 


W. Rudolph Dunbar, Negro clarinettist, 
well known in Paris music circles, delighted 
a large audience at the Salle D’lena in that 
city, recently, playing Chopin and Weber. 

Mr. Dunbar possesses a thorough knowl- 
edge of his instrument and plays with a bril- 
liant technic and unusual musical under- 
standing. His playing was one of the rarest 
treats heard in Paris for some time. His 
appearance is modest, yet convincing at all 
times. He was loudly acclaimed by his en- 
thusiastic listeners, and the French papers 
recorded the following criticisms : 

“A sensational attraction was presented 
last Friday at the Salle D’lena. W. Ru- 
dolph Dunbar, Negro clarinettist, charmed 
the audience by his exceptional talent, his 
brilliant technic and an unusually pure and 
charming tone.’ (Echo de Paris). 

“The colored clarinettist, W. Rudolph 
Dunbar, has just made his debut with great 
success. He is a sincere artist, who pos- 
sesses a talent complete and remarkable. 
This happy debut is the forerunner of a bril- 
liant future.” (Le Journal). 

“Tt was a real success which greeted the 
presentation in Paris of the colored clari- 
nettist, W. Rudolph Dunbar. A very pure 
tone, a musical and brilliant style, are the 
characteristics of this remarkable artist who 
certainly will be talked about in the musical 
world, and will go far in his career on the 
concert platform.” (La Liberte). 

“W. Rudolph Dunbar, Negro clarinettist, 
made his debut last Friday with great suc- 
cess. He is a serious virtuoso, and an ac 
complished musician. He charmed a numer 
ous audience which applauded him heartily.” 
(L’Intransigeant). 

“Special emphasis must be given the aus- 
picious presentation of the young colored 
clarinettist, W. Rudolph Dunbar. His num- 
bers were not only well chosen but he dis- 
played exceptional artistry in his interpreta- 
tion of Weber and Chopin. His tone is 
luscious and refined, his technic is polished, 


VY. RUDOLPH DUNBAR 


and his attitude entirely serious and that of 
a matured artist. A brilliant future on the 
concert platform surely awaits him.” (Revue 
International de Music et de Danse). 
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Martinelli Thrills 


San Franciscans 


Kedroff Quartet Surpasses Itself—Other 
News 


San Francisco, Cat.—L. K. Denisoff, 
T. K. Kasakoff, N. N. Kedroff and C. N. 
Kedroff, who are known in musical circles 
throughout the world as The Kedroff Quar- 
tet, delighted the huge throng that greeted 
them at their second San Francisco recital, 
in Scottish Rite Hall. In a program which 
included sacred songs of the Russian church, 
popular folk tunes of romantic and comic 
vein, and a variety of compositions of Rus- 
sian master-musicians, the Kedroff Quartet 
manifested the reason for being so highly 
esteemed by musical connoisseurs every- 
where. These singers, blessed with excep- 
tionally fine voices, sing exceedingly well in 
the usual male quartet fashion, smoothly, 


MUSICAL 


with technical finish, excellent ensemble, 
beauty of tone and every yp  oagyen of full 
appreciation of their text. After each group 
these four artists were applauded in a gener- 
ous measure, and at the conclusion of their 
performance they sang at least a half dozen 
extra numbers. 

One of the most impressive concerts of 
the present season was Alfred Hertz’ 
eleventh pair in the Friday and Sunday af- 
ternoon series of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Curran Theatre. He 
received rousing applause when he appeared 
at the opening of the concert and the ova- 
tion was repeated at the close. The popular 
conductor shared honors with Mme. Claire 
Dux, who appeared as soloist in the finale 
movement of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, 
and in a group of Strauss songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The opening num- 
ber was the Overture to Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni which had much charm under Hertz’ 
direction. 

Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera 
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cAfter a brilliant opening on 
March 20 at their New York 
Salon, they are having daily 
showings of their famous Eve- 
ning and Afternoon Gowns and 
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tenor, who has frequently appeared with our 
own San Francisco Opera Company, was 
heard here for the first time in recital as 
the eleventh attraction in the Judson-Wolf- 
sohn Artist Series. When he stepped upon 
the stage of Scottish Rite Auditorium, Mr. 
Martinelli faced a capacity audience of his 
admirers who greeted him with a spontane- 
ous ovation. The program, devoted for the 
most part to operatic arias, included some 
of the great tenor‘s most famous successes. 
Martinelli was in splendid voice and sang 
with his wonted tonal resonance and brilli- 
ancy, dramatic ardor and musical intelli- 
gence. His pleasing personality was an 
added factor which held the undivided at- 
tention of his hearers. Among his many en 
cores were several English ballads and tune- 
ful Italian folk songs. 

About 9,000 persons were on hand to hear 
Martinelli as guest artist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. It was a 
notable occasion, for Martinelli, already a 
favorite with San Francisco music lovers, 
had never sung at these concerts before, 
and Mr. Hertz had selected a program of 
unusual appeal. The tenor sang the Celeste 
Aida, from Aida, the “Prize Song,” from 
Die Meistersinger, and Vesti la Giubba, from 
Pagliacci. All three arias suited Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s powers and he sang them with thrill- 
ing effect. Mr. Hertz’ contributions to the 
program were characterized by color and 
contrast throughout. His most interesting 
number was the Symphonic Poem, Roman 
Festivals, by Respighi, his conducting of 
which was a masterpiece of orchestral 
manipulation. 

During the recent San Francisco visit 
of the German Grand Opera Company, 
Johanna Gadski, leading soprano with the 
organization, was the recipient of much at- 
tention from her large coterie of admirers 
in this city. The great dramatic soprano 
was the guest of honor at a number of re- 
ceptions, luncheons and teas, and all who had 
the privilege of coming into close contact 
with her found her as charming a woman as 
she is magnificent as an artist. 

Marie Garcia, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Esther Mundell, gave a recital recently and 
scored a genuine success. The young singer 
was assisted at the piano by Elizabeth Alex- 
ander. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, wife of the 
noted composer, is in San Francisco confer- 
ing with local musical leaders concerning the 
convention of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs here in June, 1931. Mrs. Lillian 
Birmingham is chairman of the local com- 
mittee for the convention. 

California composers’ night was cele- 
brated by the Pacific Musical Society at the 
Fairmont Hotel. The composers represented 
on the program were Ernest Bloch, Thomas 
Vincent Cater, Emily Linden, Henry Bick- 
ford Pasmore, Wallace Sabin, Uda Waldrop 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

Adele Verne, prominent concert pianist, is 
appearing in a San Francisco vaudeville 
house this week and delighting patrons with 
her magnificent interpretation of the classics. 
Mme. Verne recently returned from a recital 
tour of Europe. 

Herbert Jaffe, former pupil of Ada Cle 
ment and member of the piano faculty of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
last year, will be a member of the summer 
faculty of the Conservatory this season. 

ong: 


Ferrari Pupils in Recital 


For the first time in his eight years of 
teaching voice in New York, I. Ferrari pre- 
sented his artists and pupils in recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall in New York 
on April 5. This season, however, the prog- 
ress of his artists and pupils has been so 
outstanding that he was persuaded to give 
this recital, and the result was most satis- 
fying. Those who participated were Charles 
Tomanelli, bass; Anna Shmulwitz, soprano; 
Rose Lowenstein, mezzo-soprano; Gladys 
Purgold, soprano; Robert J. McKinley, 
bass; Dorothy Porter, soprano; Lullu Mo- 
rello, mezzo-soprano; Pia Viscovo, soprano; 
Emilia Aberlandi, soprano (artist-pupil) ; 
Dr. Doria Ebel, bass; Madeline Kopf, so- 
prano; Pasqualina Leuzzi, mezzo-soprano ; 
Mary Petta, soprano; Irving Austin, bari- 
tone; Ernestina Orsi, soprano, Nina Ebel, 
mezzo-soprano, and Anna Farber, soprano 
(artist-pupil ). 

A large audience showed its appreciation 
with prolonged applause. All did credit to 
their able mentor and reflected careful and 
intelligent training. 


Soder-Hueck Artist in 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Rita Sebastian, contralto, an Ada Soder- 
Hueck artist, appeared at the Maplewood, 
N. J., Country Club on April 6. Miss Se- 
bastian was heard in two groups of songs, 
and duets from Madame Butterfly and Tales 
of Hoffmann with Vera McIntyre, soprano. 
Edna Sheppard furnished sy mpathetic piano 
accompaniments. Miss Sebastian’s beautiful 
voice won the immediate admiration of the 
large audience which demanded many en- 
cores. 
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Horowitz Triumphs With Chicago 
Orchestra in Three Appearances 


Manuel and Williamson in Unique Program—Vitaly Schnee Gives 
Annual Piano Recital—Chicago Musical College Symphony Orches- 
tra Heard Under Leon Sametini—Raisa and Rimini Score 


Heavily in Raisa Scholz 


School 


Notes and Other Items of Interest. 


From all over the country this 
to time read in the past 
glowing tributes paid t 
harpsichordists, Philip 
Manuel and Gavin Williamson, and it was 
with anticipation of an interesting and en 
joyable afternoon that we journeyed to the 
Playhouse for their recital on April 6. All 
that we had read and heard concerning this 
unique combination was amplified by their 
excellent playing of the Bach Concerto in ¢ 
minor, in which the two harpsichordists had 
the fine assistance of the Newberry Quintet 
pee program, which was made up entirely 
of eighteenth century music, was most inter 
esting and was played by the two young art 
with the arist demanded by the 
aristocratic instruments on which they 
played, and which, by the way, are exact re 
productions of Bach's finest instruments. To 
conclude, Manuel and Williamson 


vised a no vel of reaching the 


( HICAGO 
has from time 
few months many 

those two excellent 


ottice 


ists Tracy 


have de 
way ear of the 
which here as well as every 
where else is always on the lookout for nov 
elties or revivals, and these two Chicagoans 
have struck the keynote of popularity, as at 
tested by their which left no doubt 
as to the enjoyment of the layman as well as 
ot the connoisseur 
VITALY SCHNEES ANNUAI 
With a desire to avoid the hackneyed, Vi- 
taly Schnee wandered far from the beaten 
path to se lect for his annual recital a pro 
rram that ach elty and observed the 
conventions at the same time An artist of 
taste perspicacity, Mr. Schnee is 
delving into the piano literature for 
thing new to faithful following, 
and his programs are always interesting and 
well liked. F: ital at the Civic Thea- 
ter on April 6, he chose such unfamiliar num 
arrangements of Marcello’s 
Oboe Concerto in D mi and of Vivaldi’s 
1D) major Concerto, Glazounow’s B fiat 
minor Sonata, besides bringing to first hear 
ing here John Ireland’s Sonatina and Doh 
nanyi’s transcription of Brahms’ Ronde Alla 


Zingarest 


public, 


musical 


success 


RECITAI 


ved no 
and < 
present to his some 
yr his re 
bers as Bach's 
nor 


and 


echnically and 


but it is as 
rare taste and deep feeling that | 
appeals His nterpretations 
vivid imagination and 
aws from his instrument a 
fleet fingers fly 
clean-cut velocity He afforded 
most enjoyable after- 
applause and demands for 


musically, Mr. Schnee is 


a virtuoso, a sincere musician of 
especially 

keen in 
rstanding 
velvety 


over the 


show 
sight, unde 
he dr 
smooth tone; his 
with 
his large 


noon, if 


keys 
audience a 
unstinted 
encores are any criterion 
Cul MusIcAL COLLEGE 
ORCHESTRA 
hicago Musical 
institutions most responsible in making 
it is today Years 
Kurope as the mecca of 
but what other city in the 
ht schools which boast 
their own? The 
has been stupen 
dous, especially in the last fifteen years, and 
attractions this city has to offer 


SYMPHONY 
I Colle gC Is one o! 
those 
Chicago the musi 
looked to 
activities, 
or eig! 


center 
ago we 
musical 
world I 
symphony 


musical growth of Chicagi 


las seven 


orchestras of 


These thoughts came to mind while listen- 
ing to the Chicago Musical College Sym- 
phony Orchestra playing Beethoven’s second 
symphony under the direction of its conduc- 
tor, Leon Sametini. Mr. Sametini, a re- 
nowned violinist and teacher, has long ago 
been recognized as a first class conductor. 
He inspires his players with his own enthu- 


A SCENE FROM COCK ROBIN, A 


MYSTERY PLAY} 
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a recital, excellent as it may be, can be re- 
viewed in a few words; especially when 
words of praise only are deserved by the re- 
citalist. Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, 
with the assistance of members of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company orchestra held 
forth at the Civic Opera House, on April 6, 
in a concert for the benefit of the Rosa Raisa 
Music Scholarship Fund. From the size of 
the audience we gather that the fund must 
have been increased by thousands of dollars. 

Raisa, in glorious form, sang herself once 
again into the hearts of the multitude. In- 
deed, at the close of her season the famous 
songstress is at her best, physically as well 
as vocally. Gorgeously gowned, she looked 
ravishing to the eye, and feeling that the 
audience was with her to a man, she was 
most gracious in her manner and most gen- 
erous with her encores. Raisa has been 
called the greatest dramatic soprano of the 
day. This means little, but what means a 
great deal is that she sang arias from operas 
and songs 3 of American composers as we 
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at each the sold-out sign is displayed. His 
latest concerts here were in conjunction with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he appeared as soloist in the Tuesday 
afternoon series on April 8, and at the 
Friday-Saturday concerts of April 11 and 12. 

At the twelfth Tuesday program, Horo- 
witz played the Liszt Concerto in E flat 
major. Now, his interpretation of the con- 
certo may not have been on rules estab- 
lished in the schools or at private studios; 
his tempi may have been his very own, 
his ideas different from the accepted ones, 
especially in the matter of building sudden 
climaxes from pianissimos into fortissimos, 
but for all that we personally enjoyed his 
interpretation tremendously. We believe in 
tradition and would not advise any student 
to try to follow in the footsteps of Horo- 
witz even if they could. It is permissible 
for great artists to deviate from the beaten 
path. They have a right to express their 
own reactions, while the herd must follow 
tradition. So much has been written regard- 





IN THREE ACTS, BY ELMER RICE 


AND PHILIP BARR} 


which will be presented 
by the dramatic depart- 
ment of Bush Conserva- 
tory, under the direction 
of Ehas Day, at the 
Eighth Street Theater, 
Chicago, on April 21. 
The drama ts an im 
portant factor at Bush 
Conservatory and its 
dramatic department is 
kept up to as high a 
standard as its music de- 
partment, which is say- 
ing much, for as a mu 
sical institution Bush 
Conservatory stands 
second to none in the 
country. The cast of 
characters for Cock 
Robin includes Allan 
Merrill (who also has 
charge of the scenic and 
lighting effects), Ralph 
Maddox, Leslie Kirk, 
Crane, Edwin 
h , Marguerite 
Timme, Mona Tuark, 
Charles Gritzner, Bert 
Stumpf, Lawrence 
Tucker, Inez Lampi and 
Dorothy Barnes. 





and the reading he gave the symphony 
left no doubt as to his complete knowledge 
of the The orchestra played excep- 
tionally well and was found as fine an accom- 
panying instrument for the soloists as in 
purely orchestra numbers, which included 
besides the symphony already referred to, 
the Wolf-Ferrari Secret of Suzanne over- 
ture, and a Liszt Polonaise. 

The soloists were Arthur Lindblad, tenor, 
a pupil of Arch Bailey, who sang with 
marked ability the Flower Song from Car- 
men; Everett Roudebush, pupil of Moissaye 
Boguslawski, who scored heavily in the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
Concerto; and Guila Bustabo, who has been 
heard often under the same auspices, is an- 
other pupil of which the Chicago Musical 
College may be proud, as she is a great 
credit to her teacher, Leon Sametini. The 
manner in which she played the Andante and 
Finale from the Spanish Symphony of Lalo 
shows that she is maturing in her art and 
that her future should be a bright one, even 
in these days when the violin field is over- 
crowded with prodigies and virtuosos of high 
rank. 

RAISA AND RIMINI IN SCHOLARSHIP BENEFIT 
history of the United States can be 
five hundred words, the review of 


Slasm, 


score. 


If the 
written in 


have seldom heard them. Besides the voice 
Raisa has the brains, and knowledge of the 
stage and of the concert platform. She 
poured forth golden tones, one as luscious as 
another; her phrasing was excellent, and 
her own nobility was reflected in her entire 
presentation of dramatic, lyric, and even of 
coloratura numbers, in which her trills ri- 
valled those of a canary. It is with such 
singing that Raisa has reached her high po- 
sition in the musical realm. Raisa is at the 
zenith of her career. 

Rimini shared in the success of the eve- 
ning. Singing with his usual artistry and 
having chosen for his appearance such num- 
bers as the Largo al factotum from the Bar- 
ber of Seville, after which he was compelled 
to sing the Tarantelle of Rossini, he was 
found in excellent condition as to voice and 
manner. Rimini is an intelligent singer, one 
who understands the masses, of which he is 
proud to be a son, and his democratic de- 
meanor goes a long way with the gallery 
gods, who always fete him buoyantly. In 
the Don Pasquale duet and especially in the 
one from Don Giovanni, Rimini’s beautiful 
singing caught the fancy of the elite. 

Horowitz WitH CHicaco SyMPHONY 

Vladimir Horowitz’ appearances here have 
been many since his sensational debut and 
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ing - Sibichind technic, beauty of tone, stu- 
pendous crashes that he gets from his instru- 
ment without punishing the keys or the 
mechanism, that space does not need to be 
used here to express our enthusiasm for 
his magnificent playing and his new inter- 
pretation of this hackneyed concerto. 

It takes an orchestra such as the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Stock to cope with 
a soloist who takes such liberties as Horo- 
witz took with the Liszt Concerto, but Stock 
and his men were on their toes and the sup- 
port they gave the pianist revealed once 
again the fine instrument our orchestra is 
and the musical alertness of its conductor. 
The purely orchestral numbers having been 
played previously during the season, we 
need add only that they were exquisitely 
performed and the orchestra and its con- 
ductor shared in the triumph of the day. 

An entire Brahms program was offered 
the regular patrons at the April 11 and 12 
concerts, Horowitz playing the B flat major 
Concerto, and the orchestra presenting the 
Hungarian Dances and E minor Symphony. 

Once again Horowitz dominated the per- 
formance with his masterful, brilliant and 
striking rendition of the Brahms music 
which fairly glittered and sparkled under his 
magic fingers. Evidently Horowitz believes 
that no music should be dull and thus trans- 
forms such passages into things of beauty at 
his own will. He has his own ideas and 
since they are sane and enlivening, they add 
new enjoyment to the numbers he plays. He 
registered another triumph at these concerts. 

Conductor Stock, too, knows how to make 
Brahms most enjoyable and the spirited 
readings the orchestra gave the dances and 
the Symphony under his direction showed 
that they were in top-notch form and ready 
to meet every demand of their able leader. 


SEeconp FrinAy Eventnc MusIcCALE 

The second of the new series of Friday 
Evening Musicales by young Chicago artists, 
on April 11, presented Dorothy Ellen Ford, 
pianist, in an interesting and well played 
program of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, De- 
a Grainger, Liszt and Dohnanyi num- 
ers. 


3usH Conservatory Nores 


Composition students of Edgar A. Brazel- 
ton were heard in a program of original 
compositions on April 10. 

April 12, students of the Junior piano de- 
partment gave a recital. 

Edythe D. Schneider, soprano, student of 
Herbert Miller, sang over WGN on the 
afternoon and evening of April 4. 

Eleanor Sundmark, organ student of the 
Bush, gave an organ recital at the First 
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Swedish Baptist Church of Rockford, IIl., 
on March 

The students of the dramatic department 
were entertained at luncheon by the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Maywood, on April 1. 
Following the luncheon the students pre- 
sented a short play for the club members. 

In the recent examination in the junior 
piano department, of which Eva J. Shapiro is 
director, satisfactory results indicate a large 
class to participate in the Junior Commence- 
ment exercises which will be held early in 
June. Students of Helen Herscheid, Blos- 
som Le Mieux, Bernice Peck and Alice 
Thompson, were heard in the last examina- 
tion. 

The Music Study Club gave a spring fes- 
tival program in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Webster Hotel on April 13. William 
Cizek, baritone, student of Herbert Miller, 
was one of the soloists, and the following 
Bush Conservatory students were heard in 
an ensemble group: Eleanor Weyhe and 
Sophie Fisher, pupils of Evan J. Shapiro; 
Annie Strom and Harold Bosch, students 
of Jan Chiapusso; May White, student of 
Edgar Brazelton, and Edwin Karhu, stu- 
dent of Edgar Nelson. 


BrILLIANT-LiveEN PuptL WITH ORCHESTRA 

Miriam Mesirow, one of Sophia Brilliant- 
Liven’s most brilliant artist-pupils, is much 
in demand since she proved what a well 
trained pianist she is in the Greater Piano 
Playing Tournament, by carrying off one 
of the coveted high prizes. She is to appear 
as soloist with the Chicago People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 20, at the Eighth 
Street Theater, playing the Arensky F minor 
Concerto. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The announcement of the re-engagement 
of Josef Lhevinne, world famous pianist, to 
conduct a master class at the American 
Conservatory this summer has been received 
with great interest on the part of artist stu- 
dents, young professional pianists and teach- 
ers in all parts of the country. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne will accept private pupils and will 
also conduct repertory and teachers classes. 
Free scholarships for both private lessons 
and for admission to the repertory classes 
will be offered. These will be determined by 
competitive examinations. 

Heniot Levy, of the piano faculty, will 
give his annual program in Kimball Hall on 
April 23. He will play numbers by Bach- 
Godowsky (sonata in B minor, dedicated to 
Mr. Levy), Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin 
and Liszt. 

Artist violin pupils of Jacques Gordon of 
the American Conservatory faculty will give 
the program in Kimball Hall on April 26. 

Ruth Haroldson, violinist and artist pupil 
of Jacques Gordon, will appear as soloist 
on Easter Sunday at the First Lutheran 
and Sixth United Presbyterian Churches. 
Miss Haroldson also gave a recital on Palm 
Sunday at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Virginia Daugherty, voice student, was 
recently awarded the Helen Grinnell Mears 
Honorary Music Scholarship in the Na- 
tional Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege, Evanston, IIl. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty, ap- 
peared in recital in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
n April 9. 

Harriet Hebert, of the voice faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in a program of solos, 
ensemble numbers and scenes from light and 
grand operas on April 12, in Eleanor Re- 
cital Hall. The program included the oper- 
etta, A Japanese Garden, by Spaulding-He- 
bert, and two scenes from The Mikado. 

The performances that were scheduled to 
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be given by the Opera Class of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music on April 14 and 
21 have been postponed to the evenings of 
April 30 and May 5. RENE Devries. 


Heloise Russell-Fergusson to Give 
Gaelic Folk Song Recital 
in America 


International success has attended the re- 
citals of Hebridean folk songs which Heloise 
Russell-Fergusson—who has just arrived in 
America—has recently been giving. These 
beautiful songs of a past age are rapidly dis- 
appearing, so that today, except for a few 


cH 


HELOISE RU SSELL -FERGUSSON 


of the remoter parts of Scotland, they can 
hardly be heard outside the Hebrides, those 
lonely, romantic islands just off the Scottish 
coast. 

Here the “luinigs,” short, plaintive lays, 
are sung by the women as they milk, or cut 
the corn or grind the grain with their hand- 
mills, or make hay; in fact, they accompany 
all labors or amusements where more than 
one person is occupied. The men, too, have 
their rowing songs to which they keep time, 
as do the women, whenever their work per- 
mits. 

It is in Gaelic costume that Miss Russell- 
Fergusson sings these old songs (both in 
Gaelic and English) with a delightful voice 
and infinite charm of manner, accompanying 
herself on a “clarsach,” the old Celtic harp. 
Of her recent performance in The Hague, 
one critic wrote: 

“The singer appears in an old, national, 
sober feast gown, a picture so intimate and 
suggestive of tune and color that I shall 
never forget it. With but little imagination, 
we were able to visualize an old Scottish 

castle, where a beautiful young lady, singing 
songs before the window, wrapped us in 
reverie. 

Another writes: “It was like a fairy tale 
from olden times. We imagined ourselves 
in the middle ages and thought of a chate- 
laine whose lover or husband is in foreign 
countries and who passes the time in his ab- 
sence by singing songs to her own accom- 
paniment on the harp.” Of her sea songs, 
critic of the London Times said, “We te 
the Atlantic booming outside in Wigmore 
Street.” 

Heloise Russell-Fergusson possesses in a 
high degree the art of imaginative presenta- 
tion. She can quickly make her hearers 
share her response to the strong human ap- 
peal which these songs have for her. She 
has sung to enthusiastic audiences in Scot- 
land, England, France and Germany and has 
recently returned from a highly successful 
visit to Holland. Her American tour will 
open with a recital at Steinway Hall on 
April 21. For this concert she has been 
fortunate in securing the collaboration of 
that gifted and popular American artist 
Mildred Dilling, with whom she has already 
appeared in pane on several occasions. 


Healy Pleains Light Opera 


Frank W. Healy is actively engaged in 
securing 2500 San Franciscans at $50 each 
to sponsor a ten weeks’ season of light 
opera, comic opera, and operetta, to be 
given commencing in November by the San 
Francisco Light Opera Company, sponsored 
by the San Francisco League of Light 
Opera. 

The production of light opera is no new 
venture to Healy, as for several years he 
was assistant manager of the Tivoli Opera 
House, and also, at various times, had tours 
of his own San Francisco Opera Company. 


Hageman Program in Miami 


On April 14 the Mana-Zucca Music Club, 
of Miami, Fla. gave a Richard Hageman 
recital, with the composer as the guest of 
honor. Seven of the members sang his songs 
and Mr. Hageman played the accompani- 
ments at the piano. 
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The Aguilar Lute an: whose deli- 
cate music this past season brought back 
the spell of Mozart, and incidentally, the 
renaissance of the lute, will return to Amer- 
ica next season, it is learned from the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau which manages 
this attraction. With a more generous allot- 
ment of time at their disposal, the Aguilars 
will include the Pacific Coast in their itiner- 
ary, where already their fame has preceded 
them. The three brothers—Ezequiel, Paco 
and Pepe, and their sister Elisa, have suc- 
ceeded in one brief visit in establishing 
themselves as veritable artists. 

Frederic Baer appeared in recital in 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 6, due to previous 
successes in that city. He has been re- 
engaged for Chicago on April 23, and Johns- 
town, Pa. April 24. In May the spring 
festivals are requisitioning the services of 
this artist, whose growth in popular favor 
is ever on the increase. 

Norman J. Carey, baritone, who recent- 
ly gave a successful New York recital, ap- 
peared at the Fortnightly Club at Hudson, 
N. Y., on March 28, and broadcast over 
station WJZ on April 15. Many letters of 
appreciation have been received from radio 
listeners. 

Grace §S. Castagnetta, pianist, played 
solos by herself and leading modern com- 
posers at the Parnova dance recital, Town 
Hall, New York, April 1, winning much 
admiration and applause. Her warm tem- 
perament, advanced technic and _ intensity 
made her playing an outstanding feature. 

Leonora Corona sang the title role of 
Aida at the Metropolitan on Monday eve- 
ning, April 14. 

Charles M. Courboin’s organ recital, 
March 28, at Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, brought many admirers to hear this 
well known organist. His program ranged 
from Bach to Alexander Russell, was played 
from memory, as usual, and brought the 
much-liked organist every expression of 
appreciation. 

Mary Craig sang the role of Eurydice 
in the performance of Gluck’s Orpheus at 
East Orange, March 14. April 4 she was 
soloist with the Maplewood, N. J., Chorale, 
and on May 4 she will sing The Creation 
with the St. Rose Chorale, Albany, N. Y. 
This is her third engagement with the 
Albany Ensemble, she having sung both 
Messiah and Elijah with them. Of her 
Messiah performance press reports mention 
her “beautiful voice, perfect diction and 
great flexibility’; in Elijah, it was said 
she sang “with great brilliance, the most 
satisfying soprano heard here in oratorio.” 

Clarence Dickinson lectured last month 
for the Philadelphia Forum (Academy of 
Music) before a capacity audience on 
Music of the Four Great Churches. He 
was assisted by the Philadelphia Choral 
Art Society, H. Alexander Matthews, con- 
ductor. They sang illustrations, among them 
Glory to God (Rachmaninoff), Lord for 
Thy Tender Mercies’ Sake (Farrant), Christ 
is Arisen (Vulpius), In Joseph’s Lovely 
Garden (Dickinson). Cantor Grobani sang 
the Ravel Kaddish, also Gregorian Chant, 
Discant, ete. Dr. Dickinson also lectured 
on March 31 on Music of the Russian 
Liturgy, in Boston, playing Russian composi- 
tions, in the Central Congregational Church, 
assisted by the Choral Art Society of 
Boston University and the United Choirs. 

Georges Enesco, distinguished violinist- 
conductor-composer, after an absence of 
some seasons from the New York concert 
stage, will appear in recital at Town Hall 
on April 25, assisted by Helen Stanley, 
soprano, and Sanford Schlussel, pianist. 
The Rumanian artist was introduced to 
America in 1923 as soloist and conductor 
at nine concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Subsequent appearances with lead- 
ing orchestras in this country and concert 
tours as far as the Pacific Coast have since 
won him recognition in his three artistic 
capacities 

Dorothy Gordon sailed recently for a 
tour of the British Isles. Prior to leaving, 
she fulfilled a successful tour of the South 
and has been re-engaged in every city. She 
was particularly honored with the appoint- 
ment of Colonel by Governor Flem D. 
Sampson of Kentucky for preserving and 
singing the mountain ballads. Miss Gordon 
was also a guest at the executive mansion 
at Frankfort and sang a concert at which 
Senate, the House, and Blue Grass State so- 
ciety were well represented. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, was prominent 
on the April 6 Hour of Music, direction of 
Carl Deis, at The International Club, New 
York, sharing with Mr. Deis the perform- 
ance of a sonata by Franck. The accom- 
plishment must be considered highly signifi- 
cant, because of Mr. Grasse’s_ blindness. 
3,500 people heard him in St. Louis, Mo., 
at the opening concert of the First Educa- 
tional Week for the Blind, when he played 
violin solos by Massenet, Bach, Kreisler, 
and his own Waves at Play; this appearance 


was a triumphant one for Grasse, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Boris Hambourg, cellist, has been an- 
nounced for a series of three recitals at 
Margaret Eaton > Toronto, on April 24, 
May 1 and May 8 

Allan Jones, due to previous successes 
this season in Toronto in stage presentations 
of Vaughn Williams’ Hugh the Drover, 
appeared in the first of two radio perform- 
ances of this opera on April 4 from the 
Toronto station. The second is scheduled 
for April 20. 

Sergei Klibansky studio notices include 
the following items: Cyril Pitts, Hermann 
Larson and Mrs. Hermann Larson have 
been engaged to sing the solo parts in the 
performance of The Rose Maiden in Wind- 
sor, Canada, and also to give a program 
on the radio hour of the Evening Star in 
New York, April 29; Louise Smith was 
praised for her beautiful singing and inter- 
pretation in the Elijah performance at the 
Crescent Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, 
N. J., March 19; Phoebe Crosby was favor- 
ably received at a concert in Boston on 
March 21; W. Pringle was heard over WOR 
on March 30, on which occasion Miss D’Or- 
say was also heard; Marguerite Miller was 
soloist at the Paramount Hotel, and is so- 
prano soloist of a trio to be heard over im- 
portant radio stations; Juliette Velti gave a 
recital in Forest Hills, March 27. 

Frieda Klink has been spending a few 
days in Atlantic City, N. J 

Harold Land, baritone, was scheduled to 
sing his twenty-fifth performance of Mac- 
Farlane’s Message from the Cross on April 
11 with the Yonkers Festival Chorus, com- 
prised of re hundred mixed voices, and or- 
chestra. C. Earle Dinsmore conducted. 


The = ew Concert Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Lester Piano Company, will 
appear at the Women’s Club of River- 
side, N. J., on April 22. The artists who 
will participate will be Arvida Valdane, 
soprano; Josef Wissow, pianist; Jeno de 
Donath, violinist, and Mary Miller Mount, 
accompanist. 

Boris Levenson’s recent Composition 
Concert at Town Hall, New York, brought 
him this mention, (Evening Post) : “Dignity, 
originality and artistic presentation ; a Pales- 
tinian cradle song and Wedding Dance were 
fine.” His Ten Melodious Characteristic 
Pieces in Polyphonic Style, piano pieces 
(just issued) are highly original and inter- 
esting, not difficult, with the following cap- 
tions: Russian Cradle Song, Two Beggars 
in a Russian Village, Grandpa and Grandma 
Dancing, The Little Philosopher, A Friendly 
Chat, The Goblins’ Frolic, Bed-time Prayer, 
Will o’ the Wisp, Sailor’s Jig and Blind 
Man’s Buff. 

Rene Maison, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has sailed for Paris where 
he will sing during May and June at the 
Opera Comique. After that he will be at 
Monte Carlo and will then take a rest in 
order to be ready for his season in Chicago, 
which will start early in October. Next year 
he will add a new role to his repertory, sing- 
ing Walther Stolzing in Die Meistersinger 
in German. After his Chicago Opera season, 
ending early in February, the tenor will de- 
vote two months to concertizing in America. 

Laurie Merrill read some of her poems 
on March 30 at the Pleiades Club, Bre- 
voort Hotel, winning pronounced success 
through their intimate expression of deeply 
felt human experience; she will next be 
heard in Washington, D. C., at the National 
Convention, League of American Penwomen, 
April 20, and also at Hotel Willard and The 
Fine Arts Club of that city. 

Marie Miller is to give a recital at the 
Finch School for Girls in New York on 
April 24, and the following day will be 
heard at the Gardner School for Girls, also 
in New York. Miss Miller is in charge of 
the harp department at both of these schools. 

Lloyd Morse, billed as “Operatic Ten- 
or,” met with an enthusiastic reception, with 
demands for much more than scheduled by 
him, at the Newspaper Club affair of March 
15; the tenor is rapidly winning fame. March 
30 he was heard in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

The New York College of Music stu- 
dents’ recital at Grand Central Palace, April 
4, was devoted to chamber music, with vocal 
solo by Monya Burlak. Sonatas, two-piano 
work, violin and viola duet, and final quin- 
tet (Schumann) made up a program of 
seven items. Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, directors, may well feel proud of 
the showing of these young people, who 
were heard by an overflow audience. The 
participants were Gloria Spoley, Thelma 
Friedman, Ottilie Tyndall, Gemma Orlandi, 
Stephen Kaputa, William Kindsgrab, John 
Fina, Janette Halperin, Gloria and Rosalind 
Palmer and Marguerite Buttleman. 

N. Lindsay Norden presented composi- 
tions by S. Wesley Sears at the musical 
service at the First Presbyterian Church, 
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Germantown, on April 6. Mr. Norden is 
organist and choir director at this church. 

Earle Pfouts, violinist, was one of the 
artists who participated in a musicale given 
at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club on 
March 23. His solo numbers consisted of 
works by Franz Ries, Handel, Hartman and 
Kreisler, with Mrs. Pfouts assisting him at 
the piano. He also was heard in trios by 
Rubinstein and Arensky with Mrs. Pfouts 
and with Samuel Collom, cellist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a 
recital of songs and original monologues at 
the Junior League in New York on April 4, 
for the benefit of the Hospital Music Com- 
mittee. They were assisted at the piano by 
Justin Williams. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, recently 
chosen a member of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, appeared as 
soloist at a concert of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, in 
Jordan Hall, March 14. He was heard in 
the Brahms concerto in D minor for piano- 
forte and orchestra. Other numbers on the 
program were the Chorale, Sleepers, Wake, 
a Voice is Calling, by J. S. Bach; the pre- 
ludes to Tristan and Isolde and Die Meister- 
singer, and three episodes from G6tterdam- 
merung. 

Helen Schafmeister, pianist, who recent- 
ly gave a successful recital at Steinway 
Hall, appeared on March 16 at the Pleiades 
Club. On the afternoon of March 19 she 
played at the Kiwanis Club, and in the eve- 
ning gave an entire program at the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. Miss Schafmeister 
will leave New York on May 5 for an 
extensive tour of the continent under the 
management of the National League of 
3roader Education. 

Ethelynde Smith fulfilled a third return 
engagement at the State Normal School in 
Cheney, Wash., during March, and so heart- 
ily received was the soprano that arrange- 
ments already are being made with her for 
a fourth recital there. Her program was 
interestingly arranged, consisting of old 
French, Chinese and German songs, Lieder, 
an aria from Mme. Butterfly, French songs, 
Spanish and English folk songs and songs 
by American composers, and to all of these 
numbers, according to the Cheney Journal, 
the singer brought her wealth of concert 
and recital experience, her charming stage 
presence and confidence in herself, and sin- 
cerity, that made this concert even excel her 
previous appearances. In behalf of the stu- 
dents of the school, the chairman of the 
concert committee wrote to Miss Smith, ex- 
pressing their appreciation of her singing, 
which had brought forth applause seldom 
heard from a student body. 

Florence Wessell gave a reception at her 
Chickering Hall studios on March 30, in 
honor of Ellery Allen, one of her artists. 
During the afternoon Miss Allen sang. 


April 19, 


Silhouettes Broadcast Every Thurs- 
day Over WRNY 


A program of interest to music lovers is 
that called Silhouettes and broadcast from 
WRNY every Thursday from 9 to 10 P. M. 
Elmo Russ, composer-pianist, is in charge of 


VIOLET CODE, 
Soprano. 


the hour, and it is his object to present pro- 
grams of genuine musical value by an or- 
chestra and soloists of a high caliber. Last 
Thursday the orchestra, under the direction 
of Sol Shapiro, opened the program with 
Grieg’s In the Hall of the Mountain King, 
following which Nicolo Cosentino, tenor, 
sang one of Mr. Russ’ songs, Love Lady. 
Estelle Thebaud then gave a reading, How 
I Do Love You, after which another Russ 
song was programmed, this time for soprano, 
Dream House, sung by Violet Code. The 
Lamentosa from Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique 
Symphony and Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
were the following scheduled numbers. By 
way of variety, Miss Thebaud then gave an- 
other reading, Wilcox’s Birth of the Opal. 
Next came the first movement of Beetho- 
ven’s concerto in E flat for piano and or- 
chestra, and the program was concluded with 
the Miserere from Verdi’s Il Trovatore per- 


MUSICAL 


formed by Miss Code, Mr. Cosentino, a male 
quartet and the orchestra. 


PUBLICATIONS | 


(Alfred A. Knopf, New York) 

New Musical Resources, by Henry 
Cowell.—Henry Cowell is well known as 
a composer of modern music, who has taken 
a vital interest in furthering the interests 
of everything concerning the new school. 
He publishes a quarterly entitled New Mu- 
sic, the purpose of which is to print the 
latest compositions of modernists. He is 
a member of the executive board of the 
American section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, and he has 
given lectures and has written articles, all 
in addition to the performances of his own 
works in concert. He now offers the world 
that is interested in modernism, and is suf- 
ficiently educated musically to understand 
what he is writing about, a book which 
deals not so much with actual resources as 
used in new music, as with a suggestion of 
possibilities. He dashes into his subject in 
quite modern characteristic manner by show- 
ing the possible harmonies made of “Over- 
tones.” 

It has long been a recognized fact that 
there are very few simple tones in music, 
and that the so-called “color” which makes 
it possible to recognize the tone of one mu- 
sical instrument from another is the result 
of differences in the overtone scale. In 
other words, a violin string vibrates not as 
one, so many vibrations per second, but 
with a whole series of smaller vibrations 
within the full-length vibration of the string. 
The sounds that would be made by these 
smaller vibrations if we could hear them-— 
which we cannot because they are very soft 
—are known as “overtones” or “upper par- 
tials.” 

Mr. Cowell and many other modernists 
imagine that these overtones, no matter 
how discordant they are, may be woven into 
chords. This reviewer will not enter into 
any argumentation regarding this matter, 
or any other matter, contained in Mr. Cow- 
ell’s book. Nobody knows the truth, so 
the modernists may just as well be right 
as the conservatives. 

Mr. Cowell writes an extremely scientific 
book, if this be science. He deals with all 
sorts and conditions of tone combinations, 
and arrives at chords of the sort to which 
our ears have become more or less accus- 
tomed in the composition of the ultra-radi- 
cal modernists, the chief cause of the dis- 
cord being the use of, let us say, C sharp 
and C natural in the same chord, and, to 
gether with these, a lot of other sharps or 
flats or naturals which clash just as much 
as it apparently is possible to make the notes 
of our accepted scale clash—which is all 
right for those who like it. The only thing 
one fails to see is that there is any limit 
to the notes which may be set together, or 
any restrictions anywhere in the setting. 

Part II of the book concerns itself with 
rhythm, and Mr. Cowell mingles rhythm 
and the tones of the musical scale. He finds 
association between the two, and he suc- 
ceeds in making mathematical outlines of 
wondrous and marvelous rhythmic combina- 
tions. Especially does he love to set three 
or four different bar lengths together, or, 
conversely, to split up the number of notes 
in the bars in various different ways. In 
other words, three against four against five 
against six against seven against eight, etc., 
without limitation. In order to indicate all 
the possibilities, he has invented a curious 
set of notes of various shapes, round and 
square, triangular and crossed, so that his 
musical page is curious to behold. It is a 
delight merely to look at the musical ex- 
amples in this chapter, though one cannot 
but wonder what the ear of the listener 
would get if these combinations of rhythms 
were presented to him without the possibil- 
ity of consulting a score. 

Part III' of the book is very much 
like Part I. Instead of being called Tone 
Combinations it is called Chord Formations, 
and it does not take long after entering this 
chapter to come upon the tone clusters of 
which Mr. Cowell is so extremely fond. He 
and Ives are the chief tone clustrists of 
America. Mr. Ives uses a ruler to strike 
a number of notes at once, and, if memory 
does not err, Mr. Cowell uses his entire 
forearm. In order to indicate his tone clus- 
ters he has again to invent a new method 
of notation, and very startling it looks. 

This book is full of interest. It is worth 
reading, though it must be acknowledged 
that the reading is hard, because it is full 
of higher mathematics, and these things are 
difficult to understand. Whether it has any- 
thing whatever to do with the composition 
of music is another matter, and one which 
this reviewer mtust decline to decide one way 
or the other. Perhaps it has; perhaps it 
has not. Mr. Cowell’s own music does not 
sound as appalling as one would imagine 
the results of his scientific investigations 
would if he used them. The probability 
is that he, like most composers, writes what 
sounds good to him and uses theory more 
as a hobby than as an actuality. 
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Emitio Dre Gocorza In RECITAL 


Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, presented 
the eleventh faculty recital of the season, at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Casimir 
Hall, on April 2 

The program was varied and most enjoy- 
able. The opening number was Recitatif et 
Air de Thoas from Iphigenie en Tauride, 
by Gluck, with its sombre and dramatic 
elements well conveyed. 

Air de Montauciel from Le Deserteur, 
by Monsigny, was next, forming a humorous 
contrast to the first. 

Voici des Roses and Serenade from La 
Damnation de Faust by Berlioz were most 
effectively sung by Mr. De Gogorza. 

Au Cimetiere, Lydia, and Fleur Jetee by 
Faure formed an interesting and well bal- 
anced group 

Suzanne, by Paladilhe, and 
mon Avenir, from Le Roi de 
Massenet, were beautifully done, as were also 
three Debussy numbers—Ballade, Chevaux 
de Bois and Voici que le Printemps. 

Of the three final numbers by Granados, 
the first, La Maja Dolorosa, was arranged 
for Mr. De Gogorza by the composer. Can- 
cion del Postillon was a rollicking, gallop- 
ing type, followed by the irresistible El tra 
la la y el punteado. 

The points of excellence in Mr. De Go- 
gorza’s singing are amazingly clear enunci- 
ation, great resonance and richness of tone, 
truly artistic interpretation. All were mani- 
in this recital, as shown by the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the audience, after 
each number and especially at the close. 

Helen Winslow was the capable accom- 
panist. 


Station WHAT 


The gala opening of Philadelphia’s new 
broadcasting station WHAT, of the Inde- 
pendence Broadcasting Co., which took place 
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Sunday night, March 30, on the fifth floor 
of the Public Ledger Building, was attended 
by about 200 of Philadelphia’s musicians, 
critics and music lovers. 

Ted Husing, of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, was guest announcer and was 
introduced by Joseph M. Nassau. 

The Hon. Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, was then introduced and de- 
livered the dedicatory address, tracing the 
rapid development of the radio since its 
beginning only a few years ago. He closed 
by wishing Station WHAT the “best of 
luck.” 

Albert A. Walker, one of Philadelphia’s 
radio pioneers and president of the Indepen- 
dence Broadcasting Co., also sent over the 
air a few words of greeting from the new 
company. 

The musical part of the program opened 
with a fine performance of the Mignon Over- 
ture (Thomas) by the WHAT Symphony 
Orchestra, composed of thirty-five members 
of the Fox Symphony Orchestra, admirably 
conducted by Jeno De Donath, who is also 
musical counselor of the station. 

Madame Olga Samaroff, renowned pianist 
and lecturer, spoke briefly, but pointedly, on 
“The Reward of Effort,” saying the type of 
radio programs rested with those who listen 
in, for they will meet the demand of the 
public that listeners should make an effort 
to let the broadcasters know of what they 
approve and what they disapprove. If they 
merely accept the good and bad alike, with 
no praise for the first, or blame for the last, 
we cannot expect high grade programs. 
Madame Samaroff also said there is no 
doubt that America is rapidly becoming the 
greatest musical nation, and we should all 
seek in every way to raise the standard of 
the music that is broadcast. 

Henri Scott, well-known Philadelphia 
ope ratic baritone, sang Dio Possente, from 
Gounod’s Faust, and The Blind Ploughman, 
with his customary resonance of voice. 
Mary Miller Mount, also familiar to Phila- 
delphia audiences, accompanied Mr. Scott. 

Morris Braun, violinist, and concertmeis- 
ter of the Fox Symphony Orchestra, played 
two beloved numbers by Kreisler—the Old 
Refrain and Tambourin Chinois. These 
numbers went over very well, giving much 
pleasure. 

The WHAT Symphony Orchestra was 
again heard to excellent advantage, under 
Dr. Donath’s direction, in the Third and 
Fourth Movements of the G minor Sym- 
phony by Mozart. 

George Boyle, pianist and composer, pre- 
sented a delightful group of his own com- 
positions—Gavotte and Musette (a charm- 
ingly melodious and rhythmical number in 
the old style), The Nocturne from the Suite 
“The Enchanted Lake” (a dreamy and yet 
strongly descriptive gem), and _ Pierrot 
(quite brilliant). 

Maria Bihari, Hungarian soprano, for- 
merly with the Municipal Opera of Buda- 
pest, and once a pupil of Madame Sem- 
brich of the Curtis Institute of Music, sang 
a number of appealing Hungarian songs— 
Liliomszal (one lily) by Dienzl; Miota 
Megalattalak (Since I saw you first) by Dr. 
Jeno De Donath (with the composer at 
the piano) and Pirosh Rosa (Red Rose) 
by Kurucz. 

Stephen Deak, 
faculty of the 
played beautifully, 
tone, Andante by Verraccini and 
by Popper. 

For its final number, the orchestra played 
Dance of the Hours, from Ponchielli’s opera, 
La Gioconda. 

Through the courtesy of the Lester Piano 
Company, the Lester Concert Ensemble was 
presented. This organization, although but 
two years old, has gained such recognition 
among music lovers that so far this season 
they have given over sixty recitals, equalling 
the number of their appearances last year. 
The personnel is as follows: Marguerite 
Barr, contralto; Joseph Wissow, pianist; 
David Miller, tenor, Elwood Weiser, bari- 
tone; Jeno De Donath, violinist and direc- 
tor; and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist. 
Mrs. Barr sang Mon Coeur from Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila; Joseph Wissow 
played By the Brook (Stojowski), Prelude 
(MacDonald) and Viennese Waltz (Godow- 
sky); David Miller sang Vesti La Giubba 
from Pagliacci and Lucevan Le Stelle from 
La Tosca; Dr. De Donath played Indian 
Lament by Dvorak, and his own delightful 
Guitarre Valse; Elwood Weiser sang three 
of Burleigh’s Negro spirituals, Heav’n 
Heav'n, Were You There, and Didn’t It Rain. 

Gene Donath and his Philadelphians, a 
splendid new symphonic jazz orchestra, with 
the assistance of Jean Scull, singer, and 
Jessie Altmiller, famous drummer of the 
Fox Symphonic Orchestra, provided spirited 
music from about eleven-thirty until mid- 


night. 
CLusB 


Junior members of the Matinee Musical 
Club provided the program for the meet- 
ing of April 1, in the Ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. 

The Junior Orchestra of 53 boys and 
girls conducte . by Leonard de Maria: the 
Junior Chorus of 45 girls from 14 to 18 
years old, conducted by Mrs. James A. 


cellist and member of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, 
with a deep richness of 
Mazurka 
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Aiken, Jr., and the Juvenile Chorus of 35 
girls from 8 to 14 years old, were all on 
the stage. 

The orchestra opened the program with 
the first movement of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and the March from Wagner’s 
Tannhauser. 

The Junior Chorus sang In May, by 
Woodman, and Slumberland, by Scott. 

The Junior Piano Ensemble, consisting of 
Virginia Cheesman, Catherine Schmid, Elea- 
nor Stewart Cooper, and Caroline Krider 
Miller played Bal Masque by Sartorio. 

Betty Jane Hallstrom, little harpist, 
pleased with Ballade, by Hasselmans. 

The Juvenile Piano Ensemble, consisting 
of Jeanice Mosler, Irene Cawley, Betty Vir- 
ginia Brown and Nancy Fulton, played Valse 
Papillonne, by Friml. 

special chorus of eleven girls sang 
The Awakening, by Parks, and Snow Leg- 
end, by Clokey. 

Mildred Gordon played a Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor by Bach and the first 
movement of the Beethoven Concerto in C 
minor. 

An ensemble of eight young harpists 
played Meditation by Nemerowski, Evening 
Song, by Kinder, and Danish Song-Roslil, 
by Sandby, with string accompaniment. 

Virginia Cheesman accompanied the Ju- 
nior Chorus, and Vincent Persichetti the or- 
chestra. 


CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


The season’s final meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber Music Association on 
April 6 brought the Kincaid-Lifschey-Kauf- 
man Trio before a large audience, who upon 
their appearance greeted the musicians with 
a degree of enthusiasm that demonstrated the 
confidence they felt in the musicianship of 
these artists. As an organization this was 
their first appearance though each is well 
known—Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Lifschey as 
the “firsts” in the flute and viola sections of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. Kauf- 
man as a fine pianist and accompanist and 
as a member of the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 

The concert opened with a very beautiful 
seventeenth century sonata for flute, viola 
and piano by Jean Marie Leclair. The play- 
ers gave it a reading which revealed its ex- 
cellence in form, and beauty of melody, with 
a fine blending of the timbre of the three 
instruments. 

The other trio (which at this concert re- 
ceived its first performance in America) was 
Prelude, Recitatif et Variations, Op. 3 by a 
modern French composer, Maurice Durufle. 
It is an effective composition, an addition to 
the literature of chamber music, not ultra 
modern and it was excellently played. 

Mr. Lifschey and Mr. Kaufman were 
heard in sonata by a modern Russian com- 
poser, Anton Winkler. This, its first per- 
formance in Philadelphia, pleased the audi- 
ence greatly for it is a really beautiful work 
and was splendidly played and interpreted. 
The composition, while modern in harmony 
and treatment, is true to form, rich in variety, 
complete in its unity. Here Mr. Kaufman's 
work was, in its artistry as in its ensemble, 
an example of perfection in this branch of 
piano playing. Mr. Lifschey’s tone was rich 
and of a superior quality, specially in the 
last movement (Variations sur un Air Bre- 
ton) which were original in their treatment 
and lovely in effect. 

The other number was Mr. Kincaid’s op- 
portunity and he delighted his audience in 
Gabriel Pierné’s Sonata for Flute and Piano. 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE STUDENTS 

in campanology, at Mountain Lake, Fla., 

with Anton Brees, instructor. Left to 

right are Alexander McCurdy, Mr. 
Brees, and Robert Cato. 





The beauty and smoothness of tone for which 
he is noted was gratefully in evidence. 
Cartos SALZEDO PupiLts 1n CONCERT 

Pupils of Carlos Salzedo, noted harpist 
and member of the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, gave the 17th Students’ 
Concert in Casimir Hall on the evening of 
April 7. They were assisted by soloists from 
the department of woodwind and a small 
chamber music orchestra composed of stu- 
dents at the Institute. 

The first number on the program was a 
Mozart concerto for flute and harp, with 
Maurice Sharp—student of Mr. Kincaid—and 
hay 9g Cameron as the soloists, conducted 
by Mr. Salzedo. The lovely work received 
a very fine interpretation and an excellent 
performance was given it both by the soloists 
and the accompanying orchestra. Following 
this came a concerto (B flat) for oboe and 
harp (Handel) played by Robert Bloom— 
student of Mr. Tabuteau—who did remark- 
ably good work on this difficult instrument, 
and Victoria Murdock, who showed much 
artistry in her harp playing. 

The closing number—Preambule et Jeux, 
for harp, flute, oboe, bassoon, horn and string 
quintet—claimed special attention from the 
fact that here again Mr. Salzedo has shown 
the advanced and more prominent work 
which can be written for the harp, both as 
solo instrument and as an important one in 
ensemble, rather than as supplementary in 
supplying mere accompaniment. Another 
point of interest was, that this was the first 
American performance, the work having 
been commissioned last summer by Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge for her International 
Festivals of Contemporary Chamber Music, 
receiving its first performance at Salle 
Gaveau, in Paris, on October 28, 1929. 

The work is scored for the solo instru- 
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ments very fully though with careful con- 
sideration as to the individual character of 
each, utilizing all their resources with ar- 
tistic effects, all skillfully interwoven with 
the accompanying instruments. The material 
was very fully developed, radical, but rich 
and pleasing in harmonization. 

‘he composition was played by Edna Phil- 
lips, harp; Maurice Sharp, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; William Santucci, bassoon; 
Theodore Seder, horn; Carmela Ippolito, 
violin; James Bloom, violin; Samuel Gold- 
blum, viola; Frank Miller, cello, and Jack 
Posell, double bass. 

Miss Phillips and Mr. Robert Bloom have 
been selected as members of the harp and 
woodwind departments of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Mu SicMaA Kappa Sorority 

The Mu Sigma Kappa—a sorority which 
had as its honorary president the late Con- 
stantine von Sternberg, gave its fourth an- 
nual recital on April 8, numbering among its 
members not a few who had studied with Mr. 
Sternberg. 

Some very excellent ensemble piano play- 
ing was an outstanding feature of the concert. 
There were piano solos by Lilian Irwin, 
three vocal numbers each by Margaret 
Schreiber (contralto) and Ernestine Bacon 
(soprano) and violin numbers by a Philadel- 
phia violinist, Florence Haenle. This good 
program evoked the applause of a large 
audience. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist, lecturer, and 
an authority on Irish folk-music, is director 
of the ensemble. Her success in the latter 
capacity equals her achievements in the 
others. The precision of attack and release 
was notable and there was unusual unity of 
purpose on the musical side, particularly in 
the Ballet Music from Rosamunde and the 
Overture Italian in Algeria, both arranged 
for eight players. The same may be said of 
the brilliant performance of Pierne’s Fan- 
taisie two-piano duo, played by Ella Wy- 
man Wile and Ida Muggleworth. A Bauer 
arrangement of Schubert’s Rondo Brillant 
was another well played number. The audi- 
ence demanded encores after Miss Schrei- 
ber’s “What’s in the Air To-day” (Eden) 
and Miss Bacon’s When Blossoms Come. 
Miss Haenle’s group, consisting of From the 
Canebrake (Gardner) , Souvenir Poetique 
(Fibich) and Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois 
also evoked much enthusiasm, Miss Haenle 
responding with an encore. 

Soctety For CoNTEMPORARY MusIc 

Preparatory to their concert on May 15, 
the Society for Contemporary Music of- 
fered their friends and patrons a lecture, 
given in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
April 9, by Katherine Wolff and Ailsa Craig 
McColl—the former analyzing the stage 
works to be produced and the latter illus- 
trating the themes at the piano. 

Mr. Nicholas Douty—well known tenor 
and president of the society—in a few intro- 
ductory remarks, explained the purpose of 
the society, namely, to make known the 
really worthwhile works of contemporary 
composers, which should be heard even if not 
liked at first. He also defined very clearly 
the difference between the two groups of 
modern composers as those who rest upon 
traditions, and those who would extend their 
boundaries, casting aside old rules govern- 
ing harmonic basis, importance of melody, 
tonal relationships and many other century- 
old foundations. 

Miss Wolff began her lecture with quite 
a thorough analysis of Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagete (a ballet) which will have its first 
stage presentation in Philadelphia at the forth- 
coming concert. The treatment of the thematic 
material suggests Wagner, though the har- 
monic developments are extremely radical 
but, strange to say, are not altogether un- 
pleasant in this instance. There is a slow 
Introduction, Dances of the Muses and an 
Apotheosis which is an impressive Largo, 
the many themes recurring again and again, 
all made very intelligible by Miss McColl. 
The work is scored for twenty-five strings. 
The next illustration was that of The Daniel 
Jazz, a remarkably clever musical impres- 
sion of Vachel Lindsay’s poem by Louis 
Gruenberg. In it one almost sees the pic- 
ture of a Negro’s version of the Biblical 
story of Daniel in the lions’ den told in a 
combination of the Negro spiritual idiom 
and jazz rhythms. It is scored for tenor 
and chamber ensemble. 

To analyze clearly Francesco Malipiero’s 
late work, Sette Canzoni, which will have 
its first stage presentation in the U. S. A. 
at the coming concert, is rather difficult. 
The title suggests seven songs, each repre- 
senting an incident in everyday life, but 
with no connection the one with the other. 
They are connected by intermezzos. In that 
sense they have no co-ordination but are as 
passing scenes, and it must be confessed the 
music might mean almost anything from re- 
pose to a climax, many times repeated. It is 
said to be a protest against modern Italian 
opera in the sense that the song becomes 
the dramatic factor around which the drama 
revolves. Whether it will influence opera is 
a question. It is scored for several voices, 
chorus and small orchestra. 

Mr. Douty informed the audience that 
Mr. Malipiero had written him he “would 
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await with great interest the report of the 
reception given the production of his work.” 
It may take more than one hearing to un- 
derstand its subtlety. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB 

The Mendelssohn Club, Bruce Carey con- 
ducting, gave its second concert of the sea- 
son on April 7, in the Academy of Music. 
Assisting on the program was the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Nelson Eddy, baritone ; 
and Albert Mahler, tenor. Sherwood John- 
son was the able accompanist for the club, 
while Theodore Paxson did some excellent 
piano work as accompanist for Mr. Eddy. 

As is the custom of the club at all public 
concerts, the opening number was The Club’s 
Motto, which was written by Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist, the founder, and for forty years 
its director. The brilliant orchestral set- 
ing was contributed by Lucien Cailliet. 

Judge Me, O God (a cappella) by Men- 
delssohn was the second number and was 
finely given. 

Mr. Carey conducted the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in two numbers—Air for G String 
(Bach), and the Overture to Mignon 
(Thomas). 

The club gave an excellent performance 
of Te Deum Laudamus (with orchestra) 
written by Dr. Herbert J. Tily, of Phila- 
delphia. It is a well written and inspiring 
number. Three a cappella selections fol- 
lowed—Le Grand Bonheur (Dayen). An- 
gelus (Chaminade-Carey), and On Hima- 
lay (Bantock). 

O’Hara’s “Guns” was the next number, 
in which Nelson Eddy sang the solo part 
splendidly. 

Mr. Eddy gave a varied group of solos 
—No Prophet I (Rachmaninoff), The Pala- 
din (Dargomizhky), Water Boy (Robin- 
son) and Young Man Chieftan (Carpenter) 
with Cloth of Heaven as an encore. This 
young baritone’s voice is rich and resonant, 
his enunciation especially clear, and his stage 
presence highly pleasing. 

Two Scenes from Boris Godounoff by 
Moussorgsky, with club, orchestra and two 
soloists (Nelson Eddy and Albert Mahler) 
closed the program. 

WHITE ORGAN RECITALS 

Ernest White’s Wednesday noon Lenten 
Organ Recitals at St. James Church were 
continued on April 9, when his program was 
Toccata on “Pange Lingua” by Bairstow; 
Chorale-Prelude on O Man Thy Grievous 
Sin Bemoan by Bach; Kyrie Eleison by 
Karg-Elert; and Chorale-Prelude on St. 
Cross by Parry. M. M. C 





New York Concert 
Announcements 


M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, April 19 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, April 20 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Benefit concert, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Edna Thomas, song, Booth Theater (E). 
Monday, April 21 
New York Music Week Association, 
Hall (E). 
Rita Orville, song, Town Hall (E). 
Heloise Russel Ferguson, harp, Steinway Hall (E). 
Music School of the Henry Street Settlement, The 
Playhouse (E). 
Pan American Association of Composers, Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall (E). 
Tuesday, April 22 
League of Composers and Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Opera House (E). 
Alfred O’Shea, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Vanda Nomicos, song, Town Hall (E). 
Sittig Trio, Steinway Hall (A) 
Wednesday, April 25 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera House 


Carnegie 


Ethel Mac Knisely, pupils’ piano recital, Steinway 
fa ‘ 
Jean Borlin, dance, Walter Hampton Theater (E). 


Thursday, April 24 


University Glee Club, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, song, Town Hall (E). 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Astor Hotel (M). 


Friday, April 25 


Leon Theremin, ether music, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Georges Enesco, violin, Town Hall (E). 


Saturday, April 26 
™ Gonmenerion Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
all (E 
Ira B. Arnstein’s Song of David, Town Hall (E). 
Mario Miccu, pupils’ vocal and instrumental recital, 
Engineering Auditorium (E). 
Polyphonic Symphony Orchestra, 
rium (E). 


Mecca Audito 
Surday, April 27 

Roland Hayes, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Roman Prydatkevytch, violin, Town Hall (A). 

Eulalie Domingo, piano, Steinway Hall (A). 

Isidor Berlarsky, song, Guild Theater (E). 


Monday, April 28 
Molly Luciano, song, Town Hall (E). 
Frederick Bristol, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 
Rhea Silberta and distinguished artists, Hotel 
Ansonia (A). 


Tuesday, April 29 
Ainerican Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall (A 
Peoples Chorus of New York, Carnegie Hall (é) . 
Advertising Club Singers, Town Hall (E) 
ba Packh Symphonic Ensemble, Chaiif Hall 


Wednesday, April 30 
Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni 
versity, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Amelia Branca, song, Town Hall. 
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The Preparation in Music 


of the Classroom Teacher 
By Alma D. Holton, Director of Music, Melrose, Mass. 


[The following was given on January 20, 
1930, at the Massaé husetts Supervisor 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass] 


supervisor of music realizes what- 
ever she or he has with children 
in the grades is due to the daily work of 
the well prepared classroom teacher. 

There are no longer two kinds of music— 
school music and the kind you take from a 
regular teacher. Children are learning not 
only songs and eurythmics, but also instru- 
ment playing at school. My hobby recently 
has been piano class work. In choosing 
teachers, I find the grade teacher who knows 
how to handle a group of children and has 
had sufficient training in piano work, 
is the best teacher. The classroom teacher 
must be a real music teacher. For my talk I 
shall use the letters of those two words, 
Music and Teacher, for my outline 

M usic, with its elusive elements of rhythm 
and tone cannot be defined. A teacher must 
know, however, that musical feeling is emo- 
tional and yet intelligent and ordered. Music 
must mean something to her. In other words, 
she must learn to love good music and be 
sufficiently enthusiastic about it, for the love 
of it is caught by the children rather than 
taught 

U might represent the unity of wholeness 
of the art of music. It can be joined with 
words and drama, especially in the kinder- 
garten and grades, but it can have a mean- 
ing deeper than words. At the Conference 
in Lausanne, it appealed universally to all 
the nations represented there. A wise teacher 
can Jet music speak for itself and guide the 
children in their understanding of it 

S ongs, suites and symphonies should be in 
a teacher's library. Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
book, From Song to Symphony, and Spal- 
ding’s Music, An Art and a Language, are 
two very helpful books with their many 
illustrations of folk songs and larger works. 

I nstruments, how they look and how they 
sound, should be familiar to a grade teacher. 
If a teacher can learn to play at least one 
instrument she will be prepared for the day 
when all instruments will be taught at 
school. One of our teachers learned to play 
a bass viol at normal and another 
the clarinet. They are helping teach in- 
strumental classes. 

C ought to stand for the child. Each 
child has some innate sense of music. Given 
a normal ear and throat every child can 
learn to sing. The grade teacher must love 
children and know how to draw out their 
powers, free their child voices and help them 
grow in every way by means of music. 

T must on sent sufficient talent on the 
part of the teacher, i. e., she must love music 
and love ch il lren. She might well take some 
test of her musical talent. Her friends will 
probably be willing to tell her what they 
think of her chances of becoming a good 
teacher—whether she has life and personal 
ity enough to make this art vital to children 
and manage them well. She must use the 
same learning processes a child uses—based 
on sound psychological laws 

E ar-training comes first. Saint-Saéns has 
said, “The ear is the avenue of approach 
to music.” Real gems of music must be 
presented illustrating rhythmic and_ tonal 
beauty, pitch, and beautiful harmony 
when accompaniments or part-singing are 
studied. We don't want to have teachers 
like the one in my summer school 
who thought she had had good ear 


Every 
success 


class 


school, 


sole 


correct 


story, 


training 


in that she had re learned to recognize 
these two tunes—God Save the Weasel, and 
Pop Goes the Queen. 

A ction or expression follows the hearing 
of the whole song. Psychologists speak of 
the trial and error process. We could sug- 
gest responding in some way to the rhyth- 
mic song, singing, or playing the phrases 
heard, trying to grasp the whole meaning 
of the song. 

Classifying the rhythmic motions, analyz- 
ing the tune, naming the chords, finding the 
phrases, and sensing the mood or style of the 
piece would come next. A teacher must 
know how to analyze and pick out figures 
which need drill. 

H eels, head and heart should take part in 
this business of music education. Some 
physical response is quite necessary to get 
a feeling for rhythm. Mind-training has to 
go on in learning to classify and name what 
is being taught. Of course, if the correct 
impression is given at first the emotional 
side, the love of good music will be growing. 

E ye-training is the next logical step. The 
staff notes and symbols representing the 
figures, motives and phrases already heard 
should be pictured. Reading tone-words or 
groups of notes should be possible—not just 
one note at a time. Flash cards and board 
work for drill help as well as well-printed 
books in the hands of the children. Chil- 
dren can be taught to “hear with their 
eyes” in studying music intelligently. 

R may stand for something more than 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Mr. Wright 
said last spring in Philadelphia that he 
wondered what would become of the three 
Rs now the music teachers with some jus- 
tice on their side were claiming their sub- 
ject was basic. Somebody has written, “In 
the beginning God created rhythm.” Surely 
it is a most fundamental thing in life—the 
whole universe from the stars to our hearts 
is in rhythmic motion. This R might well 
be called the fourth R. It is the last word 
in the learning process in that it includes 
rearranging and recreating new rhythmic 
melodic motives. A teacher must know how 
to apply all the knowledge gained through 
training the ear, the voice, the mind, the 
hand and eye to studying music in hand 


and to new music to be interpreted or 
created. 

“Music is to the arts what religion is to 
the church.” When well taught, music makes 
for a richer, more abundant life. 

* * * 


Eastern School Music 
Camp in Maine 


Another step—and an important one— 
was recently taken toward securing the East- 
ern School Music Camp in Maine. A com- 
mittee of investigation was appointed to make 
a survey of the proposed camp site on Mes- 
salonskee, one of the Belgrade Lakes, in 
the town of Sidney, with a view to purchas- 
ing outright, making a part payment or 
leasing, and report to the projectors, and 
also to propose a method of financial pro- 
cedure. 

The committee consists of Dorothy Mar- 
den of Waterville, executive secretary of 
the Maine committee (chairman) ; Hiram W. 
Ricker, of Poland Spring; Edgar A. Hus- 
sey, of Augusta; Dr. Franklin W. Johnson, 
president of Colby College, and Mayor 
F. Harold Dubord of Waterville. Walter S. 
Wyman, who has expressed interest in the 
camp, was named as a member of the com- 
mittee but was not present to say whether 
or not he would serve. 

About forty members of the committee and 
prominent persons interested in the develop- 
ment of music in Maine were present. They 
included, besides Gov. and Mrs. Gardiner, 
Congressman Wallace H. White of Auburn; 
Ex-Gov. and Mrs. Ralph O. Brewster of 
Dexter ; president of Bowdoin College, Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills; president of Colby College, 
Franklin W. Johnson; William C. Crawford, 
president of the Boston City Club, formerly 
of Belfast; Mr. and Mrs. Dorothy Mar- 
den, supervisor of music in the Waterville, 
schools; H. C. Marden, lawyer of Water- 
ville; E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of music in 
the Auburn schools; Charles A. Warren, 
supervisor of music in the Brunswick schools 
and orchestra conductor; Frances Findlay, 
head of the department of public school mu- 
sic at the New England Conservatory of 
Music; Hiram W. Ricker, Poland Spring ; 
Caroline Fenno Chase, musician and presi- 
dent of the Cecilia Club of Augusta; Mrs. 
Florence M. Wallace, secretary of the 
Waterville Chamber of Commerce; Adel- 
bert W. Sprague, director of the Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, head of the music de- 
partment at the University of Maine, and 





Modesto, Cal., Band an Active 
Organization 


The Modesto (Cal.) Band is conducted 
by Frank Mancini, pupil of Cesidio Man- 
cini and P. Colasanti 1898-1904 (clarinet, 
theory, instrumentation and composition). 
He studied with Pietro Ferrari of the Con- 
servatory of Santa Cecilia in Rome, Italy, 
1904-05, and with Antonio Bianchini of the 
Conservatory of Bologna. He toured Ger- 
many, Belgium and Poland as solo clarinet- 
tist and later as director of the Royal De 
Vita Italian Band, 1905-1907 

In 1907 he came to America to play with 
Ellery’s Band and toured the country for 
three years. Mancini has served with Sousa’s 
Band, Conway Band, Thavius Exposition 
Band of Chicago, the Boston Band, Weber’s 
Band of Cincinnati, and others. 

He has been instructor and director of 
the Stanislaus County Boys’ Band since 
1921, and made the record of five consecu- 
tive winning bands in the all-California Band 
Contest at the State Fair in Sacramento, 
winning $500 at each contest. No band has 
ever scored over the Modesto High School 
Band in the State of California and it has 
won five consecutive first prizes. His boys 
and girls are possessors of as many as 
eight and ten medals each. Modesto High 


School Band won third prize at the Na- 
tional Band Contest at Council Bluffs in 
1927, third prize at Joliett in 1928 and sec- 
ond prize at the Denver National Contest 
in 1929. The greatest honor was given him 
by Dr. Carl Busch, composer of the Chant 
of the Great Plains. 

“We had only seven with which to start 
a band six years ago,” said Mr. Mancini, 
“and now we have about five hundred Mo- 
desto children receiving regular instrumental 
instructions and one full-time and one half- 
time teacher to help him. 

“IT believe that in time we shall have 
at least one-half of the students in the school 
taking instrumental instruction. Why not? 
Music is the greatest mind training in the 
list, and if properly taught will be the 
very best antidote to tuberculosis now so 
prevalent with children of school age.” 

Mr. Mancini has been second-vice-presi- 
dent of the National High School Band 
Association, and the members of his band 
are also members of the National High 
School Band Association, each one having a 
gold pin. He is honorary member of the 
Kiwanis and Lions’ clubs. At present he 
is instructor and director of the Stanislaus 
County Boys’ Band, Modesto High School 
Band and Orchestra, and the Junior College 
Band and Orchestra. 





one of the founders of the Bangor Conserva- 
tory of Music; William S. Small of Port- 
land; W. B. Abbott, Augusta; Samuel Tit- 
comb, Augusta; Mrs. Eleanor $. Woodman, 
Winthrop; Mrs. Ernest McLean, Augusta; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Towne, Eva M. Towne, 
Waterville; Mrs. Fred S. Marsh, Port- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. Clinton W. Graffam, 
Clinton W. Graffam, Jr., Portland; Ar- 
thur A. Heald of the Y. M. C. A., Water- 
ville; Joseph T. Wayward, of M. Steinert 
Sons, Portland; Mrs. Horace Sturgis, Au- 
gusta; Edgar A. Hussey, Augusta; Helen 
Leavitt, Brookline, Mass., lecturer on music 
at Boston University; Mr. Jennings, Mrs. 
Inez T. Turner, Portland; Mrs. Paul 
Bailey, Winthrop; Mrs. Emmie B. Whit- 
ney, Lewiston. 

Gov. Gardiner greeted the guests and 
expressed the pleasure of himself and Mrs. 
Gardiner in entertaining them and “being in 
on the formation of such a splendid project 
as the School Music Camp,” which, he be- 
lieves, will be a great asset to the state. 

Messrs. Sills and Johnson expressed them- 
selves in favor of the school and assured the 
committee that they could count on the sup- 
port of the colleges. President Sills de- 
clared that his interest had been stimulated 
by Mr. Warren of Brunswick, who was in 
on the ground floor, having been identified 
with the school music camp movement from 
its inception. President Sills believes that 
Maine should not let the opportunity to 
secure the camp slip by and permit some 
other state to get it. 

Ex-Governor Brewster is glad to see 
Maine a pioneer in this particular musical 
development and believes that here is a 
great field 

“You can count on me to forward what- 
ever plans you formulate to the best of my 
ability,” declared Congressman White. Then 
he told how he sang his way through Bow- 
doin College; sang for his room rent, and, 
under considerable difficulties, sang in the 
3runswick churches. Mr. Crawford sug- 
gested whimsically that perhaps he also 
sang his way into Congress. 

While the benefit to the youth of the East 
is the great consideration, Mr. Findlay re- 
minded the company that the summer popu- 
lation of Maine was also going to benefit by 
the opportunity to hear and enjoy these 
young musicians, who put an enthusiasm 
and zest into their music that thrills as no 
professional music does. 

All these speakers dwelt on the educa- 
tional and cultural phase of the project. It 
was Mr. Ricker, however, who brought 
them to the practical business side. He felt 
that, if such a camp was established, it could 
be sure of the patronage of the summer 
population of the state. There was no ques- 
tion in his mind but that the project can be 
put through if the projectors can interest 
those who have money to invest. He was 
inclined, however, to postpone the opening 
of the camp to 1931, as there were problems 
to consider, such as improvement to the 
road leading to the camp, the erection of new 
buildings, and the raising of a large sum of 
money to buy the properey and make the 
necessary additions. It needed hard-headed 
business and financial thought, and haste 
might be dangerous to the project. 

Some of the committee who have been 
working for the opening of the camp this 
year, were convinced that the danger of 
losing the camp to Maine through delay was 
much greater, as New Hampshire also wants 
it, and, very likely other states. 

The idea was further advanced that only 
one hundred students were desired this first 
season and that number would require no 
buildings other than those already on the 
grounds, excepting, of course, the bowl. 

One member proposed that, instead of buy- 
ing the camp, it be leased for a term of 
years, then the promoters could decide at 
their leisure whether they wanted to buy, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE MODESTO, 
CAL., BAND, 
which is conducted by 
Frank Mancini, a musi- 
cian of wide experience 
and indisputable ability. 
The Modesto band has 
won many honors and no 
band has ever scored over 
it in California, 
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Noted Educators 
HOMER F. HESS, 


of Conway, 

Ark., who was 

appointed state 

chairman of the 

Music Supervis- 

ors’ National 

Conference to 

succeed Neu- 

mon Leighton, 

Russellville, re- 

signed. Mr. 

Hess has been 

director of mu- 

sic at Arkansas 

State Teachers’ 

College for ten 

years, and has 

done much to 

advance public school music in the 
state. Mr. Hess is a graduate of the 
National Summer School of Chicago 
and has been a student at Cornell 
University, also taking special vocal 
study with Arthur Philips and Oscar 
Saenger in New York City. This 
summer will find Mr. Hess very busy 
studying in Boston. Mr. Hess is a 
valuable member of the Arkansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association and 
has held several offices in this organi- 
zation. 











the camp would then be on a paying basis. 
This found considerable favor. Others 
thought it would be the best plan to pay 
down a sum sufficient to secure the camp 
and pay the remainder later. 

Mrs. Marden outlined steps already taken 
toward securing the camp. Among ways pro- 
posed for financing the camp was the issuing 
of stock to the value of $60,000; of following 
the proposal made by an interested citizen to 
Mrs. Marden to get six persons (of which 
he will be one) who will induce four other 
persons besides themselves to furnish $2,000 
each; and of starting the camp on a com- 
paratively small amount and making the ad- 
ditions and purchases as the camp develops. 
It was believed more feasible for a smaller 
group to settle this matter of financing, and 
to this end the investigation committee was 
appointed. They will consider all the meth- 
ods suggested in their decision which they 
will report for the approval of the general 
committee in the near future. 

* * * 


News From the Field 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell.—Major Colby T. Kittredge of 
the High School Regiment is opposing the 
red and grey uniforms recently ordered for 
the High School band here. Plans for the 
first appearance of the newly-uniformed band 
have been held up by a difference of opinion, 
but in all probability a settlement will be 
reached so that the unit may make its initial 
bow in the new uniforms soon. When the 
uniforms were first turned over to the high 
school it was decided at that time to hold of- 
ficial presentation ceremonies starting with 
a parade of the band through the city streets, 
and culminating with the presentation of the 
receipted bill for the uniforms to Mayor 
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Thomas H. Braden. Shortly after the uni- 
forms were delivered, the weather took an 
unfavorable turn, and plans for the presen- 
tation have been postponed until later in the 
season when the weather will be more favor- 
able to marching and outdoor ceremonies. 
The solution of the present problem will 
have much bearing upon the use of the uni- 
forms in the future. While the band is es- 
sentially a part of the high school regiment, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Clinton.—With the beginning of the 
second semester, several new courses were 
included in the college curriculum at Hill- 
man. Two of these are of particular bene- 
fit to students who are planning to become 
teachers. One, a course in practice teach- 
ing, is given under the direction of Elise 
Timberlake, head of the education depart- 
ment, and is made possible through the co- 
operation of the local high school. The 
other is a course in public school music, 
directed by Georgina Palmeter, head of the 
piano department. 


OREGON 


Eugene.—A good increase of interest 
in music and in orchestra and hands, es- 
pecially in the grade schools of the city, 
has occurred during the past year, it is 
shown in a report tendered H. R. Goold, 
city school superintendent, by Delbert 
Moore, who leads the orchestra training in 
city schools. The increase of membership 
in grade school orchestras on the opening 
of the year 1930 was 109.4 per cent over 
that of the beginning of 1929, and the in- 
crease in high school and junior high school 
bands and orchestras was also high. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls—Under the direction of 
Arthur R. Thompson, the high school band 
gave a concert at the Coliseum. The band, 
recently organized, played a fine program 
which was well received by a large audi- 
ence. The numbers were as follows: March, 
Entry of the Heralds (Chenette) ; selection, 
Sabbath Chimes (H. LaForest) ; march, FI 
Capitan (Sousa) ; selection for four Sousa- 
phone basses, Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep (J. P. Knight), by James Berdahl, 
Adair Wilson, Bob Norris and Paul Preus; 
overture, Living Pictures (Dalbey) ; Rev- 
erie, Dawn (Bennett); selections by the 
saxophone octet: march, Pershing Patrol 
(Herbert Phillips), and overture, Daughter 
of the Elm (op. 57, W. L. Skaggs), by 
members of saxophone octet (Joseph 
Thompson, Rex Waldo, Donald Smith, 
O. Carl DeRoos, Paul Reagan, William 
Franklin, Vernon Tollefson and Orvis Rob- 
inson); Medley of sacred songs, arranged 
by Arthur R. Thompson; selection, Old 
Favorites (Julius Seredy) ; marches —Camp- 
rie American Medley March No 2 (G. A. 
Carl), and Mutual (Bennett); Star a 
gled Banner. 
TEXAS 

San Antonio.—Classes in the use of 
bass and snare drums have been begun in 
the Washington Irving Junior School by 
Harry E. Wells, director of orchestras in 
junior schools of the city. A new set of 
drums, including cymbals and triangles, was 
purchased by the school, and applicants for 
drum training were examined. It is planned 
to have at least eight members in the drum 
class so that four sets of drummers will be 
available for every orchestra rehearsal. 
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| Music Notes from Coast to Coast | 





Bloomfield, N. J. Wesley G. Sontag, 
violinist-composer, was prominent in the 
faculty concert of the Bloomfield School of 
Music and chorus of the Bloomfield Woman’s 
Club, March 29, the Masonic Temple hold- 
ing a large audience which heartily ap- 
plauded the various solos, ensemble num- 
bers and choruses. Mr. Sontag’s solos con- 
sisted of Melody (Gluck), Slavonic Fan- 
tasie (Dvorak), and his own arrangement 


of a Haydn minuet. R. 


Miami, Fla. Henry Hadley’s cantata, 
A Legend of Granada, was the feature of 
the third annual morning musicale given by 
the Aeolian Chorus, Bertha Foster, director, 
in the lounge of the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
March 27. Solo parts were taken by Ce- 
leste Moon, soprano, and H. D. Hodgson, 
baritone. Eugenia Holmdale, coloratura so- 
prano, and Anna King, violinist, were as- 
sisting artists on the program. The Aeolian 
Chorus is sponsoring three scholarships at 
the conservatory of the University of Miami 
It has fifty members. 

The last concert of the University of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
director, was given March 16 at the new 
Miami High School. Naoum Blinder, Rus- 
sian violinist, was the guest artist. 

Bertha Foster, dean of the Conservatory 
of the University of Miami, gave an organ 
recital, March 24, at the Trinity Episcopal 
Church for the Miami Chapter of the Na- 
tional Organists’ Association and_ their 
friends. Miss Foster was assisted by Helen 
Flanagan, soprano, and the quartet from 
Trinity Church. A. F.W 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Viadimir Horowitz ap- 
peared in recital before a sold-out house 
under the auspices of the Y. M. and W. H. A. 
Since his introductory visit to this city last 
year, on which occasion he was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed, he has broadened con- 
siderably. Possessing a brilliant and scin- 
tillating technic, he has developed a tone 
quality of ravishing timbre. The program 
opened with the Bach-Busoni organ pre 
lude and fugue in major, which was 
given a compelling reading. This giant opus 
in the hands of a master such as Horowitz 
was a thrilling experience for the auditors. 
Scarlatti’s Capriccio, with its beautiful fig 
ures, was played with an ineffable delicacy 
of tone, a contrast to the rugged Bach. The 
two Intermezzi, op. 118 and 119 of Brahms, 
and the latter’s Scherzo in F minor, from 
the opus 5 sonata, revealed a_ stupendous 
versatility of style and musicianship that 
held the people spellbound. Prokofieff’s Ga- 
votte and Suggestions Diaboliques were not 
only splendidly performed but also greatly 
appreciated, which proves that real modern 
and ultra-modern composition is a joy for 
all when projected by an artist of Horo- 
witz’s stature. A Chopin group, Liszt’s So- 
natto del Petrarca, No. 123, and the solo- 
ist’s own tremendous variations on Carmen 
stirred the vast throng and brought forth 
The Minute Valse of Chopin and the Paga 
nini-Liszt E major etude as encores 

The Amy Neill String Quartet paid its 
second visit to this city and presented an 
impressive program comprising Haydn’s op 
76, No. 5: Leo Weiner’s op. 13, and Dvo 
rak’s E flat major quartets, at the Carnegie 
Lecture Hall. The playing of this group of 
young women is at once, authoritative, in- 
teresting and easy to listen to, and whether 
the composition be of classic or modern cast, 
musicianly performance is assured. Excel 
lent bow control, precise attack, nicetv of 
phrasing and complete en rapport featured 
their playing throughout. 

Alfred Hamer, organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Cathedral, is giving a series of 
five Sunday afternoon recitals during Lent 
in programs of commanding appeal. 

The Musicians’ Club will hold its annual 
manuscript concert in Carnegie Music Hall 
early in May. Manuscripts that have never 
been performed will be featured. 

The Twentieth Century Club presented its 
choral in an excellently arranged program 
under the direction of Anna Laura Cree, 
with Mrs. John E. Nelson at the piano. Al- 
ways interested in presenting new artists of 
the younger generation. the club introduced 
Tibur de Machula, cellist, who plaved two 
groups in such fascinating fashion that en 
cores were demanded. Farl Mitchel pro 
vided the accompaniments 

The Dramamount Singers, T. Carl Whit 
mer, directing, gave a novel program at 
Carnegie Music Hall of verv old and very 
new music written before 1750 and after 
1900. Several of Whitmer’s works were 
performed, including two interesting pieces 
for oboe with string quartet and English 
horn with strings. Samuel Wagner was the 
reed soloist. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, scored a tre- 
mendous success in recital at Syria Mosaue 
before a capacity house. Outstanding was his 
projection of the Credo from Verdi’s Othello, 
which was given a vivid dramatic rendi- 
tion to which, after tumultuous applause, he 


added as an encore Wagner’s Song to the 
Evening Star, from Tannhauser, that was 
sung with eloquent lyricism. Possessing a 
beautiful voice, he combines a rare dramatic 
gift with splendid musicianship to produce 
an excellency of artistry in performance 
that evokes keen appreciation of his talents. 

The Yost String Quartet, with Pasquale 
Tallarico, presented its fourth and final re- 
cital of the season at the Schenley Ball 
Room on March 23. An interesting novelty 
new to Pittsburgh was Malipiero’s Rispetti 
e Strambotti, a series of folk and rustic 
love songs woven together in the modern 
idiom. 

John Claus, prominent pianist and peda- 
gogue, presented in recital Joseph Esposito, 
one of his pupils, who displayed excellent 
ability in a pretentious program comprising 
the Bach A minor Fugue, Schumann’s G 
minor sonata, Brahms’ Intermezzo in F 
sharp minor and his B minor rhapsody, a 
Chopin group and pieces by Medtner, Rach- 
maninoff, Liszt, and Debussy. RL. 


Seattle, Wash. As the final concert on 
its artist series, The Plymouth Club, through 
Marjorie Cowen, presented the London 
String Quartet at Plymouth Church. Though 
this noted organization has made several 
visits to Seattle, it was greeted by an un- 
usually appreciative audience, to whom were 
interpreted works selected from Beethoven, 
Haydn and Dvorak. 

Patricia MacDonald, a unique artist who 
interprets the folk lore of foreign countries 
in song and costume, appeared at the Mati- 
nee Musicale sponsored by Cecilia Augs- 
perger Schultz. Czecho-Slovakian, Polish, 
Rumanian and Hungarian songs were given 
with delightful charm. Assisting at the 
piano as both accompanist and soloist was 
Everett Tutchings. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club sponsored the 
local appearance of Sigrid Onegin, cele- 
brated contralto, on March 11. As is al- 
ways the case with the concerts sponsored 
by this active organization, there was a 
capacity audience to greet Mme. Onegin. 

Frederick C. Feringer, organist, assisted 
by Albanie Ritchie, violinist, gave an inter- 
esting organ recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Feringer’s organ play- 
ing is widely known, and in this concert he 
further demonstrated his thorough knowl- 
edge of his instrument. 

Vesta Muth, one of Seattle’s very gifted 
young pianists, who has recently returned 
from studying with Tobias Matthay in Lon- 
don, gave a splendid concert at the Century 
Club Theatre, March 10. Her program was 
chosen from Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, 
on through such moderns as Medtner and 
De Falla, thus affording her a wide field 
for her interpretative powers. 

The fortieth annual spring concert of the 
Norwegian Male Chorus was an event long 
to be remembered in the annals of choral 
history of this city. Forty vears is a long 
time for an organization of this kind to have 
existed, yet under the baton of Rudolph 
Moller seems to be rather forty years young. 

On the Friday evening artist series at the 
Cornish, Lenore Ward, violinist; Phila 
Klamm, soprano, and John Hopper, pianist, 
were presented, representing the performing 
ahilities of the younger members of the fac- 
ultv of the Cornish School. 

Sara Yeagley presented a number of her 
niano students in recital on March 14. Miss 
Yeagley is the teacher of Dorothy Eustis, 
who was the student chosen to play with 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra for the 
Young People’s concert recently. Vaughan 
Arthur. violinist, also presented one of his 
talented violin students, Dorothy Brandt. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club’s most recent 
afternoon concert was given by Alice Wil- 
liams Sherman. Elizabeth Reeves, Hazel 
Hammer Hill, Helen Louis Oles, Mrs. Bruce 
Morgan and Mrs. Henning Carlson, all 
members of the club and artists of repute. 

Clara Moyer Hartle. assisted by Marjorie 
Anderson, gave the third of her series of 
Onera Lecture Recitals, March 9. Mrs. 
Hartle has translated the operas into Eng- 
lish and rez ads them to the music of the 
score. Puccini’s La Rondine was the opera 
this recital. 


Washington, D. C. The Junior De 
partment of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs under the direction 
of Mary Ware Goldman, chairman, pre- 
sented the second of a series of three con- 
certs in the Department of the Interior 
Auditorium on March 22. Those partici- 
pating in the program were the Toy Sym- 
phony of the American Music Appreciation 
Club, Ivy Lee Newell, leader: the Eastern 
High School Quartet, Mary Louise Wood, 
direc tor, and some eight or ten young vio- 
linists and pianists and one vocalist. The 
purpose of these concerts is to show Fed- 
eration objectives in junior work, to give 
students experience in playing before an 
audience and to promote musical cooperation 
in general. 
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Approach in London 
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audiences of the entire series, a fact which 
was undoubtedly due to the presence of 
Wilhelm Bachaus as soloist. His playing of 
Beethoven’s E flat major concerto (“Em- 
peror”) evoked storms of enthusiasm, which 
were repeated by an equally large audience 
at his subsequent Queen’s Hall recital. The 
concert closed with a novelty, namely the 
first public performance of Arnold Bax’s 
third symphony. This work, while no less 
eclectic than its predecessors, is structurally 
more individual and original. It was well 
played and very warmly received. 

Still another B. B. C. concert, largely 
given over to Spanish music, was conducted 
by Perez Casas, from Spain. Here the only 
“novelties” were. the conductor and the 
singer, Conchita Supervia, whose voice may 
well be unique. A contralto, her low notes 
are of a peculiarly Spanish “chesty” timbre 
which must be ideal for Carmen, while her 
upper voice is extraordinarily sweet and so 
agile that she can sing the most difficult 
coloratura passages with perfect ease. An 
outstanding item of the program was Har- 
riet Cohen's performance of de _ Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain. Both the 
soloists and the conductor had a big success. 

The London Symphony Orchestra has 
been equally active and no less than six 
concerts stand to its credit for the past 
four weeks. Two conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent were under the auspices of the 
Concert Club (i. e., the Courtauld-Sargent 
series, given for working people at reduced 
eres. Of these, one, devoted largely to 
English compositions, contained two pre- 
mieres, namely Arthur Bliss’ Serenade for 
orchestra and baritone, with Roy Henderson 
as the soloist, and Szymanowski’s violin 
concerto, played by Jelly d’Aranyi. The 
other program consisted mainly of Beethoven 
works, and here Frida Leider, of operatic 
fame, was the soloist. Lack of press privi- 
leges prevented the writer from attending 
these concerts, so no personal report is 
possible. 

WEINGARTNER’S MASTERY 

Two of the London Symphony’s own 
concerts were conducted by Hermann Aben- 
droth and Felix Weingartner, respectively. 
At the first, Alfred Cortot played Grieg’s 
piano concerto to the apparent complete 
satisfaction of the audience, which applauded 
until he gave an encore. Abendroth scored 
his usual success with Tschaikowsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet overture and Brahms’ fourth 
symphony. 

Weingartner has been chosen to bring the 
series to a close and even if the last con- 
cert should prove to be no better than its 
predecessor (a Schubert evening) the or- 
chestra need not blush for its accomplish- 
ments. For, while Weingartner was not at 
his best—the C major symphony, especially, 
sounded improvised—his second best is still 
more enjoyable than many another’s supreme 
effort. Moreover, the orchestra seems to 
play better for him; the strings are sweeter, 
the legato is smoother and the performance 
as a whole has a finish which even tardy 
brass players cannot altogether mar. 

Coates Enps SEASON 

Albert Coates conducted another Wagner 
Concert at the Albert Hall with his usual 
success. It was his last appearance of the 
season, In fact, he performs Wagner’s 
music so supremely well that here he is 
seldom permitted to do anything else, which 
is a pity, for London may forget what a 
versatile musician he is. This time two 
pieces by other composers crept into the 
program with that splendid Russian singer, 
Oda Slobodskaya, who gave Beethoven’s Ah 
Perfido and the big aria from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pique Dame, earning stormy applause. 

Only one Philharmonic concert has taken 
place in the time under review, and here 
the interest of the evening centered upon 
a new composition by Vaughan-Williams, 
for cello and orchestra, which was launched 
into the world by Pablo Casals. It is an 
ingenuous work, consisting of a number of 
folk tunes pleasantly strung together with 
orchestral interludes that display the com- 
poser’s usual delicacy and good taste. 

One of the events of the evening was the 
presentation of the Society’s gold medal to 
Vaughan Williams, an honor which is none 
too frequently conferred. Earlier in the 
concert Casals gave a superb performance 
of the Schumann concerto, of which the 
audience was vociferously appreciative. The 
conductor of the evening, John Barbirolli, 
also came in for his share of approbation. 

Erxet Lecinska’s ASTONISHING FEAT 

Ethel Leginska made a stirring re-entry 
into musical life here with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, also via the Albert 
Hall. Not only did she conduct vivid per- 
formances of Glinka’s overture to Russlan 
and Ludmilla and Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony, but she also played and con- 


ducted Liszt's Hungarian Fantasia with 


astonishing virtuosity. 
GERALD Cooper CONCERTS TO STOP 

Chamber music has taken a spurt recently, 
and there have been concerts—some very 
enjoyable, others less so—by the Kutcher, 
the Budapest, the Brosa and the Interna- 
tional Quartets, by the famous Thibaud- 
Cortot-Casals trio, by the fine Hungarian 
violinist and cellist, Zoltan Szekely and 
Paul Hermann, respectively, by the London 
String Players, who collaborated with 
Harold Samuel and Sidonie Goossens 
(Eugene Goossens’ harpist sister) and by 
Anthony Bernard with his chamber or- 
chestra at the New English Music Society. 

Besides these, Harriet Cohen, Paul Her- 
mann and Frederic Thurston collaborated 
in the last of the Gerald Cooper Concerts— 
the last, not only for the season, but for 
all time as in the founder’s opinion, public 
interest does not warrant the continuation 
of this high-minded enterprise—and a num- 
ber of modern music concerts have been 
given, including an evening of Arnold Bax’s 
music and one of Nicolas Medtner’s in 
which the latter assisted as a highly ac- 
complished pianist. 

RECITALS 

Lack of space forbids more than the 
merest mention of outstanding events, among 
which the recitals of Wilhelm Bachaus 
mentioned above), Pablo Casals and Elena 
Gerhardt are pre-eminent. Among the 
younger generation the American pianist 
and violinist, Lyell Barbour and Samuel 
Dushkin respectively, the latter excellently 
supported at the piano by Max Pirani, won 
notable successes; likewise the young 
Polish violinist, Henri Temianka, a welcome 
newcomer to London. 

Other well-known artists whose recitals 
must be mentioned are Frederic Lamond, 
the Scotch pianist, Arturo Bonucci, Italian 
cellist, Dorothy Robson, one of England’s 
most intelligent lieder singers, and Ernst 
V. Wolff, German pianist and harpsichord 
player. 

Musical activities, altogether, are rapidly 
drawing to a close before the Easter holi- 
days, giving concert goers a much needed 
rest before they are plunged into the “Lon- 
don season,” so-called. This year it 
threatens to bring a richer musical diet than 
at any time since the war; for besides the 
opera and the usual recitals there will be 
visits from the leading orchestras of four 
different countries, namely the New York 
Philharmonic under Toscanini (which will 
give four concerts), the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Furtwangler (two concerts), 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra from Amster- 
dam under Mengelberg (three concerts), 
and the Colonne Orchestra from Paris un- 
der Gabriel Pierné (probably two). If 
Londoners are not orchestral connoisseurs 
before the season is out, it won’t be from 
a lack of opportunity for comparison. 

Cc 


Pietro A. Yon’s Busy Season 


Pietro A. Yon has been obliged to forego 
engagements in the middle west and west 
owing to appearances in the east and the 
development of a large student clientele. 

Mr. Yon dedicated the great organ in- 
stalled in Carnegie Hall on November 4. On 
February 11, three months later, the organ- 
re dedicated the new organ at St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral, where he is musical director. Both 
events, gala occasions, were attended by 
many persons prominent in musical, social 
and church circles. 

At present Mr. Yon is working on an 
elaborate Easter program for the Cathedral, 
corresponding in character with that offered 
at the time of the organ dedication. This 
has continued to make it impossible for him 
to leave town long enough to fulfill any 
engagements. : 

Following Easter, however, Mr. Yon will 
leave for Pittsburg, Kans., where he is 
scheduled for a recital on April 23 at the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College. Two days 
later, at Kalamazoo, Mich., he will give an 
organ recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church. Returning to New York he will 
make a quick trip to Hartford, Conn., ap- 
pearing at the Bushnell Memorial Celebra- 
tion, broadcasting over station WTIC, fol- 
lowed by a free public recital the same day. 

Prior to sailing for Europe, where he will 
spend the summer with his little son, Mr. 
Yon plans a studio reception to celebrate 
the recent acquisition of a $65,000 concert 
organ. 
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MUSICAL 
Prydatkevytch in Recital April 27 


Prydatkevytch is to give a violin 
recital at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 27, accompanied by Victor Ziber. His 
program is of a traditional and conservative 
sort with the exception of the last number. 
He plays the Mendelssohn concerto, a Bach 
sol ata for violin and piano, a Kreisler ar 


Roman 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVYTCH 
Serenade Melancolique — by 
a Habanera by Ravel, 
by Cecil Burleigh and an arrangement by 
himself of Theophil Wendt’s beautiful Zulu 
Love Song. This is the conservative list, 
or perhaps one should say international list 
On the National side Mr. Prydatkevytch has 
four of his own Ukrainian Folk Songs, 
Tryst with the Wind—Yanitchok (Carpa 
thian), Song of the Shepherd ( Podolian- 
manuscript), The Homeless Cossack and 
His Steed (XVI _ century original-manu- 
script) and Cossack Dance. This program 
looks very interesting and should attract a 
large audience. 

Mr. Prydatkevytch, in addition to his con 
cert work and composing, teaches in New 
York and Philadelphia. Some of his violin 
pieces are published by Edward Schuberth 
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rangement, 


I'schaikowsky, a piece 


Van Emden Pupil Active in 


Concert and Opera 


Amansky, soprano, who is appear- 
success in concert and opera, be 
musical education at the age ot 
nine with the study of the piano. She was 
born in Baltimore, and studied there first 
with Max Landau and Virginia Castelle, 
lately at Curtis Institute in Phil- 
with Abram Chasins. 
entering the Curtis Institute in 
1926, Miss Amansky has been studying voice 
with Harriet Van Emden. She is soprano 
soloist at the Keneseth Israel Synagogue in 
Philadelphia, and also has been heard in con- 
cert, including engagements under the aus- 
pices of the Curtis Institute. Early forth- 
coming dates include an appearance as solo- 
ist with a fifty piece orchestra at the Penn 
Museum in Philadelphia, singing Ravel’s 
Scheherazade. On April 11 she was heard 
in that city with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, in 
Schonberg’s Die Gluckliche Hand, this en- 
gagement followed by similar appearances 
with the orchestra in Philadelphia on April 
12 and 14. She will appear in New York on 
April 22 and 23 

appearances for this young art- 
ist include three performances with the Phil 
adelphia Grand Opera Company in Lohen- 
Rigoletto and Tiefland. 


Activities of Mr. wed Mrs. 
Gange 


was the baritone soloist 
in the performance of the German Requiem 
given at the Brahms festival in Boston, on 
March 24, by the Boston Symphony 
tra, the Radcliffe Choral Society 
r\ ate Glee Club, all under the direction 
ge Koussevi iteky. _ The Boston Post 
the baritone’s singing that it afforded 
that it was difficult to decide 
to praise the more, the richness and 
resonance of his voice or the earnest- 
ss and fervor with which he delivered his 
while the Herald declared that 
he vitality and beauty and expressive force 
f Mr singing 
ng reme mbered. “Fraser Gange 
tbh better suited to sing this 
ne we know in American c 
was the opinion expressed in the 
which continued as follows: “He used his 
beautiful voice most expressively. Combin- 
ing technical security with intelligence of an 
unusual order, he was for some the high 
note of the performance.” 
While Mr. Gange was winning such praise 
this country, Mrs. (Amy Evans) 
mcluding a successful concert tour of 
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England, from which she has just returned. 
In September she will again go abroad for 
another tour of England, Scotland and 
Wales, with about forty-five concerts being 
booked for the short period from September 
13 to December 16. 


Lhevinne Pupil Wins Brilliant 
Success in Europe 


Adele Marcus, brilliant young pianist, was 
born in Kansas City twenty-four years ago, 
and began the study of the piano in Los 
Angeles with Mr. Desider, Josef Veccei 
and Dr. Alexis Kall. In 1925 she won a 
scholarship at the Juilliard Music School 
in New York and studied there for four 
years under Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, 
also studying composition with Rubin Gold- 
mark, and graduating in 1929. That same 
year she won the competition for the Naum- 
berg Recital, playing in New York with 
great success. 

Miss Marcus is now in Germany where 
press and public alike are extolling her. “A 
pianist of remarkable technical ability and 
full-blooded musical temperament,” said the 
Koelnische Zeitung, while the Tageblatt of 
that city declared that she will have to be 
accorded one of the foremost places in the 
ranks of the young aspiring pianists. “This 
pianist will reach her goal,” was the con- 
cluding sentence in this review. 

According to the Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
richten, the recital of Miss Marcus repre- 
sented without doubt one of the outstanding 
pianistic events of the concert season, and the 
Leipziger Post referred to the young pian- 
ist as “an experienced artist, of ripe virtu- 
oso artistry, combined with cultural touch, 
artistic phrasing and a love for musical ex- 


{1DELE MARCUS, 
Josef Lhevinne, who ts 
remarkable success im 
Germany. 


pression.” From Hannover comes the opin- 
ion that Miss Marcus displayed eminent 
efficiency and the style of a virtuoso (Tage- 
blatt), that her recital was a distinct suc- 
cess, her Brahms especially showing, for 
her youthful age, astounding ripeness 
( Volks-Zeitung), and that in every note she 
proved her spiritual superiority (Courier). 


Jeason Ends 


Closing its nineteenth 
consecutive season, the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor, played before a capacity audience 
at the Public Auditorium. With the assist- 
ance of the Portland Choral Society (organ- 
ized by Dr. van Hoogstraten) and four 
local soloists, the orchestra presented Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth (Choral) Symphony and 
raised the huge audience to an unprece- 
dented pitch of enthusiasm. Soloists were 
Barbara Jane Thorne, soprano; Madeline 
Dwyer, contralto; J. MacMillan Muir, 
tenor; Everett H. Craven, baritone. The 
program contained only two numbers, name- 
ly: Beethoven's Leonore Overture and the 
above mentioned symphony. 

Conductor van Hoogstraten, who has left 
for New York City, will have charge of the 
baton for another year. Mrs. M. Donald 
Spencer has been reappointed manager of 
the orchestra, which closed its most success- 
ful season on St. Patrick’s Day. This year 
the organization gave ten evening concerts, 
five Sunday matinees, five programs for 
children, and one concert in Eugene, 
Ore }. me O: 
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Another Dossert Artist Successful 


Niklaus, basso of the Cologne 
Opera, received special notice from the rep- 
resentative of the Mustcat Courter in that 
city. In the recent revival of The Flying 
Dutchman, Herr Niklaus “with his melodi- 
ous basso voice in the role of Daland, was 
the outstanding artist of the performance,” 
according to that critic. Herr Niklaus is 
one of the artists from Mme. Dossert’s Paris 
studio. 
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European Prestige for American Artists 

Recitals, Orchestral engagements, Operatic 
formances booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL 


FELIX DELGRANGE 
American Dept. Immeuble Pleyel 
252, Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 


Write for Booklet C containing all information 
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European Management 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Piano Industry of Today and the Future—A New Basis of Appeal 
Needed With Tone and Name Value as Vital Considerations— 
How the Radio Is Educating the Public in Musical Values— 

A Significant Letter From Mrs. MacDowell on This 
Subject—Piano Production on the Upgrade. 


If one attempts to make a weekly summary of 
happenings in the piano business at the present time, 
he is attempting to do something that is apparently 
impossible. What would be real news in the piano 
business is not permissible of printing. These con- 
ditions are brought about through the many changes 
that are necessary in creating distribution readjust- 
ments that our present day living arrangements 
compel. 

One of the first considerations that is met with 
is the competition that exists at the present time as 
to instalment selling. In the early days the piano 
had practically a monopoly in that, due to the fact 
of the tangible life asset the piano presented, the 
impossibility of its being readily moved from one 
center to another, and the sentiment that surrounded 
the piano as a part of the home life. Today instal- 
ment selling is anything but a monopoly—in fact, it 
is a competition that runs from the small to the 
large, and with monthly payments that cover a wide 
range. 


Old Time Instalment Selling 


Old timers can recall when books were being sold 
on the instalment plan. The old-time publishers had 
a system of collections that was intricate and yet 
necessary to cover the moving of books from one 
home to another, from one city to another, and from 
one state to another. This follow-up system was 
expensive, and yet the margin as between cost of 
production and selling price admitted of the carry- 
ing on of that intricate collection method. The sys- 
tem was based upon the circulation of a magazine 
or a paper. One house that is today a big publish- 
ing institution with an early instalment monthly 
magazine changed to a weekly which has a tremen- 
dous circulation running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and today is using the radio to maintain cir- 
culation, which means advertising business. 

That was not considered instalment selling as we 
understand it today, yet when one looks through 
the daily papers of today and finds that there are 
articles being offered for sale at $5 and $6, 50 or 60 
cents cash and 50 cents per week, that goes back to 
the instalment selling of books. 

There is no doubt but that the book selling of the 
days in the past was of great educational influence, 
for those books were sold in sets, such as Scott, 
Dickens, Shakespeare and other English publica- 
tions that did not involve copyright royalties. There 
are music publishing houses today of great influ- 
ence that made use of that lack of copyright honor- 
ariums to composers, and built to great wealth 
through the publication of the works of foreign com- 
posers. 

The International Copyright Law, of course, 
brought about a stop to this pilfering of the brains 
of other people. Composers of music, and especially 
of the popular character, are protected to the ex- 
tent, through the association of music composers, 
that even anyone playing the music must pay a 
royalty, and that accounts for the absorption of some 
of the old time music publishing houses to obtain 
the large sums of money that accrue to the com- 
posers through their association. 


The Radio and the Copyright Law 


All of this is but a side line, of course, to the in- 
stalment business, but it brings us to the one thing 
that is of great import to the piano men of this 
country, and that is the radio. Music that comes 
over the radio that is protected by copyright obtains 
royalties, and this is illustrated in the following taken 
from a New York World News Service and copy- 


righted, but which is reproduced here with the 
knowledge that even news features of today are 
protected, the which is but the protection of brains, 
which, before the passage of the copyright laws as 
they exist today, permitted one to steal, without 
recognition, the mental efforts of a composer or a 
writer. This news special, syndicated throughout 
the country, has reference to the question of music 
and is as follows: 

For the past few days, you may have noticed, the “A. 
and P. Gypsies,’ “the Lucky Strike Hour” and “the 
Ipana ‘Troubadors” have been coming on the air with 
new signature songs. Where once the gypsies used 
“three guitars,” they now use “My Little Gypsie Sweet- 
heart.” Lucky Strike has substituted “Happy Days Are 
Here Again” for “This Is My Lucky Day,” while the 
Ipana Troubadors have stopped using “Smiles.” The 
songs were withdrawn due to conflict between Warner 
Bros., who indirectly control the copyright to a large 
part of the popular music published today, and other 
copyright holding interests. According to reports War- 
ner Bros. was willing to allow the use of these signature 
songs, which have become familiar to radio listeners dur- 
ing the past five years, if the broadcasters would include 
more songs used in Warner Bros.’ talking pictures. The 
proposition didn’t appeal to the radio people, so new 
signature songs were found. 


Tone and Name Value 

While the notes of music can be protected through 
copyright, the tone of the piano can not be pro- 
tected, except through the maintaining of a tonal 
quality that is protected by name value. The ques- 
tion of tone is an intangible asset. The very music 
that the broadcasters are compelled to pay royalties 
to can be played upon a piano and no royalties ob- 
tained; neither can the maker of the piano obtain 
royalties for the tonal productions of his instru- 
ment. It is a fine thread to draw, but there is a 
similarity, and one which brings to the piano maker 
the fact that his protection is name value, and that 
name value can only be maintained through the 
honesty of the maintaining a true tone quality that 
will be recognizable to the musician and appreciated 
by the layman. 

The question of tone in the piano is of vital in- 
terest to the piano trade of today. It stands out 
more prominently than it ever did in the history of 
music in this country. We may argue and talk 
about people not knowing anything about tone. 
There was a time before the advent of the radio in 
its present day reproduction of true tone, where 
the masses could be referred to with contempt by 
the piano man with no respect for tone, and who 
generally was tone-deaf himself, but the radio today 
is bringing about a reconstruction as to the question 
of tone and a love for music that must be accepted 
as inevitable and must cause the piano man _ to 
change his methods of selling and himself to arrive 
at an understanding of music. 


Learning Tone Through the Radio 


The writer’s attention is called to this in a very 
significant manner by an extract from a personal 
letter to Alvin L. Schmoeger, Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Musicat Courter, written by 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, the wife of the great 
composer who did more for America in the way of 
music as regards the piano than any other American 
composer that has lived to this day. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell says: 

_ Iam enclosing you a sheet from a letter, and I thought 
it would be of interest to you to read the page which I 
have marked twice with a double cross. It seems to bear 
so directly on this question which is eternally coming 
up as to whether the radio is hurting the piano. I won’t 
go into it any further for you know more about it than 


I do, but here is a direct proof of its having brought an 
instrument into the home. 


A Letter to Mrs. MacDowell 


The extract from the letter to Mrs. MacDowell 
is as follows: 

Secondly, it has taken me ten long years to bring to 
my husband any sense of music appreciation, but thanks 
to the radio he is now convinced that better music in 
the home is quite one of the essentials instead of a very 
expensive luxury or pastime for the rich. Now I have 
the happiness to know that my desire for a good piano 
will be fulfilled—as I can’t stand cheap poor toned ones 
I must bide my time financially, as our little family of 
three girls and two boys makes many demands. We are 
at last in our new home and it has meant a great deal of 
struggle to obtain that in this day and age. 


A Matter of Business 


Is there any stronger appeal to the business sense 
of piano manufacturers and piano dealers than what 
is said by this noble woman who is carrying on the 
good work of her beloved departed husband, who 
has during her life lived in an atmosphere of music 
of the highest character, and is carrying on in a 
way that is of great value in her efforts? 

Now, let us talk to the piano dealer directly. As 
has been said time and again by the present writer, 
the piano dealer has not given the piano that respect 
that is its due as a musical instrument. He has 
looked with contempt upon the radio. He first went 
into the radio business not with enthusiasm, but 
merely as a money making part of his business 
The radio to him meant little. He did not take it 
into his home and study it. He did not study good 
music through the radio, and, above all, the question 
of tone to the piano man, speaking generally, meant 
nothing. The first piano house to recognize the 
value of the radio was the Baldwin of Cincinnati. 
We all know what “At the Baldwin” means. How 
many dealers have accepted this, and how many have 
realized the real value of it? The Baldwin house 
added the radio to its concert work in order to get 
piano tone into the homes of the people. It led in 
this great work and now is following that up for 
1930 with a publicity campaign that will combine 
with the radio and the concert platform in a manner 
that will be of great benefit to the piano, provided 
the dealers take advantage of what is being done by 
the great Cincinnati piano institution. The letter 
sent by Mrs. MacDowell gives to the piano dealer an 
idea that is worth while, and proves to him that the 
radio is doing a great work for the piano. The 
radio is doing such a work that the production of 
pianos is increasing, and the past fiscal year of the 
big houses shows an increase in production. It may 
be small, this increase in production in comparison 
with past years, but it must be remembered that the 
last three months of 1929 had to cope with the 
Big Wind in the Great Canyon on Manhattan 
Island. The piano was not the only industrial pro- 
duction that met with repulse as to the gross amount 
of business done, and this reflecting, of course, what 
was being done on the distribution side through all 
retail outlets. 


Tone as the Basis 


The piano man who feels that he has not accom- 
plished what he thinks he should is one who will 
never from this on make a success in piano sell 
ing. He must come to the conclusion that tone is 
the real fundamental in piano selling, and the man 
ufacturers must start on this basis. The pianos of 
today must be of real tonal satisfaction and not like 
the “cheap poor tone ones” referred to in Mrs. 
MacDowell’s letter. How many piano manufactur 
ers, and we might add how many dealers, know th« 
great work that Mrs. MacDowell has been doing? 
There are MacDowell Societies throughout the coun 
try that maintain the name of the great composer. 
The music of MacDowell appears upon the programs 
of thousands of concerts, yet how many piano deal 
ers have that respect for what this great composer 
has done, and the work that Mrs. MacDowell has 
done, under difficulties and obstacles that at times 
seem insurmountable, and yet carrying on that in- 
domitable will that always seeks for the best and 
accomplishes much. 

It seems a far cry from this work of the great 
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composer and the faithful woman who still labors 
with the problem of bringing music to the masses, 
yet if the piano dealers only would assist in all musi- 
cal movements like unto that of the MacDowell 
movements, then would the piano men come into the 
realm of music with clean hands. How many deal- 
ers, however, in their own territories, even though 
it be a Main Street town, pay that respect to those 
who make music and who teach music that they 
should ? 

The piano is not, strictly speaking, a commercial 
product. It is an art product. The cheap, no-tone 
pianos are out of the running. No tone pianos are 
not commercial possibilities at the present time, and 
why? Because the radio is teaching the people to 
respect good music through the hearing of it, and 
carrying with that the knowledge of true tone. Here 
comes to the piano dealers a responsibility in the 
handling of his pianos that he must, under all cir- 
cumstances, remember and carry with it that respect 
which will meet the growing love for music that the 
radio is carrying into the millions of homes. 


The “Thump-Box” Trade 


Suppose we take a dealer in a town of 50,000 in- 
habitants. There is not a town of that size in this 
country that has not today added to its respect for 
good music, which twenty-five years ago was dead. 
In those days the music in the home was confined 
practically to the pianos that were found here and 
there. The cheap no-tone boxes that were produced 
by thousands have never been accounted for. They 
may be found in those homes, but the makers of 
those pianos who are yet living and who have been 
asked by the present writer if they knew what had 
become of the cheap pianos that laid the foundation 
for their successes of today, although limited during 
the past two years of depression, frankly stated 
that they often wondered themselves what has be- 
come of them. 

We find some of them in piano stores offered for 
what? The day this is being written there is an ad- 
vertisement in a daily paper in the city in which he 
is located, offering several second-hand pianos for 
$18 each. Just stop and think of what such pianos 
must be. An examination of the pianos showed 
them to be the remnants of the various cheap piano 
manufacturers of days gone by. The answer to the 
question, “Where did you get the pianos,” resulted in 
the statement that the majority of them had been 
taken in trade on radios. The reply to the ques- 
tion, “What did you allow for them?” was, “About 
$10.00 each.” 

Stop and think this over you piano men who sit 
around grumbling about the piano. The discontented 
and disqualified men who are not piano men, except 
in name, have never during their days of success 
built their business up on a tone basis, but on a 
price basis and long terms. Now comes the radio 
educating the people to a realization and a respect 
for good music and tone. Those renegade so-called 
piano men are going along in the same direction, 
striving to get business by offering pianos at retail 
and on time for $18. People are trading such 
pianos in and obtaining $10, or $15, as first payment 
on a radio. 

What are the piano men doing to propagate the 
radio on a tonal and musical education basis? Ab- 
solutely nothing. Turn to The Rambler depart- 
ment in this issue of the Musica Courter and it 
will be at once seen what the manufacturers of the 
radios are doing in that direction, and what the deal- 
ers are doing on a price distribution method. The 
broadcasters are doing the work and yet the radio 
manufacturers, with a few exceptions, do not realize 
what good music means to it in the attracting the 
attention of the public. Even the themes that are 
selected by the broadcasters, or those who utilize the 
radio for advertising, is of vital importance. That 
indicates the value of music in the advertising propa- 
ganda of even tooth paste and such articles. The 
theme song of “Amos ’n Andy” is as familiar today 
as an old popular song like “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” 


Piano Production Going Up 
The piano dealer, if he expects to survive, must 
accept music at its true value. He must accept the 
radio as the greatest musical educational force the 


world has yet met with. But the trouble with the 
music dealers of the present are that they have not 
met these changed conditions. They do not recall 
that it was easy in the old days to get the women 
folks of a home into the piano buying mood and 


the difficulty presented in bringing the man who 
must pay for the piano into recognition of the fact 
that a piano was a necessity and not an extravagance. 
The letter written to Mrs. MacDowell tells the story 
in a few words. 

The men of today are musical and the concert 
audiences prove that. The piano dealers have not 
as a general rule endeavored to meet the restricted 
demand for pianos, and that based upon the in- 
creased demand for music in the homes through the 
educational force of the radio, but have held to the 
idea that a successful piano business depended upon 
volume and not quality. They continue in the same 
high rent stores, carrying on in the same extrava- 
gant manner as to overhead, and then complain when 
the bottle of red ink is empty. 

To sum all this up, the present writer, with a 
general view of the piano business obtained through 
sources that can be relied upon, can say that the 
production of pianos for the fiscal year ending April 
1 shows an increase over the previous production of 
pianos for that same period of time. Some of these 
figures will be given in a future article on the sub- 
ject. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
—_——+-~©- 


The Small Town Dealer 


For many years the major attention of those in- 
terested or engaged in the piano business has been 
concentrated on the larger establishments in the big 
cities. Little or no attention has been paid those 
“standard bearers” of the industry, the real musical 
leaders of their communities, the small town dealers. 
Yet in many ways the small town dealer represents 
the backbone of the industry, for he creates the gen- 
eral cultural atmosphere and interest in things musi- 
cal, which later leads to piano sales. Often it is 
somewhat of a thankless task, for often a sale, the 
foundation for which was built by the small town 
dealer, goes to a more pretentious city establishment. 
Then too there is the normal trend of “back to the 
city,” which of late years has entirely supplanted 
the old “back to the soil” slogan as a practical repre- 
sentation of the relationship between rural and urban 
populations. Q There is no discounting the power- 
ful influence which these small town dealers exert 
over a wide territory, for their efforts do not cease 
within the limits of the corporate township or a 
village in which they are located. @ Just as an 
example of this, let us consider one T. E. Rice, a 
live-wire dealer in the thriving town of Orrville, 
Ohio, the population of which, according to the last 
census, was 3,101. Mr. Rice is somewhat of a 
unique character in his section of the country, and is 
widely known, respected and liked. When he estab- 
lished his store a number of years ago, he decided, 
for the sake of convenience of delivery, to locate on 
the main road which actually lay outside of the 
town proper. His idea no doubt was that since he 
had no drop-in trade, he might as well be in a place 
that could be conveniently reached by auto or buggy. 
The curious part of this move was that so much 
did his establishment become a center for musical 
doings, that the town has actually grown out to 
meet him. In fact, the town itself is known locally 
as Riceland and so-called as often as the term Orr- 
ville is used. Mr. Rice has not achieved this posi- 
tion by accident. He has steadily built to this by 
years of work, holding to his given word, and most 
of the time doing a bit more than he promised. 
gq A story that illustrates this spirit of helpfulness 
was brought to New York recently by the road man- 
ager of the Duncan Dancers. During their winter 
tour through Ohio, the Duncan Dancers were sched- 
uled for an appearance in a town about twenty miles 
away from Ricelands. When the troupe arrived, it 
was discovered that the local sponsors had failed to 
supply a piano. Efforts were made to secure one 
from the local music store, from public school au- 
thorities, from the various musical organizations—to 
no avail. Some of the excuses offered were valid 
and others merely specious. The point was there 
was apparently no piano to be had. @ Finally the 
local piano tuner appeared on the scene and men- 
tioned the name of T. E. Rice, as being a man al- 
ways ready to “help out.” Mr. Rice was called and 
the situation explained to him. Mr. Rice said that 
he always stood ready to aid “musical people” when- 
ever he could, and in this case was as good as his 
word. The piano came on time, although it meant 
for T. E. Rice a hurried trip of twenty miles over 
roads partially blocked with snow. As a further 
mark of his real spirit of helpfulness, he refused te 
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charge more than the cost for the men’s time en- 
gaged in the transportation. Q Such an incident 
at once stamps the man and his work. The piano 
trade could very well do with more men of the cali- 
bre of T. E. Rice. 

——}>—__—— 


Mathushek Announces Price Raise 


The Mathushek & Son Piano Company has just 
sent out a letter to its dealers throughout the coun- 
try, a letter announcing a new schedule of retail 
prices on Mathushek pianos. This new schedule, 
which provides a slight advance in price on each 
model, goes into effect on May 1 of this year. Stat- 
ing that this advance has been made necessary 
through the insistence of the company in maintaining 
quality values, the letter continues with the follow- 
ing frank analysis of present day conditions in the 
industry: @ “The piano industry as a whole has 
undergone such drastic changes during the past two 
years that today there are really only two kinds of 
manufacturers left—first : those who are figuring on 
getting out of the piano business either on account 
of financial difficulties or because of misgivings as to 
the future of the industry; second: firms like our- 
selves who are looking toward the future with a full 
understanding of the difficulties to be met and yet 
with a firm determination to carry on. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that ten years from now there will 
probably be fewer piano manufacturers, numerically 
speaking, and those who remain (among whom 
Mathushek proposes to be) must so conduct their 
business that their position in the future is prepared 
for. @ You, asa dealer, know that the first class of 
manufacturer, whom we referred to above, is at pres- 
ent both by letter and by personal salesman offering 
so-called “bargains.” Straight pianos, players and 
grands are being offered at figures which you know 
as well as we do bear no relation to the cost of 
manufacturing, and in all instances represent simply 
an attempt to liquidate by turning manufactured 
stock into cash or negotiable paper. They are bar- 
gains only in the sense that they are being sold at a 
price less than the cost of material and labor. No 
manufacturer selling on this basis could conceivably 
stay in business. The practice, however, is inevit- 
able and it will take a certain length of time for this 
liquidation production to be absorbed. @ The piano 
dealer who looks to the future cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the fact that these bargain pianos do not repre- 
sent permanence in any sense of the word. When 
they are gone, what well-established lines will he 
handle? In fact, which ones will be obtainable? We 
can only speak for ourselves and assure our dealers 
that the Mathushek will still be available, honestly 
and artistically built. We are determined at all times 
to strive nearer towards perfection in the piano 
manufacturing field and to carry out in the future a 
system of publicity and dealers’ assistance which will 
make the Mathushek Franchise increasingly valua- 
ble. Mathushek is one of the best pianos built today, 
and we propose to see that it is publicly recognized 
as such, and we hope you will be among those deal- 
ers who with ourselves will benefit by this.” 


More About Radio Price Cutting 

The National Federation of Radio Trades Asso- 
ciation in its recent meeting at Cleveland spent con- 
siderable time in discussing one of the prime reasons 
for the prevalence of radio price cutting, “surplus 
stock sales,” “distress merchandise,” and the like. 
This condition arises directly from the 1929 over- 
production, although it was claimed at the meeting 
that this would be overcome by the probabilities of 
larger sales during the second quarter of the year. 
From the discussion it evolved that a united effort, 
in which manufacturers, jobbers and retailers would 
share, is to be made to create sounder price condi- 
tions. @ It was suggested that some such action 
be taken, as along the lines instituted by the Mil- 
waukee Better Business Bureau, which provide that 
any concern offering regular merchandise at re- 
duced prices should clearly specify the reason for 
this reduction. The thought behind this is probably 
that if the public can be brought to realize that a 
special sale is the result of special conditions or spe- 
cial emergencies rather than a regular part of the 
merchandising plan, list prices can be maintained 
through the rest of the year. @ It was also sug- 
gested that some such action might be taken as in 
the case of the Indianapolis dealers, who forestalled 
a threatened “price war” by having competitors, as 
individuals, explain to the public that an announced 
sale was offering “distress merchandise.” Q With 
all due respect to the deliberations of that august 
body, it seems as though all this is a mere polite 
method of avoiding the real issue. The responsi- 
bility, ultimately, is traceable directly to the manu- 
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facturers. This responsibility starts with the over- 
production, and follows through selling irrespons- 
ible dealers in order to avoid piling up of stock, and 
then on to the final act of “dumping” surplus stock 
on the market for what it will bring. As long as 
those conditions exist, and as long as they are de- 
liberately fostered by the manufacturers’ failure to 
gauge their markets, price cutting will continue. The 
legitimate dealer, holding to his listed prices, has no 
chance of profit with such chaotic merchandising 
practises continuing. 


amblin 
_ 5 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs. 


A View of the Radio Business of Today 
Showing the Devastating Effects of 
Overproduction and the Vital Need 
of a Price Maintenance System—An 
Analysis of the Distribution Plan and 
Its Essential Weakness—Some Illus- 
trations of Retail Radio Advertising 
—Other Aspects of the Situation 


If theré ever was a fine illustration of the necessity of 
price maintenance for name value products, the present con- 
ditions that surround the selling of radios throughout the 
country certainly make it apparent that name value articles 
should be protected as to price, and this through power 
given to the manufacturers to maintain a one price, and 
that a fixed valuation as to the quality. One has put to 
pick up the daily papers of the country, it matters not in 
what city, town or hamlet, where such publications are 
sustained through the advertising of the merchants, and 
discover that the radio is being knifed through the impos- 
sibility of maintaining price values according to the name 
value based on quality. 

That there was an overproduction of radios in 1929 is 
evident. It was evident in 1929. Radio manufacturers 
seemed to have gone wild over the production policy. Thou- 
sands and thousands of radios were turned out of great 
plants. It seemingly carried with the idea of mass produc- 
tion that the radio had a big replacement. This was brought 
about through the tremendous replacement caused by the 
change from the battery to the electric light plugs that 
can only be repeated when something of a like nature is 
invented, and bring about a replacement of the present 
radio, which is seemingly impossible, and yet is not 
impossible. 

Some genius may bring forth a radical change that will 
eradicate some of the faults of the present day radio. Yet 
when one is possessed of a good radio and there are no 
destructive influences surrounding the locality in which the 
radio is placed, it builds to the idea that the present radio 
is a permanent fixture as a receiver of the broadcasting sta- 
tion programs. The radio itself when dissovered and put 
into active operation was a miracle. It will require a 
miracle to bring about a change that will upset the idea 
that a replacement crisis will again present itself. 


The 1929 Radio Business 
Some idea of the production of radios is given in a tele- 
gram sent out to the daily papers of this country from 
Washington on April 5. One as to radios is as follows: 


Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 











MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tise 


r.” 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 


Washington, April 5—Average radio equipment sales 
per dzaier during 1929 was more than in 1928 and 1927, 
a survey by the Department of Commerce reveals. A 
canvass of a fourth of the dealers in the country, 10,455, 
revealed an average business of $13,000 for last year as 
compared with $10,800 for 1928 and $11,750 for 1927. 


As to Tubes 


A radio, of course, is useless without tubes, and tubes are 
expensive. That there has been an over production of 
tubes has not as yet presented itself through the cutting 
of prices in the daily offerings of radios in the publications 
throughout the country. A telegram of even date with that 
regarding the radio sales was sent out to the daily papers 
of this country, and is as follows: 

New York, April 5—With its five factories located at 
Harrison, Newark, Cleveland and Indianapolis, the RCA 
Radiotron Company, Inc., is the largest producer of radio 
tubes in the world. These factories provide 1,147,000 
square feet of floor space, will employ 5,500 people and 
have an output of 210,000 tubes a day. Warehouses are 
located in New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Where Replacement Figures 


The question of tubes is one of vital importance in the 
advertising of the radios of today. Better Business Bureaus 
in certain centers keep close watch on the question as to 
tubes. They insist that the advertisement shall carry the 
line “with tubes” or “without tubes.” There is a difference 
in price that is not apparent unless this statement as to 
radios offered being with tubes or without tubes. 

Illustrations in advertisements wherein price cutting is 
now being so strenuously indulged in in an effort to unload 
the over production of 1929 show no difference as to the 
cases. In truth, the radio is absolutely dependent upon the 
tubes and there is that replacement as to tubes that does 
not follow as to the radio itself. The cases will last as long 
as furniture, dependent, of course, upon the good house- 
keeping that is displayed in the various millions of homes. 


Where the Profits Went 


With all of the price cutting that is to be found in the 
newspapers of this country, the question presents itself, 
“Who made the money before this price cutting started?” 
Certainly it has not been the dealers, for the radio dealers 
are in much the same position as are the automobile dealers. 
Radio manufacturers, however, have continued and carried 
on and builded great production plants, just as have the 
automobile manufacturers. Therefore, it is fair to presume 
that the great plants have been built upon the profits of 
the radios, and the dealers have been what may be termed 
the “goats” that are doing the most important part as to 
distribution in that the selling to the people is carried on 
by the dealers, while the manufacturers are shipping in bulk 
to their various distributors throughout the country. 

The Rambler has time and again, and did for years before, 
when the Victor Company was carrying its selling through 
distributors, maintained that it was not a fair deal with the 
retailers themselves. However, the Victor, when the talk- 
ing machine was alive, demonstrated that the manufacturing 
of talking machines was a very profitable business, and it 
must be added that the dealers made much money. There 
are piano houses in this country that laid the foundation 
in a financial way through the selling of talking machines 
that enabled them to build to a profitable piano business in 
that the cash taken in through the sales of talking machines 
and records furnished the capital which enabled the piano 
dealers to carry their instalment paper until the volume of 
business grew so great that resort to the discount companies 
was necessary, not only as to handling the instalment 
paper of the pianos but also of the talking machines. 
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Middleman Profits 


Now comes in the radio and the ambitious manufacturers 
overbuilt as to plants, over-produced as to production, and 
1929 gives, as is illustrated in the statements as to gains 
in sales, the fact that while the manufacturers produced a 
greater number of radios, it is evident to the mind of The 
Rambler that this production did not represent the sales to 
the people. In other words, there was an inventory of 
unsold radios that did not represent the real business of 
radio selling. 

The real trouble seems to be in the system employed by 
the radio manufacturers in carrying on the old Victor plan 
of disposing of the production through distributors. Here 
is a middle profit as between the manufacturer and the 
dealer. If this profit, that must naturally go to the dis- 
tributors, was extended to the retail dealer direct, then 
would that cost created by the maintaining of distributors 
have represented an increased profit to the dealers through 
the granting of a greater discount as between the prices 
fixed by the manufacturer, and which the retail dealer was 
supposed to maintain. 

The Victor Company spent hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the attempt to control the price 
values of their name value products. The litigation on that 
point in New York City is a matter of history. There 
were some points gained and some points lost, and the 
Victor Company struggled and endeavored to maintain its 
price values. 


No Control on Price-Cutting 


There is no controlling, under present conditions, the 
prices set by the manufacturer in a way that the retail 
dealer can be held to a strict line of honesty in the selling 
of what he claims belongs to him. There is no necessity of 
endeavoring to discuss this phase of the present conditions, 
for one has but to take the newspapers of this country 
and read the advertisements of the same makes of radios 
and find that there is a difference in price in the same 
name value products that are startling. The 
“without” tubes, of course, distinct 
variations as to offerings. Then comes in the question of 
the trade-in which has been such a tremendous disadvantage 
to the manufacturers of high grade pianos. 


“with” or 


gives a opening for 


Many dealers will maintain price values. They will not 
deviate from that, but they will cut prices by over-valuation 
on trade-ins. This same thing carries out in radios. There 
are advertisements which offer to allow $50 for any old 
radio in trade. Others will offer $25, when in truth the old 
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Tonight and Saturday! 


New 1930 Screen Grid 


RCA RADIOLA 
Originally $197.50 


OUR PRICE 
$89.50 
Complete 


Complete with Genuine Radiotron Tubes 
DON’T BE “FOOLED” 


You wouldn’t think of buying an automobile without 
tires . . . so don’t be “fooled” when you buy a radio 
at a “less tubes” price without first knowing how much 
“extra” you will have to pay for tubes! Our price for this 
Genuine RCA Radiola ($89.50) includes genuine Radio- 
tron Tubes! Of course, if you want to experiment with 
cheap tubes of some uncertain quality, and want to buy 
this RCA Radiola without tubes—we will deduct the cost 
of the Radiotron Tubes from this sale price and sell you 
the set only for $71 
Not a “last year’s set” . . . not an “orphan radio” 
. . . but a genuine RCA Radiola produced by the 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America. Known the world 
over, complete with genuine (balanced) Radiotron Tubes, 
RCA Electro Dynamic Speaker . installed in an 
RCA Cabinet of matchless craftsmanship! All built in 
the RCA factory. 


$5 DELIVERS IT 


—a year to pay the balance 


FREE! 


1—FREE Written Guarantee! 

2—FREE Written Service Warrantee! 

3—FREE Laboratory Inspection! 

4—FREE Delivery! 

5—FREE Installation to Your Aerial! 

OTHER RCA RADIOLA MODELS ARE ALSO 

INCLUDED AT THESE SAVINGS! 

$152.75 RADIOLA “60” Sale Price $79.50 
$246.50 RADIOLA “66” Sale Price $146.50 


$128.50 RADIOLA “44” Sale Price $59.50 
$293.50 RADIOLA “47” Sale Price $129.50 


Model 66 price includes a $50 trade-in allowance on your 
old Victrola or radio. 
ALL COMPLETE WITH GENUINE RCA 
RADIOTRON TUBES! 
MEMBERS OF THE 
RADIO MERCHANTS’ GUILD! 





Another “Iron-clad” Guarantee 


in this 
The dealer 


that all of the text matter 
advertisement is, The Rambler believes, honest. 


that makes these efforts is following the lines 


It will be observed 
no doubt 
that he believes will bring in the most business. Just what 
the results of such an advertisement are is hard to imagine. 

Let us look at another advertisement in the same paper 
that the above was taken from. Here is a big house that 
“now offers another jobber’s stock of newest RCA radiolas 
at more than one-half off,’ and then follows the statement 
that 
stock of a 


‘this house has just purchased for cash the entire 
local RCA distributor and now offers an un 
opportunity to make a while the stock is 
Pay only $10 down, and the balance to suit 
Then there follows the statement, “There 


usual selection 
complete 
your convenience.” 
are two iron-clad guarantees to protect the purchaser; that 
of the manufacturer, and that of the dealer.” We find in 
this advertisement an illustration of the same radiola that is 
offered for $89.50 by the other house, and then goes on to 
state that 





RCA SCREEN-GRID “46” 
ORIGINALLY $225 
$89.50 
COMPLETE WITH RADIOTRONS 


Latest RCA screen-grid model, beautiful walnut and 
maple highboy cabinet with tapestry front, tuned radio- 
frequency circuit, Electro-Dynamic speaker, two-in-one 
volume and tuning control, illuminated dial, local-dis- 
tance switch, power detector, all famous RCA features. 


Complete with Radiotrons, $89.50. 





A Matter of Tubes 

The first advertiser offers Model 46 for $89.50, it will be 
observed, complete with general radiola tone tubes, and the 
second advertiser offers the same model at the same price 
complete with radio tubes. There can be no complaint as 
to this, but there can be a complaint made that these 
radios offered at these prices, which were quoted in one 
advertisement to be “originally $197.50” and in the other 
“originally $225.00,” indicates the differences that can be 
found in the advertisements when they are closely scanned ; 


April 19, 195% 
but does the average newspaper reader scan such an adver- 
tisement ? 

The probabilities are that the quotation made by the second 
dealer, the Model 46 was originally $225 included the tubes, 
while the quotation of the first advertiser that the price was 
Here is the 
difficulty that is presented in the average purchaser arriving 


originally $197.50 dd not contain the tubes. 


at an understanding of just what is meant. 


Still Another “Sensational Offer” 
There are other radiolas offered by other dealers in that 
We see 
Model 46 offered by another dealer with the same illustra- 
tion for $71.00, “less tubes.” The description of this third 
dealer in the same town, and in the same paper, of the 
same date, is as follows: 


same city that vary in price as much as in this. 





SENSATIONAL 
SALE! 
NEW 1930 SCREEN-GRID 
RADIOLA 46 
3 SCREEN GRID TUBES 
This is not obsolete or bankrupt merchandise, but the 
latest 1930 RCA Screen Grid Radiola. Only the tre- 
mendous buying power of makes this unusual value 
possible. 

GENUINE RADIOLA DYNAMIC SPEAKER. 
Every Radiola is guaranteed by ———— and by the Radio 
Corporation of America to be perfect in every respect 
Bargains like this don’t last long, so hurry! Latest 1930 
Model 46 including this genuine Radiola Highboy Cabinet 

EASY TERMS 
ONLY $7 DOWN 
$71 
FREE DELIVERY 


INSTALLATION SERVICE LESS TUBES 





New Distribution Methods Needed 
Here are three offerings of identically the same make of 
radiola, the same style, differing in price in a manner that 
indicates the divergence of visualization as to price values 
for identically the same instruments, varying in many ways, 
but always with statements of the the 
instruments, a cut in price that would indicate that if the 


original values of 


radiolas sold in 1929 were disposed of at “original prices”’ 
the manufacturers were enabled to build the great plants, to 
absorb other plants and carry on in a way that is only 
equalled by the movie picture concerns that over-expanded 
and now are suffering the consequences 

The RCA is not blamed for the conditions that exist, as 
indicated in the advertisements, for all know that the Victor 
to start with, and the combination effected through the 
absorption of the Victor, have always striven to give the 
but 
that it would be impossible for the RCA to overcome. It 


public a square deal; here are presented conditions 
must be a complete revolution as to 
the this 


country want to maintain price values based on quality that 


that there 
methods if 


indicates 
distribution radio manufacturers of 
will give the manufacturers an honest profit and also give 
the real: work of distribution, the retail 
dealers, a profit that will enable them to build to success 


to those who do 


and the accumulation of cash. 


The Instalment System 


An accumulation of not cash. An 
instalment contract represents cash only to the amount of 
the 


and is 


instalment paper is 
first payment, and then each payment as it falls due 
collected. 
pay, and to get cash on such promises to pay, but cuts into 
the instalment paper 
through the usual percentage of 10% cash on the price value, 


The balance due represents promises to 


profits of those who accumulate 
and the 10% per month for the balance, extending to some- 
like are houses that will 
not give any longer time that six or nine months. 

The 
tailing 


thing two years, although there 


instalment business has created a revolution in re- 
One can buy almost anything on the instalment plan. 
There is an advertisement in the same paper from which 
these illustrations have been taken of the same date, of a 
carpet sweeper for $6.50, 65c down and 50c per week. This 
is referred to in the Expressions of this issue of the MusIcaL 
Courter, and illustrates to what extremes the instalment 
business has gone. 

The instalment system is doing damage, and unless it is 
curbed and there be efforts made to bring about a readjust- 
ment as to the retailing, we will have to listen in a little 
Old Man Shreveport, and while 
may be those who object to the word hell, etc., there 


are many thinking it when they find they have been induced 


more to Henderson, of 


there 


by high power sales people to invest money in articles, 
the payments for which absorb more than they earn weekly. 

The instalment system carried on in a business-like man- 
The 
tained a standard in this direction, for back of an instalment 


ner is a good scheme. real estate people have main- 
sale on real estate there is a tangible asset that can not 
be moved. A piano is just as good an asset as is that of real 
estate. That has been demonstrated. The influx, however, of 
the instalment system as practised today is something that 
is eating into the vitals of the commercial world. The 
Rambler believes that a readjustment is necessary, and it 


will come through the good sense of the American people. 
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| The Instrument of 
Piano | the Immortals 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in ion 
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‘The STEINERT Pioforte || WIUIRTITZER 


The Exclusive Piano Pianos 


M. STEINERT & SONS Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. Art Case Designs and Prices 
BOSTON, MASS. U.S. A. 


WING & SON for rE re 
celiaeicas Fk. RADLE PIANOS 


WING PIANO P I A N O Americas finest Instruments { 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical Sinee /8 2 
center of America for sixty-two years (Established 1850) 












































Factory and Offices CHAS. M. STI EFF Je. 


NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS SEIEPP HALL 


NEW YORK For eighty years holding to Lt BALTIMORE, MD. " 
Se TRUE TONE ‘ 


As a basis of production 


The Finest Piano Action in the World iron | MATHUSHE K 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS nae Grand, Upright ond Player Planos 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that F. RADLE. Inc NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
Creates True Tone Color . ’ ° 












































609-611-613 West 36th Street, MatHusHeK Piano MANurFacturine Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
N 
Mensfactered ia Now York, U. 8. A. ew York New York City 












































““Ohe World’s Finest Instrument’”’ 


iGrofrian-Sieinwen, 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 


























cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis DistrrsuTinc Corp. S. L. Curtis, Inc. 


Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 
Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th St. 
New York City New York City 
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‘The Virgil Piano Conservatory 
and School of Public 


Performance 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 


The Virgil Piano Conservatory, Founded by Mrs. Virgil in 1891, 
Not Only Has Enjoyed a Unique Record of Accomplishment 
During Its Thirty-nine Years of Existence, But Also Stands 
Today Among the Best Known Schools of Music in America. 








MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 





Two Toneless Practice Instruments, Invented by 
Mrs. Virgil, and Invaluable for Rapid 


Progress and Technical Perfection. 
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Portable Four- 
Octave Key- 
board,: for Use 
in a Small 
Apartment or 
When Travel- 


ing. 























